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PREFACE 


The following pages present substantially my 
Doctorate Thesis submitted in 1934. The object of the 
investigation is to study two of the Concepts of Sanskrit 
Alamkara, viz^ Giina and Eiti, which are intimately 
allied to each other, in the different creative writers of 
the Sastra. This has involved a close and minute study 
of the texts themselves some of which {e,g, Bharata^s texts 
as well as those of the Agnipurana) ai’e indeed difficult 
and obscure. No pains have been spared to examine 
the Concepts critically from the available sources and 
as the subject has not been studied in such detail by any 
previous writer, it is believed that the present thesis 
will serve to extend, to some extent, the bounds of our 
knowledge of the topics treated. An attempt has been 
made to trace the historical development of the Concepts 
as they unfold themselves in the works of all standard 
writers down to the time of Jagannatha. An historical 
development of a subject essentially requires a knowledge 
of the chronology of the period treated. Butin view of 
the fact that in the i3resent case the chronology 
has already been ably discussed by previous scholars 
and that there is a general agreement among them all, 
except in one or two points, I havs not thought it 
necessary to take up the whole question anew. In course 
of my study, I have incidentally touched upon the 
chronological relation of Kuntaka and Abhinavagiipta 
and have tried to show from internal evidences that 
the Vakroktijivita appeared earlier than the Abhinava- 
bharati and regarding the date of composition of 
the Alaihkara section of the Agnipurana I have sided 
with those who would place this section of the work later 
than Bhoja. 
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in a detailed work like this, it is not possible to exislain 
all allied matters afresh. I have, therefore, restricted 
my study to the critical exposition and historical 
development of the Concepts of Eiti and Guna and 
have assumed, without explanation, certain commonly 
known facts of the Sastra. Generally it has not been my 
arm to decide between conflicting opinions except wiien 
they have a direct bearing on my subject. It is hoped 
that the present work will be judged on its own merits 
and too much importance will not be assigned to the 
question whether or not it follows a particular view-point 
regarding a particular connected topic. By the time 
when I completed my investigation the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series published its second volume of the 
Natyasastra. But since the te.xts of the Abhinava- 
bharati in the said book do not differ materially from 
those in the manuscript which I have used, I have 
not thought it necessary to quote texts therefrom. 

I must take this op23ortunity to exjmess my gratefulness 
to the authorities of the University of Dacca specially 
to Sir. A. P. Rahman, the present Vice-Chancellor for 
kindly publishing my thesis as a University Bulletin. 
To Sir. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, .m.a., b.t., E:a\'j'a- 
tirtha, Sahityasastri, Professor, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, I must express my deep sense of reverence 
and gratitude. Hhnself a genuine worker in Alamkara 
Sastra— he first advised me to take up the comparatively 
unexijlored field of Indian Poetics as my subject for 
study. He not only permitted me to use the transcript 
copies of two of the earlier commentaries of the 
Kavjnprakasa ( i.e. those of Sridhara and Candidasa ) 
but also helped me ungrudgingly vdth valuable 
suggestions whenever I approached him in connection 
with the present work. In spite of serious personal 
inconveniences he kindly gave me an opportunity of 
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revising with Mm a greater portion of the work before 
it was sent to the press. 

^ Although I had my first initiation into the Alamkara 
Sastra before I joined the Dacca University, my real 
interest in the Sastra was created when I read it as 
my special subject for the M. A. Examination of that 
University. There I had the imre privilege of studying 
the Sastra with Dr. S. K. De who is universally recognised 
as a pioneer worker and an authority on Sanskrit Poetics. 
It was he on whose recommendation I was awarded a 
research scholarship by the Dacca University for the study 
of ‘Some Fundamental Concepts of Sanskrit Alamkara 
in Their Historical Development under his able guidance. 
His monumental work, ‘Studies in Sanskrit Poetics^ in 
two volumes has considerably facilitated the work of 
succeeding scholars and in spite of some minor blemishes, 
unavoidable in a pioneer woi^k of this kind, it will long 
continue to be a standard work of reference. To say that 
he watched with interest the progress of this thesis 
would be to say little because he not only read almost 
through the whole of this work, discussing and correcting 
its first draft but also placed me under deep obligation 
by making, from time to time, valuable suggestions 
for improvement from his expert knowledge of the 
subject. To him I am also indebted for Hs readily 
lending me some of the texts or editions of works on 
the subject out of his unrivalled collection specially the 
transcript copy of the manuscript of the Abhinavabharati. 

During the period when the major part of the 
present work was done I was a resident student as a 
research scholar of the Jagannath Hall. In this 
connection I must express my gratefulness to Prof. 
R, C. Majumdar, M.x4., Ph.D., Provost of the Hall who 
took a personal interest in the progress of my work, 
extended to me all facilities as a boai’der and an Assistant 



SO lar as the actual eom]3letioii of tho present 

work is concerned, I am indebted in the highest degree 
to Mr. H. D. Bhattacharyya, M.A.. B.L., Head of'^the 
Hepartmcntof Philosophy and Dean of tiie Faculty of 
Arts, Dacca University, but for whose manifold assistance 
and words of hope and encouragement at a time 
when they were most needed the work could not liave 
been expcditiohsly completed. Ho laid me under deep 
obligation by going througli some portion of the work 
in manuscript and suggesting imjn’ovements in its style 
of composition. To my teacher Mr. G. P. EhattacharVya, 
M. A., Vedantasastri and my brother Dr. P. C. Lahiri, 
M. A., Ph. p., Kavyatirtha, Sahityasastri,~both of thcin 
Lecturers in Sanskrit at the University of Dacca, I am 
considerably indebted for occasional helps in elucidating 
some difficult texts. ^ 

Besides Dr. S. K De’s Sanskrit Poetics and ai^ticles 

in Oriental Journals, I have utilised the works of almost 

all other previous scholars on tlie field. In this connection 
I should note that I have been specially benefited by 
the works of MahamahopadliySya Dr. Ganganatha Jha 
M.A., D.Litt., Mr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., Dr. J. Hobel,' 
Ph.D. and Dr. A. Sankaran, M.A Ph.D 


Chittagong College, 
November, 1936 . 


Peakas Chajtdea Lahiei, 
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Chowkhamba Text ( Kashi Sanskrit 
Series edition ) of the NatyaSastra of 
Bharata ; the Roman number denotes 
the chapter and the Arabic number 
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Commentary. 
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Dhvani-karika. The Roman number 
denotes the uddyota and the Arabic 
number or group of numbers the 
Karika so marked in the K.M. 
edition. 

edition. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, 
illustrative verse. 

Indian Thought. 

Journal of Oriental Kesearchy 
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K.M.T. 


K.P. 


— Kavyadarla ; the Eomaii number 
stands for the chapter and the 
Arabic number or group of numbers 
for the verse so marked in the 
edition hereafter mentioned. 

— Kavyamala Text of the JSTatya- 
sastra of Bharata ; the Eoman 
number denotes the chapter and the 
Arabic number or group of numbers 
the verse so marked in the text. 

Kavyaprakasa ; the Eoman number 
( where used ) denotes the chapter 
( ztUasa) and sutra denotes the 
section so marked before the text 
in Vamanacarya’s edition. 

— Kavyaprakasa-samketa of Manikya- 
candra in the Anandasrama Series 
edition of the Kavyaprakasa. 

— Sahityadarpana ; the Eoman number 
( where used ) denotes the chapter 
( pariccheda ) and kar. before the 
Arabic numbers denotes the section 
so marked in Jivananda’s edition. 

— Kavyaprakalaviveka ( transcript 
copy of the A.S.B. manuscript ). 

— Vakroktijivita, the Eoman number 
stands for the chapter {unmesa) 
the Arabic number or group of 
numbers for the karikU m marked 
in the text. 

Besides an author has sometimes been cited by name 
for his work. For instance Vsmana, iii, 1, 1 has been used 
f or Ka vyalamkarasutravrtti, third adMIcarana, first adhyaya, 
first sutra,, Uses of this nature will be easily understood. 


“saihketa 


S.D. 


“viveka 


V.J. 
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b, c, and d at the end of kUrika or verse 

denote respectively the first, second, third and fourth 
feet of the sutra etc. 

In a work which contains both the text and the 
commentary, the line mentioned in connection with the 
commentary has been counted from the place where the 
commentary actually begins ( i.e. the text has been 
excluded ). 

For editions of the different works used, see Biblio- 
graphy at the end of the thesis. When referred to for 
the first time (in the thesis) the full title of the particular 
work has generally been given. 

For trmisliteratioii the system of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has been followed. 

Words which admit of alternative spellings have been 
retained as found in the particular texts, e.g. ulvana, 
iilbana ; nivida, nibida ; vikaia, vikasa ; vindu, bindii ; 
vija, bija etc. 

In some places words in Sanskrit have been quoted 
in their prMipadika forms to suit the English construction 
in the body of the thesis. 

Dr. S. K. De and Mr. S. P. Bhattacharyya have kindly 
enriched my work with the following foot-notes of their 
own :~ 

S. K. D. p. 67. fn. 20 ; p. 69. fn. 27-28 ; p. 70. fn. 32, 
p. 75. fn. 39 ; p. 85. fn. 1 ; p. 87. fn. 3 ; p. 101. fn. 20 ; 
p. 105.fn. 23. 

S. P. B. p, 97. fn. 13; p. 221-22, fn. 4ab ; p. 233. 
fn. 21a. 



CHAPtER i. 


GENERAL POSITION OF DOSA . , 

AS RELATED TO GUN A 
AND ALAMKARA. 

It is ■well-known to students of Sanskrit Poetics 
that the xnain object of the writers of Alamkara-sastra 
has been to search for poetic beauty and to formulate 
theories by way of guiding aspirants to poetic fame and 
young critics to judge poetry with precision. This led 
them to analyse the different asiDCCts of poetry in order 
to find out the various means of its embellishments 
which they comprised under some broad technical names 
such as the elements of Rasa, Dhvani, Riti, Guna and 
Alamkara. Wide divergence of opinion has prevailed 
among theorists about the conception and execution of 
these embellishing factors of poetry and their great 
importance has quite natimally made them subjects for 
special study by different scholars.^ 

Whatever contiwersy might have existed amongst 
theorists of different ages and schools regarding the 
character and relative importance of these embellishing 


1* Dr. S. K, De has traced the full history of the Concept 
of Rasa in Sir Ashutosh Mookeijee Silver Jubilee Volumes 
(Vol. in. pp. 207-39) besides his treatment of the question in 
his Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, pp. 135-74. Dr. A. Sankaran also 
studied the same Concept along with the Concept of Dhvani in 
his ‘Some Aspects of Literary Criticism'. And Dr. J. Nobel has 
given a brief treatment of the Concept of Riti in one of the 
chapters of his ‘Foundations, of Indian Poetry’ (pp* 98-125), 
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elements in their theory of poetry, they have all agreed 
upon one fundamental point, namely, that they have 
insisted upon the avoidance {kmia or heyata) of Dosas 
or poetic flaws since Dosa, as the very name indicates, 
has a deterring effect on poetry inasmuch as it mars 
its beauty. Dandin® emphatically enjoins that even a 
slight defect ought not to be tolerated in poetry as even 
a single leprous spot is sufficient to render a haiidsonie 
body ugly. Govinda® is more explicit when he states 
that if poetry is defective in any form, the presence of 
technical excellences and figures of poetry fails to create 
the necessary poetic charm: on the other hand, if it is 
free from poetic flaws, it can produce at least some 
amount of charm even without technical excellences. 
In this view Govinda appears to have been anticipated 
by Abhinavagupta who lays a greater emphasis upon 
the absence of Dosas than on the presence of Giipas 
and Alamteas when he remarks in connectioii with 
Bharata s Dosas svuti^suk'kuAt 
depict- } cisuikz CM ycid^ bhcivatf trivnfct yancmtctTcd}* 
cdamkaraisca Mnam apt kcivyam lakscma-yogarycdjkA 
cdrltynktam. These" theorists, therefore, ( excepting 
Danim who is not so explicit ) appear to hold that 


tad alp am apt nopeksyam kavye dustam kathancana | 
syad mptth sundaram apt ^mtrenaihena durhhagam }! 

(Kavyadaria, /. f) 

S* ^dosahhavadtni Idksanasihant Di^esat^aui vivecanlyaui, 

tesu {^odosaguy-alaMaresu) ca dosabhavah pradhanam. sati 
dose gumder apyahmcitkaraivat. y ad aha ^syad Tapnh sundaram 
apt.,,. Hi. sati tu dosabhave gutpadiham mvalpi kincidahlada^ 
sambhavatf ^apadosataiva 'Oigunasya gund iti nyayaU 

Kavyapradipa^ introduction to VII, i {p. 268). 

4'. Abhinayabhlirati on Natyasastra XVI, 83 (K. M. edm), 
p. 312 of the Ms. in possession of Dr. S. K. De. 
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absence of poetic blemishes ( adosa or apadosata ) is 
itself an excellence, so to speak. As an analogy, we 
may Just take an instance fx’om ordinary life. Man is 
hardly immune from defects. The less his faults, the 
greater Ms estimation among Ms fellow beings. To be 
faultless— is one of the highest certificates that he can 
expect to have from the society. Similar is the case 
with these theorists^ conception of poetry with regard to 
its flaws. 

But from this it will be unwise to imderstand the 
theorists to imply that the poePs duty is finished if 
he engages all his attention towards avoiding the technical 
faults mentioned by them. Theorists themselves have 
hardly concurred with regard to the nature and scope of 
the individual Dosas— their classification, number and 
nomenclature and their relationship with other poetic 
factors. These have more or less changed with the 
advent of new schools of theorists and with the change 
in their poetic outlook. And what was considered to be 
a Dosa by a particular theorist or a school of opinion has, 
not infrequently, been looked upon as a Guna or 
Alamkara by another ^ What standard would one follow 
in such a state of mutual disagreement among theorists ? 

5. For instance, Bhamaha’s Sasatftsaya-dosa (iv, 17^18) which 
consists in a doubtful state of mind due to the use of common 
attributes of two objects without any differentiating quality, 
tends to approach Slesalamkara of Rucaka (Alamkarasutra, • 33, 
p* 101) and Mammata 119, p. 509). His illustration of the 

same Dosa (iv> I9) has been cited by Hemacandra in , his 
commentary on the Kavyanusasana (p, 279, ].2i) as an e.^ample of 
Sasandeha Alailikara* Vamana’s illustratiQn, of . the first variety 
of Ms arihagu'^a Ojas {nayanasaimiUham jyotir air eh under iii, 
2 , 2 , p. 34) corresponds to that of Mammata's Klistadbsa 
(atri-locanasambhutadyoth'udga?nabhasihhihi verse No. 158-00 

p, 284, under nUra 72). Instances of this kind are not rare in 
Alamkara works, ‘ . , 
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And is if really a .matter of liigli co.iiiiiienda,tioii if tlie 
poet only keeps his composition free from the tecliiiical 
blemishes ? Does it not reciuire a positive ^ individual 
merit of its own {no matter whether it is due to Guna or 
Alamkara or to any other factor) in order to receive wide 
appreciation ? These are questions to which theorists 
must have been alive as a result of whicli they eoiild not 
rest satisfied with formiiJating the character and* 
application of Dosas alone but had to look elsewhere for 
positive poetic beauty\ Dosahana as such has no positive 
value. It relegates poetry to a position in which poetic 
beauty is neither marred nor brought into efiective reliefs 

On the other hand it is equally mong to hold that 
the fault universally mars the poetic effect for it mil be 
seen hereafter that what is ordinarily imderstood 
to constitute a fault serves to enhance the poetic charm 
in certain circumstances when, for instance, it is quite 
in keeping with the situation depicted or, in the wmrds of 
the later theorists, maintains the rules of propriety 
This is how the later classification of Dosas 
mto nity a ziiA cmity a (classes) arose. We shall have 
ample opportunity to discuss it afterwards but here 
we may take a single instance in passing. Pimarukta 


6. Thus Vamana lays equal emphasis upon the avoidance of 
faults {(fosa/in?m^vrUi under i, i, 3. p. 9) as well as the utilisation 
of Gunas and Alaihkaras {gUfjalafMaradumAhid) in the matter of 
creating poetic beauty. Some of the later writers, Mammata, 
Hemacandra, Bhoja and Vagbhata, follow him when they 
incorporate at the same breath the absence of poetic faults and 
the presence of poetic excellences and figures in their definition 
Of poetry. 

7. / Strictly ’speaking, poetry is not worth tbe name unless 
it possesses poetic beauty,' ■ We may remember in this connection 
Kuntaka's well-known line..,.,. kavyatvmn iti sthiiiK na 
pumk ka 7 jya$yalamkaray&gah. {V, J. p. 7 . 11 . 3 — 4J, 
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(repetitioii or redimdancy) is ordinarily a poetic fault 
but it ceases to be so, nay, it suits the cii’cumstaiices 
admirably^ when the speaker is in a fit of compassion 
for somebody or is engaged in attracting another's notice 
to some particular object and soon. What is actually 
meant, therefore, is not that absence or presence of poetic 
flaws as such determines the acceptability or otherwise 
of a particular composition but that it is the intrinsic 
beauty of a poem (no matter whether it is due to Rasa, 
Alamkara or any other poetic factor) that makes it fit 
for the readers appreciation. And when this is existing, 
the absence or presence of Dosa generally serves to 
produce a difference in the degree of charmingness — the 
former always helps its appreciation in the sense that it 
never hinders it: the latter definitely hinders it unless 
sometimes it suits the circumstances which have been 
depicted. But, although we may not accept the absence 
of Dosa as the single criterion of poetic beauty, its 
essential importance in the theory of poetry can never be 
too highly enjoined. The priority of the treatment of 
Dosa, to the other poetic elements, by almost all theorists 
is perhaps not without some significance. When this is 
explained, as Gopendra Tripurahara has rightly done, by 

8. anuhampadyati^ayo yadi kascid vivaksyaie i 

na dostih ptmartiHopi^ praiyttieyam alanikriya \ 
hanyate savamroha smareTpahUnda-vairntU \ 
ha 7 iyate caru-sarvahgl ha?iyate mdnjubhasjiil I 

{KUvyadiirta^iu. 14-15). 

Here the word hanyale is repeated to imply excessive pity, 

. Khh cintayasi sdkhe ivanty vacmi ivam as 7 m pasya pasyedam | 

. nmu Jiint .na pa^ya&ldrh paiya sakhep sundaraih sirainam, \\ 

^ (Rudrata, Kavyalamkara VI, 35. p. 70), 

Here notice of the friend is attracted to an, assembly of 
beautiful ladies and so the repetition pf the word pa$yd is not 

faulty... , . ■■ ' \ , : 
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the poj3ular maxim that evils should be averted prior to 
oue^s pursuit of welfare®, the propriety of the theorists" 
advocacy for the avoidance of poetic Dosas mth all, .the 
emphasis they could command, is very clearly understood. 
MaAs first instinct is to live and to be safe from danger, 
the question of attaining power and eminence comes next. 

This appears to be the general position of Dosa in the 
treatment of all theorists — old and new. But the early 
writers^ treatment of the theory of Poetry being itself of a 
rudimentary character, they naturally conceived Dosa 
from a more or less limited point of view Le. only so far 
as it was connected with the saMa and the ar//ia. The 
Easadosa did not naturally find any place in them system 
although some such idea of emeitya or propriety, the 
breach of which lies at the root of all Rasadosas, appears 
to have struck them when they spoke, as has been already 
noted, of Dosas ceasing to be such. They did not, of 
course, mention the word aucitya explicitly but, neverthe- 
less, the spirit was there and it is not improbable that they 
supplied crude materials for the logical development of 
the idea of aucitya in the later theory of poetr}\ 
Moreover, they could not clearly discern to what extent 
Do^ mars the poetic beauty -- whether it stapds as a 
solid block to its appreciation or it lessens the poetic 
charm existing in a particular composition or it completely 
destroys that charm so as to exclude the composition 
concerned from the range of poetry. The question of these 
finer distinctions in the nature of Dosa did not arise 
till the Post-dhvani writers V® Candidasa and, following 

9. Hstanuvartanat kuryat praganisia-nivartanam^ iii nltya 

gU'^MarnkUradUnaf purvam dosahanam eva kamnd, kartavyam iti 
sucayiium dosahanasya praihamaio nirde§ah kriah, KaiJtadhentii 
Gii Vamana i, 3. ( lU 3-5, 10 ). 

10. KavyaprakasadJpika, p. 13, Kavyapradxpa, p. 170, 
and Sahityadarpana, p, 9, 11 . 3-10 and p, ii. 11 . 1-8, 
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Mm, Visvaiiatha and specially Govinda took it up. The 
Pre-dlivaiii theorists appear to deal with the broad aspect 
of the subject from only a commonsense point of \dew, 
namely, that the Dosas are bad and as such they should 
be avoided and in their treatment Dosa generally 
possesses a character opposite to that of Guna. This 
will be explained as we proceed with the Gmia Doctrine 
of different theorists of this period. The Post-dhvani 
writers, however, judge Dosa to be a poetic element 
that remains subordinate to Rasa (just like Guna and 
Alaiiikara) but since the word and its sense are means 
for the manifestation of Rasa they could not avoid 
reckoning the sabda^ and artha-dosas as well. 


CHAPTER II. 


PLACE OP LAKSANA GUNA AND 
ALAMKARA in BHARATA’S 
NATYASASTRA. 

Bharata’s Laksana as read by Abhinavagupta- 

In the previous chapter we have briefly discussed the 
general position of Dosa in the treatment of poetic 
theorists — old and new — in order to examine how far the 
absence of Dosa can be treated as a source of poetic 
charm. Now, before we take up the subject of our 
study proper, namely, the historical development of the 
Concepts of Riti and Guna, we proijose to explain, in this 
chapter, the broad character of the elements Guna, 
Laksana and Alamkara as they are found in the Natya- 
sastra of Bharata, the earliest extant work on Dramaturgy 
which contains materials for the later development of a 
systematic theory of poetry. This will involve a discussion 
about the mutual relationship, if any, of these elements 
and the context in which they occur i. e. their relationship 
with the main current of Bharata's treatment. Incidentally, 
we shall discuss an important and interesting topic, 
namely, the peculiar nature of Bharata’s Laksana as read 
by Abhinavagupta and deduce therefrom the chronologi- 
cal relation of Kuntaka and Abhinavagupta. 

Bharata’s Natyaijastra, as the verj' name of the work 
shows, deals with dramatic techniques and as such his 
Gunas, Alamkaras etc., have ultimately to be judged 
according to the part they play towards producing the 
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dramatic effect i. e. towards the realisation of (dramatic)^ 
Easa, Abhinaya (representation) is, in Bharata^s theory, 
a very important factor in the realisation of Rasa because 
it very clearly brings out the respective functions of 
■vibhma and anubhcwa^ of a pax'ticiilar Rasa. Bharata 
and, following him, later writers of Dramaturgy enumerate 
four different types^^ of abhinaya^ viz, (1) angika (gestural), 
(2) vadka (vocal), (3) sattvika (internal — conveyed by 
the manifestations of internal feelings) and (4) aharya 
(extraneous — conveyed by dress, ornaments etc.) Of these 
four, the first three are very intimately associated* with 

1. Strictly speaking, no distinction is possible between the 
dramatic Rasa and the poetic Rasa because Rasa is a peculiar 
citUwrtii which the spectator of a dramatic performance and the 
Reader of a h'avya may equally experience. FXere the expression 
is used loosely in consideration of the special branch of study , 
(Dramaturgy) which forms the subject at hand. 

2. bhavahhinaya-samhaftdhan sthav'ihhavams iatha hudhah | 

S<yr^S.'/<ryanti tasman nafyM2isah smrtah, it 

Natyasastra (K. M, edn.)» 34* 
loka-^y 2 }c}hRruasa 7 hsiddha loka-yatr^nugaminah, j 
anuhhava hibhcLvakca jnevastvabhinayair budhaiJu H 

idd,VII,6. 

The Chowkbamba text (vi, 33) reads bhavabkinaya-samyuHak 
and sthayiyiavah (in the first two feet of verse i above) which are 
apparently incorrect. The terms vihhava and anuhhava need 
hardly be explained to an advanced student of Sanskrit Poetics, 

3. ahgiko vac\ka§cama hyaharyah sattvikas iatha, 
jneyas ivahhitiayo mprak caturdha partkalpitah { 

Should not 'viprak be vipraih f ibid, VIII, 9. 

4. vibhamnoddhtjoyo'rthastvanubhavaiica gamy ate. \ 
vaganga-saUvahhinayaik sa bhava Hi samj'nitak. h 

ibid, VII, I. 

vibhmi iii kasffiad ucyaie, vibha'vo vtjn^iarthak, vihhavyanti 

nena I'a^aiigasaiiiiahhinay'd ityato vibhavak* 

" " ibid, under VII, 3, 

f^\xrd\?Lv\Y .,MnubhTiv<i...ili kasmat.., ...,yad ayam anuhhavayati,. 

vagangasativahvlam abhinayam, ibid, under V 11, 4, 
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hlw/iu^ h’ihho/vd^ wivu^jliThVfi Gtc. The o ncjublHnoyd luis b(!cn 
discussed at great length in six chapters (YIII-XIII). 
Then begins the treatment oi ■vaciMblnnaya or rftl.-ya- 
bhinaya in ch. XIV of the K. M. text and ch. XV of the 
Chowkhamba text'. One would curiously note the 
strikingly small number of verses in ch. XIV of the K. M. 
text compared with the number in ch. XV of the other. 
This is due, as tlie editors of the Oh. text have noted in 
the foot-note (p. 169), to the fact that lOS verses fz’om the 
beginning of the chapter are found only in the Xa pitstaka 


5. It is very interesting to note that the two printed texts of 
the Natya-sastra, which we have mainly consulted, maintain 
considerable difference in reading and arrangement in many places. 
The Chowkhamba text appears to have a greater number of verses 
in all the chapters (except in ch. VI. where both have 83 verses) 
than the Kavyamala text. The principle of arrangement is almost 
the same upto chapter VIII in both the texts. But a variation 
continues from chapter IX. The Chowkhamba text has soy verses 
in this chapter named as hasiabhinaya and the next chapter that 
deals with iarlrUhinaya has got 55 verses. The K. M. text, on the 
other hand, includes the matter of both these chapters in a single 
chapter {t, e. ch. IX named ahgWiitiaya) which is a very Ion® 
one comprising in all 247 verses {i. e. 194 against Chowkhamba’s 
207 plus 53 against Chowkhamba’s 55). The arrangement in some 
of the subsequent chapters is as follows 


Chapter 


Ch. text 
nafne 


number of 
verses 


Xf. Garividhana 
XH, Mandalavidhana . 
Xin. Gatipracara 

XIV, Pravrttidharma- 
' . vyafijaka 

XV. Vacikabhinayacchan 

dovibhaga 

XVI Chandoviciti . .. 
XVIL Vagabhinaya 


100 

.57 

227 

B 3 

119 

169 

123 


K. M. Text 
Chapter name 

X. Carividhana 
XL Man^alakalpana 

XII. Gatipracara 

XIII. Karayuktidhar- 

mivyaiijaka 

XIV. Vacikabhinaje 

chandovidhana 

XV. Chandovrttavidhi 

XVI. Alariikaraiaksana 


number of^ 
■ verses 
' ■ 99 

...... :58 

64 

S ! 

... 167 

... II8 
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probably corresponding to our Ch. text. The first few of 
these 108 verses emphasise the importance of vUgabhmaya 
(tasmacl vacah par am nasti vale hi sarvasya karmiaM 
XV, 3c~d, Ch. text) on the ground that it is toords which 
make up the body of all sastras (vmimafymilha sclstrtmi 
XV, 3a) and that other kinds of representation serve only 
to help the vagahhinaya by giving a poignant effect to it 
{ahga’-nepaihya-tattvcmi vakyarthmi vycmjayanti hi XV, 
2a-b) implying thereby that they are all subordinate to 
the vaeikabhmaya. The latter portion of this chapter, 
however, deals, rightly according to Bharata^s pronounce™ 
ment in the last verse of the previous chapter {punasea 
vakyabhmayafn yathavad vaksye svara- vyanjana- mrya-- 
yutam XIV, SSc-d, Ch. T.), with vowels and consonants 
as well as their place of utterance and the different types 
of words {ncmia^ akhydta etc). As letters are the units of 
words and words constitute the units of language, 
Bharata proceeds to discuss these together with a 
scheme of metres ichemdas) vifhich covers the last portion 
of this as well as the whole of the subsequent chapter. 
These are, after all, merely an elementary discussion about 
vaeikabhinaya of which the treatment of Laksanas, 
Dosas, Gunas and Alamkaras in chapter XVII (Ch. text) 
constitutes the literary aspect and therefore the most 
important part. The general theoretical position of these 
elements appears to be that they constitute the beauty 
or otherwise of the language in which dramatic charac- 
ters speak, and this is the only -way in. which their 
inclusion under the vaeikabhinaya can be justified. 

But it must be remembered that the part which these 
elements, as embodied in vaeikabhinaya, play in calling 
forth Rasa in Bharata^s treatment, has been very remote 
and it is probably for this that Bharata^s successors in 
the Pre-dhvani schools judge their position on their own 
merit and not ill relation to Rasa^ which bad not been 
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assigned much importance in their theory of Poetry, 
Even Bharata himself does not appear to have been 
particular about the application of these elements 
exclusively hi coimection with drama. His indiscrimi- 
nate use of the terms Icavya and vldaka'^ in the same 
context in many cases goes directly against that position. 
It possibly shows that either the later theoretical distiuct- 
tion between the drsya md sravya varieties of karya was 
not much favoured by Bharata : or even if it were, he 
expected his readers to understand the term Idlvya. as used 
by him to mean mtaka from the context i.e. the subject 
of his treatment. The first assumption justifies the 
position that he did not mamtain any gi*oat theoretical 
distinction beUveen the aforesaid types of poetry and 
quite naturally the teclmical elements of Dramaturgy, as 
advocated in his school, found a permanent [ilace in the 
theory of poetry : the second is unwise, for a scholar who 
himself understands the peculiar character of two distinct 
objects would never ask others to ignore it. 

No attempt has, however, been made by Blnu-ata to 
coimect the elements of Laksana, Alaihkara, Dosa and 
Guna either mutually or with the main current of his 
treatment. These are brought in abruptly mthout any 
sufficient introduction, except that m the last verse of the 
chapter dealing with metres, he remarks : 

vrtiair evam tu vividhcur nuuUcchaiidcih-mmiidhhuvaih 
kav^ja-bandhas tu kartavyah mttrimMlakmnauv/tah ii 

(XVI, 109. Ch. T.) 


6, ii^iyatnasiu kartmyo natyasyeyam tanuh smrta | (A'r, 2 a-i) 
kavyabandkastu kartavyah sati, imtallaksanUnvitUh | A'l-V 
i6g, 

‘vai dasa havyadosah | XV ll, 88d. 

tie dosasiu vijneyah. sHribhir natakah-ayUh | XVII, 

{all in Ch, 7')^ 
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At the coiiimeiicemeiit of the next chapter, BEarata 
discusses in some detail 36 varieties of dramatic 
Laksanas^. Next in context comes the treatment of 
Alamkaras or figures of poetry of which four (namely, 
wparna, ntpaka, dlpaka and yamaka) are mentioned, 
defined and classified. They are followed by the treat- 
ment of natakdsrmja dosas, which are also called Idivya- 
dosas, and which, like the Gunas that come after them, 
are enumerated as ten in nmnber. Here Bharata^s text 
runs thus : — 

ebldr ajihakriyapeksaik kdvyam kdryam tu lakmfiaih J 
aid Tirdh vam tu vaksydmi kdvyadosdmstathm^^^^^ ii 

‘ (XVII, 87. CAT.) 
From this, one may aptly be led to understand that 
Bharata has included the Alamkaras under the scope of 


7, The Laksanas do not separately exist in the treatment of 

poetic theorists, except in Jayadeva’sCandraloka and in the chapter 
on Dramaturgy in V'isvanatha’s Sahitya-darpana. The functions and 
characteristics of some of the Laksanas (as mentioned in the K. M, 
text) are attributed to Gunas and Alamkaras by some of the pre- 
dhvani writers ; while later writers like Visvanatha include some 
of them under the Naty alamkaras. It is remarkable at the 
same time that the Laksanas, as mentioned in the Ch, text, 
are almost the same as those found in Visvanatha, excepting ptapH 
and which ^ecei^ e the names of and in the 

Sahitya-darpana, (Ch. VI, Kar. 434, pp. 365-06). 

8. I he K. M. text reads, (XVI, 83) 
ehhirarthakriyapehsaik kavyam hUryam tu laksaitaih | 
at a urdhvaTh pravaksyami kavyadosah samasatah il 

Kavyadosnh is evidently corrupted in place of Mvyadosan. 
Another difference is noticed with regard to the word artha- 
kriyapeksmi. ihe K. M. text appears to have the sanction of 
Abhinava on this point. However, it is immaterial whether 
arthakriyapeksa refers to kavya or Lak§ana so long as we generally 
accept Abhinava's likely interpretation of this word as at thakriyaya-m 
rasacatva7inyamyuktainx*****{p.> '^J> op^ ci^^ 
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his Laksanas and there is no denying the fact that his 
own treatment has left no clue for the distinction of one 
set fi’om the other. On the contrarj', he appears to 
confuse the issue stOl further when he defines a particular 
Laksana in terms of Gunas and Alamkaras^ It seems 
that Bharata's definition and classification of Laksana, 
Alamkara and Guna are somewhat dogmatic. The funda- 
mental distinction between these three classes of poetic 
elements is hardly apparent, and some of the characteris- 
tics of Laksanas may as well be considered as belonging 
to Alaihkaras and Ginias. Apparently an early writer 
like Bharata does not mean to imply any theoretic 
distinction between Laksanas, Gunas and Alanrkaras, 
but accepts and repeats traditional nomenclatiu'c and 
takes them all as beautifying factors of poetry generally, 
just as in Bhamaha and partly in Dandin the distinction 
between Gunas and Alamkaras is not very sharply 
indicated. 

In this connection, we may note Abhinava’s peculiar 
views on Bharata s Laksanas. WHiile commenting on 
Bharata s Laksanas in ch. XVI of the Abina’vabharati, 
Abhinava refers to a nuniber of views on the position of 
the Concept of Laksana in poetry He remarks in 
connection with the verse XV, 167 K. M. T. (=XVI, 169 
Ch. T. Quoted above) tliat the Laksanas are the most 
important factors in ktivya-bmidha and the treatment of 
other elements comes as a matter of eom-se in their 

9. alamkarmr guT^aUcawa bahubhih samalamhrtam. 
hhusai^aiT iva citrarthais tad hhfisanam Hi smriam. 

' {XVI, Ch. T.) 

Does this indicate, to some extent, the comprehensive 
character of Laksana ? 

10. Mr. V. Raghavan has fully dealt with these views in his 
paper-on 'The Concept of Laksana in Bharata’ in Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras {¥oh pp. 54-82), 
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coiiiiexioii"^^. Later on, while he introduces Bharata^s 
treatment of Alaihkaras, he says that Laksanas constitute 
the body of kavya L e, poetic expression which is eiiibel- 
lished by the Poetic figures on the analogy of human body 
being adorned with ornaments' ^ Then again, while 
commenting on the verse yathincif kavyabandhem 
smMyenopmrnyate etc. (XVI, 42, K. M. text) that 
defines Upama, Abhinava remarks : kavyabandhesu 
katya-laksanesii satsu itymiena gauriva gamya iti imycwi 
alamkara iti darsvtam (p. 308). Here the Laksana has 
been clearly identified with kavyabandha is, poetic speech 
itself and naturally it involves all the necessary charm 
that makes poetry what it is. This view has been more 
clearly set forth in the lines that come immediately after- 
wards and run thus : — handho gumpho bhanitir vakroktik 
kavivyapara}^ iti hipary dy at laksanam tvalamkdrasunyam 

11. Lahsm^anyeva hi pradhUnam, laiprasahge graha[gU7ia)’* 
laMUrd tH, (p, 28gy cp, ctl,) 

12. evam havi^-vyapura^balM y ad aithajataih Uukih at smbha^ 
vad mdramanam tad eva laksay.am ityuktam, iatra ( tasya ? ) 
iarh'akalpasy alamkara adhuna 'vaktavyah. lamiirupayitinn uddiUti 
upametyadi . { XVIIf Ch, T^), kavye tavallaksanaih §ariram, , 
tayopamadayas trayd rthabhagah, yatha hi prthagbhutena kareiya 
ramayd 'uibhusyate tathopamanena iaima etaisadrsyena . /va kavi-, 
huddhuparivartainUnaivat prlhaksiddhenaiva prakrta-varnanlya * . 
vaniiavadanadi sundartkriyata iti tadevalamkarnh (p. 30J, op cit.) 

13. Anticipating an objection that if Laksana is equated with 
havwyapnra, it should have innumerable varieties instead of 
thirty-six, Abhinava replies that these are the principal varieties, 
others fmy he similarly emimeraied if the poet so feels (saiirimsad 
iti ca nany^di’Viiray.a~param(f}t htivi^hrdayavarttinam api parisam- 
hhyeyat'uat kinln bakulyena tamd iyaiapaksa‘vyaptam{^) iti ca-* 
havina^adhatavyam p, 28 q, op, cit,). Indeed, such a comprehensive 
poetic factor brooks only two types of enumeration — either a 
single variety having a very wide sphere or innumerable 
varieties— each occupying a narrow scope^ 
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api na nirarthaham ■ { p. 308, . op. o//. ). This remark 
undoubtedly reminds ■one of Knntakals theory of poetry 
'and the iiidividiial skill of the poet that underlies it. In 
another place Abhinava refers to the view of. jiis 
upadhyaya^^ (meaning Bhatta. Taiita, author of the 
Ka\^"akautiika) in connexion with the relationship 
between Laksana and Alaiiik«to, and remarks upadlnjaya- 
matantu d^'l)aJksanabaJat alamkdrapaiji raieitnjrrfH ^ ® 


14. Abhinava often mentions Bhattendiiraja (^^locana 
p 160, I 6) and Bhatta Tota (or Bhatta 1 auta..Plocana p. 29, 1. 9 
and p. 178, 1. 7) as his npadhyayas. Who is being specifically 
referred to here ? It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Bhatta 'laiita’s name is found very frequently mentioned 
in the Abbinava-bbaratl. In the present case Abhinava does not 
mention him by name but later on he has told us in one place 
(ch. XiX) that in the opinion of Bhatta Tota Laksanas along with 
other poetic factors, Alaitikara, Guna, etc. help the suggestion 
of Rasa. He says : — tatha coktarii bhattatotena, 

l(disanalamhrtiguna dosah sahdapravritafah f 
Vritisandhyahga-samramhhah samhMv& yalykamh ktla if, 
miYdnyasyantilmlyena samMiuaiiHi samiiithitm^^^ 

jhaiUyeva rasa yatra vyajyanie hladiMiir gtinaih |{ 

We know nothing about the treatment of Laksana bv the other 
guru of Abhinava, namely, Bhattenduraja. It appears, therefore, 
that Bhatta 'I’auta, and not Bhattenduraja is referred to by 
Abhinava here. 

15. flere, the term vaicitrya may have two meanincs—- 
(i) manifoldness and (2) charmingness. Abhinavagupta apparently 
uses it in the first sense when, following his upadkyTiya, he 
understands the Laksanas to be factors that serve to multiply 
three of the four Alarhkaras of Bharata into many. But when 
we go through his remarks in connection with the individual 
Laksanas it appears that he has accepted the second meaning too. 
While explaining the technical Laksana, Gunakirtana, he savs : 
lahsa'fpani hi alamharan npi citrayanti. Here, Abhinava is taking 
citrayanti to mean beautify (as his use of the word api would 
imply). Now, if the Laksana is to be h^^yasarlra or poetic 
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agcicekati. tatha hi laksanema yogai 

prakmisopcima, at/i^a/gar- Yumvno (a ?J 'tisayoldiJp manor a-~ 
fhaldiyenaprastitta 
fik....... (p. 308). 

Now although such peculiar views, namely that (1) the 
Laksana is identical with Imvyabandha instead of being 
one of its beautifying factors and that (2) its presence 
accounts for the multiplication or charmingness {vaicitrya) 
of the Alaiiikaras may not strictly fit in mth the treat- 
ment of Bharata where there is a clear tendency for embel- 
lishing the kavyabandha as much by the Laksanas^ as by 

expression, it itself stands in need of extraneous decoration and 
as such it cannot be taken to beautify the Alamkara. Either 
it must not be looked upon as kavya-§arlra or, if it should, it must 
cease to be a beautifying factor. Abhinava would probably 
justify himself by saying that an object, which has an exquisite 
grace of its o%vn, may serve to cast into the background even the 
beauty of its decorating factor. Jn that sense Laksana may be 
said to beautify even the Alamkara. In this connection we may 
remember the well-known lines of the Kumarasambhava : 

a7tydnya^obhajananUd hahhuva | 
sUdharai^o bhusayahhusvabhavah 11 {{, 42 cd^ 

Where Parvatfs necklace and her breasts have been taken to 
beautify each other. 

16. When Bharata explicitly said that kavyabandha should 
be endowed mith 36 Lahsarias {saprhhballaTcsai^anvitah XVI, 169, 
Ch, 1\) it appears strange how it can be identified with that poetic 
factor. It should be noted, in this connection, that after we had 
studied Abhinavagupta's treatment of Bharata’s Laksanas and 
written out this chapter of our work, we had the kind privilege of 
discussing it with Prof. S. P. Bhattacharyya in order to be fortified 
in our finding. He then closely studied the individual Lak§aiias 
of Bharata and told us that Bharata's Laksana might well be taken 
as an ‘elastic Poetic Principle’ which, like Kuntaka’s Vakrokti, 
includes,, within its wide scope, other poetic elements. He 
expressed his willingness to write a separate paper on Bharata’s 
Laksanas, where he W'ould maintain Abhinavagupta’s position 
that Bharata’s Laksaina is much more than a poetic element like 
Giina and Alaihkara. We are eagerly 'waiting to see an independent 
paper from the learned pen of the venerable professor. 
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the Alanikaras and the Giinas and where inany of the 
Alaihkaras mentioned under the name of Abhinava’s 
upMhyaya are conspicuous by their absence, they un- 
doubtedly carry some amount of historical importance 
since they tend to show the relationship of Abhinava’s 
Laksana with the theory of Vakrokti and to determine 
the chronology of Kuntaka and Abinava as well as the 
ultimate soimce upon wliich both of them are probably 
drawing. Considering all the remarks of Abhinava 
quoted above, one -would form some definite idea of 
the characteristics of Laksana. They are : 

Laksanas are essential in kwiya ; other poetic 
elements stand subordinate to them. 

The scope of Laksana is as wide as kovyfihc/aifhu 
or poetic expression in general. 

(3) Alamkaras augment the beauty of the karya- 
bandhtt', hence of the Laksanas. 

(4) Laksana has got a natural grace of its oivn 
due to the peculiarity of the poet's individual power by 
reason of which it serves to make poetry acceptable 
even without further embellishments and in absence of 
which poetry becomes flat and vapid and consequently 
unworthy of the name of it. 

(5) The presence of Lak.sarias adds to the charm 
of the Alamkaras he. Laksana is also a beautifying 
factor of Alanikara. 

Now, in the wide range of Abhinava's Laksana, one is 
naturally uiclined to read the comprehensive character 
of Kuntaka's Vakrokti. Secondly, the peculiarity of 
the poet's skill involved in the natural grace of Abhinava's 
Laksana or kU'vyabandJia has its counter-part in the 
vaidagdhyabmgl of Kuntaka. And lastly, the capacity, 
which Abhinava’s Laksana possesses for gi-ving a poignant 
effect to the charm of the Alamkaras, clearly reminds 
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one of Bhamalia^s Yakrokti which lies at the basis of 
all Alamkaras ikoHamlmro^naya w^tl—Bhamahaj ii. 85d.) 
Moreover, xAbhinava^s quotation of Bhamaha^s line saim 
mrvaiva vakroktir anayartho mbhmyate ( p. 289, opMt ) 
in support of his description of Bharata^s Laksana and 
his explicit use of the terms giimpka, bhardti, kwvi- 
ryapara etc. ( so well-known in Kuntaka ) adequately 
testify to the fact that Abhinava was thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the theories and principles of either Kuntaka 
himself or some earlier theorist who formulated the 
same line of opinion. Now, amongst the earlier theorists, 
we know that only Bhamaha expounded a theory of 
Vakrokti as the basis of all Alamkaras but it may be 
easily seen that his conception of Vakrokti was not so 
mature or developed as could be utilised by Abhinava 
in connection with his treatment of Bharata^s Laksanas. 
The terms and expressions used by Abhinava are 
undoubtedly those of Kuntaka and this makes it highly 
probable that the Vakroktijivita appeared earlier than 
the Abhinavabharati and Abhinava quite consciously 
identified ( Bharata^s ) Laksapa with Kuntaka^s 
Vakrokti. When, in ascertaining the date of Kuntaka, 
Dr. A. Sankaran noted the similarities in Abliinava^s 
works and Kuntaka’s Vakroktijivita (p. 119. Some 
Aspects of Literary Criticism) and remarked (p. 120) 
“probably the Vakrokti-jivita appeared late in the life 
of Abhinava,” he probably did not go into the details 
of Abhinava^s treatment of Laksana. The truth, however, 
seems to be that Abhinava utilised portions of the 
treatment of Kuntaka but did not quote him anywhere 
by name because he was not much earlier than himself 
and the views expounded by him had not, still then (and 
ill fact never), been established in the Sastra, Dr. 
Sankaran rightly observes tbak though the Vakrokti- 
jivita “put forward a diiSerent theory, it did not demand 
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serious consideration from a greater thinker like 
because it i^ecoguised adequately tlie iiirportance of Dlivani 

'and Rasa in poetry ” ( ibid )• . Anotlier probable 

conclusion is that both Abhinava and Kiintaka are drawing 
upon one and the same source and this is the Kavyukaii- 
tiika of Bhatta Tauta whose work is iinfortuiiatcdy lo^t 
’ to us , but whose views are quoted by later writers like 
Candidasa ( ®dipika, p. 7 ), Ksenieiidra { Kar. 35 
Aucityavicaracarcca ), Hemaeandra { pp. 3 and 316 
Ka^’y^aiiusasana ) and Eiicaka ( p. 13, 1. 23. Vyakti- 
vivekavyakhya). 

It is clear from their remarks that Bhatta Tauta 
emphasised the individual power of the poet in the 
composition of poetry ( tasya karma smytam kavymn) 
and certainly he was the first to note this fact and 
Kuntaka only derived it from him. Now, the close 
similarities between the character of Abliiiiava^s 
( interpretation of Bharata^s ) Laksana on tlie one liaiid 
and Knntaka^s Vakrokti on the other make it probable 
that both of these theorists are indebted to Bhatta Tauta 
for the formulation of the theories of Laksana and 
Vakrokti, in both of which kamrywpara plays the most 
important part. Kuntaka appears to have been inspired 
by the teaching of Tanta which he critically combined with 
the \iews of Bhamaha in order to exiDoiind his theory of 
Vakrokti. Abhinava natui’ally subscribed to liis gamrs 
views on Laksana and did not mind borrowing the 
expressions and terms of a theorist who humbly accepted 
one of the main teachings of Abhinava’s vcuierable guru 
although he used it for a different purpose, namely, tlie 
formulation of a^tlieory wliich de\dated from the beaten 
tracks of the Sastra. By utilising the treatment of 
Kuntaka, he has indirectly glorified his own guru Tauta. 


CHAPTER III 


THE GUN A DOCTRINE IN 
BHARATA. 


The general theoretical position of Gnna in Bharata^s 
scheme of Dramaturgy has been already determined. 
We have seen that this element theoretically constitutes, 
just like Laksa^a and Alamkara, the beauty of the 
language in which dramatic characters speak, justifying 
thereby its inclusion under the vadkahMnmja. It has, 
at the same time, been suggested that Bharata/’s Gunas 
(as well as other embellishing elements of drama) have 
nothing peculiar in them so as to make their presence 
impossible in poetry. With this assumption we now 
proceed to examine, with the help of available materials, 
the Guna Doctrine in Bharata^s Natyasastra. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no writer of the pre- 
dhvani schools, with the exception of Vamana, offers a 
general definition of Guna. All , these early writers have 
thought it sufficient to mention the different Gimas as 
undefined excellences of poetry, assign a place to them in 
their systems and merely describe and classify various 
kinds of such excellences. 

Of Vamana^s predecessors, Bharata, as we have 
abeady noted in the previous chapter, makes the Gunas 
( along with Dosas and Alamkaras ) theoretically 
subordinate to Easa not directly but only tlirough an 
indirect association (parcmipam^smnbmidha) . His Dosas, 
however, unlike those of Yamana and others, constitute 
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positive entities' and the Gunas are described as the 
negations of these Dosas • In this connectionj it may 
be noted that each of the Gunas of Bharata is not, in fact 
the opposite of a corresponding Dosa although Gunas 
like his Madhurya (XVI, 98, K. M. T.) and Slista (XVI, 
94, K. M. T.) may be construed in some of their aspects, 
as the opposites of Dosas like Ekartha (XVI, 88, K. M. T.) 
and Arthahina (XVI, 86, K. M. T.). Perhaps it is not 
meant that each of the Gunas should be strictly regarded 


1. Jacobi is probably right in remarking that the Dosas have 
been treated as positive entities from the commonsense point of 
view, for it is easier to find out a fault and grasp its function, 
while an excellence is more conveniently apprehended by consider- 
ing it as a negation of an easily understood fault. { Sb. der 
preuss. Akad,, xxiv, 1922, p. 223 referred to in S, K. De 
Sanskrit Poetics. Vol. II, p. 14) 

2. The K. M. text, after mentioning and defining the Dosas 
{XVI, 84-90 ) reads : gutju miparyayai! esnfn madhuryaudnrya- 
laksajfnh (XVI, 91 c-d). The reading has the sanction of Abhinava- 
gupta, but what should be the exact meaning of the term viparyaya 
here ? If viparyaya is to mean ‘opposite’, it is difficult to see why 
Madhurya and Audarya only should be specifically mentioned here 
leaving all other Guoas. The Ch, text reads : ela eva viparyasia 
guiyaii iUvyesu hirtita.^ (XVII, 9SC-d). From Abhinava’s comments 
it appears that we should understand by the teim viparyaya 
negation i. e. absence or ‘non-existence’ and not ‘opposite’. 
Abhinava distinctly remarks etad-dosa-vighala eva guy.o bhavatil- 
yarthah. kim-viSesanair ityaha mUdhuryaudarye lahsane=ankati 
yeddm. It is probable, therefore, that Madhurya and Audarya are 
mentioned to restrict the scope of the Gugas. It should not be 
understood that wherever these Dosas are absent, there exist 
Gu^as. guy-a viparyaySt etc., means that Gurias must keep clear 
of these blemishes and they must be restricted to that special set 
of ten of*. Madhurya, Audarya etc,, which has been enumerated 
here. When viparyaya is taken to mean ‘opposite’ the hames 
Madhurya and Audarya are not necessary ; when it means aphttva 
they have a significance. 
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as an opposite of an already defined Dosa. For in that case 
it would have been enough if the definition of a Dosa were 
given, and there would have been no need for defining the 
corresponding Guna separately, as the Guna could be 
easily deduced from the Dosa defined. It may be 
suggested that each Guna is to be regarded as the 
opposite of some Dosa or other, and not necessarily of 
those alone which are defined. Thus, it is possible to 
imagine a set of ten Gimas, corresponding to the ten 
Dosas, and these mayor may not correspond to the ten 
Gunas formally enumerated by him. This, perhaps, finds 
a parallel in the two sets of Dosas and viparyayas 
respectively, hinted at by Dandin and explicitly stated by 
Bhoja®, one of which constitutes the formally defined 
Dosas and the other constitutes the viparyayas of the 
defined excellences. But since Bharata has not given us 
any slightest suggestion to that efiPect it does not appear to 
be wise to take recourse to an ingenious way of conceiving 
an imaginary set of Dosas or of Gunas simply to ascribe 
the meaning ^opposite^ to the word viparyaya as some of 
the later writers have done. It will, therefore, be more 
reasonable if we agree wdth Abhinava that viparyaya 
should mean vighata Le, absence or nonexistence. From 
Abhinava^s remarks^ in connection with Bharata^s descrip- 
tion of the Dosas it is clear that poetry, in Abhinava^s 
opinion, satisfies its definition, even without further 
embellishments, provided it be marked by a conspicuous 


3. Sara$'vait'^ha'i;iihabhara 7 ^af p. 24. The second set of Dosas 

which are the opposites of corresponding Gunas has been termed 
arltimat . ( guifanarn. dr§yate yatra Uesadlnam viparyayak ). 

Prakasavarsa also follows this procedure. Hasarijavalarhkar a, a 
work of the last-named writer, was published (in Vol. V. No. i 
of the I. H. Q. ) by Pandit V, Venkatarama Sarma, 

4. etaddosavihinam etc. quoted above on 2 . Ch, /, 
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presence of Rasas, free from the faults mentioned 
before, and it succeeds in giving pleasure to the I’eudcr. 

It may be asked that since the Dosas, as the very 
name suggests, constitute factors ■which should be 
carefully avoided, how is it that they have been treated by 
Bharata in a context which deals exclusively with those 
elements that go to enhance poetic beauty ? The reason is 
not far to seek. We have only to remember that the 
Dosas in Bharata’s work precede in context the Gunas ; 
it is enjoined at the outset that the composition should 
be ‘faultless’, so that the reader may stand on a standard 
basis and prepare hunself for the appreciation of ]3oetic 
excellences that are described immediately afterwards. The 
post-dhvani witers, too, suggest in more than one place 
that absence of fault itself is a great merit.'’ The 
Kamadhenu states that it is admitted on all hands that 
the Dosas have a deterring effect on poetry, but how can 
they be avoided unless their nature has been fully under- 
stood ?'’ It is also necessary to remember in this connection 
that later writers like Bhoja, Prakaisavar.sa and others 
have divided Gunas into three classes, of which one deals 
especially with Dosas that have ceased to be such on 
account of their not marring the poetic effect under special 
circumstances. With reference to such Dosas Gomnda 


j. anyo guiio'siu •va ma’stu makcLH nirdosatH gtit}ah { Kesava- 
misra’s Alatiikara-sekhara, ii, i. p 14) 

apadosatniva vigui^asya giiiyah ( Kavyapradipa, introduction to 
to VII, I, p. 168). 

6. saundaryasya gnnUlamkara-ghaUtacaruivnsya aksipak 
svaslhanat pracya-vanam taiya hetauas talhavidhn dosah hnijia 
i%atm\a Hyanena dosa-jnatiasyUvasyadcarldvyato'kla, tesam 
ajnane parityagUtmanah phahsya durlahhan'&d in bhavah. 

Commentary on Vamana’s introduction to ii/i/i, 11. 4-6, 
P-39)- 
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■and Visvaiiatha, however, use; the term ' Guna by tt/paeUra 
{ t; e. secondarily ; but in them opinion such Giinas do 
not fall under the category of the technical excellenees. 
It will thus be clear that theorists of all ages have dealt 
with Dosas and Giinas side by side, and have even 
tried to establish a relation between the two elements ; and 
readers and aspiring poets had to study both carefully, so 
that the one might be avoided and the other utilised. 

The early writers on Poetics apparently regard Do§as 
and Giinas as absolute entities, — that is, they are taken by 
themselves, and not in relation to Rasa as attributes or 
absence of attributes, conducing to its development or 
non-development. Although some of these writers take 
Guna as dosabhava and others consider Dosa to be 
giimd)hava.t they all agree in this that both these elements 
constitute entities which can remain independent of any 
other constituent element of poetry. The term vijxiryayd 
which almost all of these early writers use in connection 
with Gunas and Dosas, has puzzled commentators and 
scholars. Our task, however, will be simplified if we take 
the word to mean cmyatkrihhwva or raiparifya 

according to the tenour and treatment of the writer who 
uses the term. 

As has been already said above, it would be an useless 
attempt to find in the specific Gunas of Bliarata always 
a direct opposite of the faults previously mentioned by 
him ; for wHle presenting, in a few cases, the opposite 
of some of the aspects of the Dosas, his Gunas have often 
been given independent definitions. These definitions are, 
however, not always easy to grasp. Bharata^s text itself 
is uncertain, and as is generally characteristic with an 

7. dosasyapi...k'vac{t tu bhahlo gttnavywvahai ah {Kavyapra- 
dlpa, p. y52. Introduction to vU, ii). See also Sahityadarpana^ 
^rtti under Kat . p> 48']. 

■■■"■"""A ' 
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early theoriser, his treatoieiit • is often iiiisystematie nml 
confused. The later sources which now exist to enlighten 
us as to the views of Bharata seem to have lost the spirit 
of Bliarata^s treatment. As for instance, Abliinavagiipta., 
on principle, reads the views of Vainana: into the Gtiiias 
of Bharata. He has tried systematically to attribute to 
Bharata^s treatment the twofold character of each of 
Vamana^s Gunas, both as a and as an artka- 

gimm. It is j>ossible that Abliinava thinks that ’\blniana 
deduces liis two classes of Giiiias, relating to and 

m'tha^ from Bharata^s composite definitions which, in his 
opinion, give indication of this twofold aspect in each 
Guna. Both Hemacandra and Manikyacandra, again, who 
criticise the Giina-Doctrines of Pre-dhvani writers 
adhering, in tlie main, to the views of Mammata, seem, 
in spite of minor dififerenccs, to have drawn upon one 
ultimate source which cannot now be traced. Their 
words and expressions coincide verbatim in many 
places. Both refer to the views of Bliarata in 
connection with each of the Gunas of Vfimana 
and Dan&i. They do not always quote Bharata but 
often summarise his views In tlioir attempt to trace 
the development of the Concept of Guna, Hemacandra 
and Manikyacandra apparently indicate that Yamaiia 
establishes his own view by a criticism of Bharata^s 


8. So long as we had to depend entirely on the K text 
of this chapter of the Natyasastra, the views of Bharata on 
some of the Gunas, as referred to by Manikyacandra and 
Hemacandra, appeared strange and could not be reconciled with 
the readings of the only available text. The definitions of 
Bharata’s Samata, Samadhi, Ojas, Arthavyakti and Udarata 
as presented by Manikyacandra and Hemacandra are different 
from those found in the K. M. text. The recent publicauon of 
the text in Chowkhamba, Benares Series, has thrown further light 
on these points and made most of their remarks intelligible. 
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treatment, and that Vamaiia himself has sometimes® been 
similarly criticised by Dandiii. Thus Abhinava, on one 
hand, and Hemacaiidra and Manik5^acandra, on the other, 
seem to have viewed differently the relation between 
Bharata and Vamana, inasmuch as in Abhinava, the two 
theorists are made to represent identical views about the 
Gunas, while in Hemacandra and Manikyacandra, Vamana 
is supposed to criticise and oppose Bharata in establish- 
ing his own system, sometimes to prepare the way for 
Dandin. In the latter case, however, we are confronted 
with chronological difficulties, for here we have to accept 
the position that Dandin came after Vamanad*^ 


9. While discussing the development of the Gunas Samadhi, 
Arthavyakti and Kanti, Hemacandra and Manikyacandra appear 
to hold that Dandin established his definitions of these Giiijas by 
overthrowing those of Vamana. Tnus, Hemacandra remarks 
(commentary on Kavyanusasana, pp. 197-98) : 

a) thasva giiiflntara-^samadhanat satnadhir iti bharatah, ...so'yam 
ati§ jyoktuvesesa iti vamanlyah. tasmad arohavarohakrmnah sam'adhih 

tadidivni gu? ti-l<tok2i-sancayi,iyor anyd nyantai anam iti dai^dl, 

tas 7 nad aiiya-dharuMsyanyatra sauiUdhanat samudhily 

Similarly, Manikyacandra remarks ( “samketa, p, 193) in 
connection with the Guna, Kanti : 

stotramaiiah — prltiki/t kanlam iti bharatah. madhuryam evedam, 

tasmad ait jjvaiy am Itantir itivamanah ojasi aujjvalyaias ( Hem- 

candra reads ojdpi iUtjjva.yajogat) tarki hantik. tasmci! iokasimanaiu 
kf ajnah kantir iti diuj^dt. 

We shall see later on that the character of the Gunas ascribed 
here to the treatment of Vamana and Dandin really correspond to 
the definitions given by these theorists. 

10. In fact, those two tiieorists do not at all care for the 
chronological relationship between Vamana and Dandin. In 
connection with their remarks on the Guna Samata, however, they 
appear to observe the order all right viz, Bharata— Dandin — 
Vanuma (^sainketa, p. 192 and Kavyanoiasana^ com, p. 197). 
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Blit a perusal of the texts of Daudiii and Taraaiia does 
not convince us that each criticised, on principle, t he vi(ov'‘^ 
of Ills predecessors. In some places, tlies(‘ later writers and 
commentators have the liabit of reading their own 
into the works of older theorists like Yfliimna and Dandin. 
We shall try to make this clear as we go on with Bliarala's 
Giinas and the treatmeat they reeeivtid at the hands of 
theorists who came after him. 

We have already said that Bharata describes Gunas as 
negations or absence, or more accurately the avoiclaiiee of 
Dosas. 

He enimierates the Gunas thus : 

Sfemh prasfalah samafn sauntdliir 
madhitryani ojah padn-sn^fk/ih/.ru’i/ ni/ | 
arfhasya ra rijaliir udarafu rn 

c(( hlryasya (JUhU dasaife^ ^ o 

( XVir, 9f), Cli. T.) 

Y e propose to consider, in detail, Bharata ’s conception 
of each of these Gunas along with the comments made by 
later writers : 

1. SLESA is defined in a twofold way in two separate 
versos: (i) Tiic Guna consists essentially of 5/em or 
eoaleseonco, and involves a coalescence (slisfafri) of words 
connected with one another (■samhafhJhr(n?iparrnuparftiHj 
through the collection of racauings desired by tlio poet 
(ips/ienrirflm-jafena). (ii) Tin's naturally well-knit 
(svatalj. si/piritfljadcUmin) coalescence is in a])p('arance 


II. The K. M. text reads haxiyayiha-i^tina dasitite. This 
doss not seem to be the right reading, for the definitions show 
that they cannot be regarded merely as artha-,s;w},n, unle.ss 
t\e sepaiate kUuyarthu and taite it as “the sense of poetrv“, 
which phrasing is really redundant. Our reading here {ISvyasya 
gm}ah) has the sanction of the Abhinavabharati, 
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clear (splntfafii svabhtmbiah^ but is to be comprehended 
by means of a subtle discernment (vicam-gahmiamj^^ , 

Abliiiiavagiipta explains the first of these verses as : 
ka visa muf-preksi fay a parcispm'a-mmhaddhaya yojanmja 
sfunpannam yad Ipsltam artha-'jatcmi, tempalaksitasijwr- 
ihasya npapadyamuncmja jipapadyamcmciMtma gimadi 
slesah. For illustration, Abhinava takes the same verse 
as has been given by Vamana to illustrate his own 
arlha-gnna Slesa. In explaining this illustrative verse 
{drsfA:alkasa}ia-samst]iile priyafame)^^ Abhinava remarks : 
atra rncmoratliarMpy eka~krda-}idyikd-ytigah^ 
gnihanadaks/indrthas tathopapadlio yenasambhdm 
naspadam rta bkamti, teua kutilo'py ayam krarno m 
hrdmje idirmatvam hhajcdG : niajjati hrdaye yatah 
sarvcmjetL The last part of the remark seems to follow 
and explain Vamana III, 2, 4, whore the artha-gima Slesa 
has been defined as ghatand slesah with the remark : 
kramia-kaufilycuudbanaivopapatU-yog^ gkatand, where 
the idea of upapatti or --suitability as 

Abhinava puts it ) of many ideas occur. Again, by 
Bharata’s supratibaddha Abinavais reminded of Vamana^s 
mbda-guna Slesa which has been defined ( iii, 1, 10 ) as 

12, Ipsitenartha-j't^teyia smnhaddhaniiparamparam X 
slistata ya padanam hi slesa iiy ahhidhlyate \ 
vicara-gahanam yat syai sphtiiam caiva svabhavaiah 1 
svatah supratibaddham ca slisiam tat pariktHitam li 

(K, M. T,, xvi, 93-P4). 

TheCh. Text (XVII, 97) reads vtcarya graha^avi vrtya in the 
first quarter and smtah supratibaiidhas ca in the third quarter 
of the second verse. Supratibandhas ca is a doubtful reading. For 
vicUraffahanam Abhinava appears to note an alternative reading, 
which the printed texts do not give : vicaropahaiam, which he 
explains as vahra (m) ghatamanam veiyarlhah. In the Ch. text 
the order of the above two verses has been interchanged, 

13. This well-known verse is found in some versions of 
the Amarusaraka. 
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mmrnatvam ; for Abliinava expressly remarks : tad eva 
i}ius\yy^o/iTi ttcyatSj the viciST)tata being’, in bis opinion, tlie 
effect of sandhi and the nse of anuprasa. Vainaim explains 
mmrnatva as : yastnin sati baliTiiiy apt padUmjehurad 
hhusante ; Abhinava echoes this and says : padruta/d 

slisfata paraspara7n...sambaddha-hatiMnuatayu amkam 

elM-2xida>n iva hhatid^ Thus, Abhinava attempts to 
approximate the twoford definition of Slesa given by 
Bharata to the artha—axid. kibda-gunn Slesa defined 
respectively by Vamana. Without holduig that the 
apiDi'oximation is in every respect justifiable, ’we may 
say that in the two definitions of Slesa given by Bharata 
It IS not impossible to distinguish with Abliinava two 
aspects of the Guna relating respectively to kibda and 
artAff,— the one consisting essentially of a more smooth 
arrangement or coalescence of words, and the other 
emphasising the well-knit diction which makes a suitable 
meaning clear on the surface by a commingling of ideas. 

Hemacandra ( p. 196 ) and Manikyacandra ( p. 191 ), 
however, take only one aspect of Bharata^s treatment 
remarking : svabhava-spastam vimagahemam vamh 
shstain Hi bharatah. It is evident that while reprodu- 
cing Bharata’s views, they lea%^ out, the idea of 
Vamana s sahda-guna which, Abhinavagupta thinks, is 
involved in the eximessions 'slistata and stqmilihaddlm 
mentioned in Bharata's definition above. They represent 
Vamana as rejecting Bhai-ata^s definition on the ground 
that the qualification vicara-gabana is mere dexterity 
in the use of expression ( so as to hint ) at a recondite 
sense and so it is not an excellence of diction. “ It 

14. This passage in the commentary is corrupt. 

15. vtcara-gahanam gabhirarthmn abhidbanTibhiiiheva-vyava- 

harav.ndagdhlyam, na tu gnmpha-dharmah. gumphadhanm hi 
^ tVilpl blsscth f ill Vmmuiah (( )samketa, 

p. 191 ), 
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is for this reason, they hold, that Vamana characterised 
Slesa as or smoothness. We may note that 

even Vamaiia^s definition was, according to Manikyacan- 
dra, rejected by Dandin, as being unsatisfactory. 

II. PR AS AD A. Of this excellence Bharata gives 
only one definition, but apparently it has reference both to 
kibda and to CLrtha, It consists^® of a clearness through 
which the sense, wfiiich is not directly stated, appears from 
the word iised"^ from the relation of the easily understood 
word and sense^ ®. 

Abhinavagiipta, however, regards Bharata^s Pras^da 
as equivalent to Vamana^s artha-guna of the same 
name, for he remarks : so’rtko vaimalydsrayo'pi mima- 
lyarn iipacdrat The arfha cannot itself be vaimalya ; 
the qualification is used in a metaphorical sense. 
This certainly corresponds to Vamana^s ariha-guna 


16. aihanuJdo buhdair yaira iabdUd arihah prailyaie \ 
stikha-hihdartha-samyogat pra^adali parillrtyate I 

( XVI, 95, K. M. T. ). 

apy,tnuhio hudhair yatra babddriho va praltyate\ 
suMia-^ahdariha-sambodhat prasadah pariblrtyate ii 

( XVil, 99, Ch, T. ) 

17. We accept the reading arthah of the K. M* text 

imtQzd of Jab Ao’rtko HU of the Ch« text, although the latter is 
supported by the explanation of Manikyacandra and Hemacandra. 
Our reading appears to have been accepted by Abhinava. 

18. We accept the emended reading sukha-sabdartha samyogai 
(K. M. r.). The actual it^ddvigmukha fox sulha i^ apparently a 
mislection, as Abhinavagupta's reading as well as the Ch. text, on 
this point, makes it clear, Abhinava explains: sukhayati na 
prayatnam apeksate yah ^abdarthah. Jocobi proposes to read 
mukhya and thinks that Uharata’s prasada Corresponds to 
Samadhi ; but this is hardly justifiable. SeC Sanskrit Poetics, ii, 
p. 15, fn 31. 
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Prasadii, wliicli has been defined as roilm-rtiiniiihiaiir-' 
(iii, 2, 3). 

Manikyacandra and Hoinacatidra. however remark • 
ribhnlda-tmyn-vTicnhi-^jogrd muiMayor api iahhurlhnioh 
pralipHttih prasada Hi hhnratah (Kavyannsfisana. com'. 
1 >. 196), to which Manikyaeainb-a further adds : pra.siddhr,'- 
rfha-jmhfu Hi himrah, pada-pTirriku lad-(trthr,ni[iaH,- 
Hi mhdurtlmynr grahmiani (“samkota, p. IhU). In this 
connection Hemacandra cites, anonymously froni the 
Kicaka-vadha®", the illustration 

yasynlDu- aH-cjanddiira-jakida-pmtimain galaiii l 
m vah Icarofu niiiKaiigain udayain prafi maitgaiam s 
Hetc, the qualifying words yaxyn jfilridd-pnifiii/a cic. 
arc so well-known {prmiddlirnilta-p/tda) that tlicy at 
once makes it elciU’ that Siva is here meant. Hcnc<.‘ he 
remarks : npyam rihmnrtdlirirn I'isci^yr/yrin/ nkHh, for 
here vsm have a mention of the rlUcHyd Siva by the 
veiT qualifying vm^u itself, vi-.. y„.,ya jalado- 
piritima, 

IIL 8 AM A PA or evenness, consisting of expressions 
which are not redundant or tlifficult to understand and 

which do not contain an excess of furya-padasi'^ 

Vamana explains curna-padu as adlrgha-samasr, and 
anuddhatu-pada {vrtti under i, 3, 24)-short com])ounds 
and soft vocables ; while Bharata defines it as : 


19. 


Abhinava, as usual, approximates this definition also to 

\ s §abdaguna Prasada, remarking: — ata eva saithi-^ 

lyUtma Sabda—gtt^ah prasadak, but oiir manuscript is so corrupt 
here that it is difficult to follow what arguments lead to this 
conclusion. 

20. Ed. S. K. De, i. 3. 

21 . naticur-^a-padair yuUa na ca vyarthabhidhZyibhth | 
no. dui boahn tad ca krtU samah at samaia mala || 

( K. M. T. ; XVf, 96 ) 
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anf lMcldka-pacl^^ tatha eaniyataksarain i 

arthlipel'saksara^^ ctmi^padam. hiidkaih ii 

■. ■ (XVIII, 51, KM.T.) ' ^ 
wliicli also empliasises a composition of short com- 
pounds and the use of letters depending on nothing but 
the sense. 

Abhinava makes Bharata^s Samata equivalent to the 
Samata of Vamana, remarking : kiManmn 
samafmt samiata . .... xUrgha-sama^^^ ca 

visamatd, tadviparyayena samata iipah'anta-7ndrga>- 
pmdiyciga-rivpeiytikiam bkavati. This is an approximation 
to Vamanals sahda-gmm Samata defined as margabJieda 
(iii, 1, 11) and explained as mmyenopakramMs tasij- 
atyagah Then again, Abhinava seems to I'ead d/iAirbodhm- 
ahhidkanaisca in place of na diirbodha taisca krta of the 
K. M. text, and attempts to find in Bharata^s Samata 
the idea of Vamana^s artka-gima Samata as well. 
Commenting on injartkabMdhayibMh in Bharata^s 
definition, he remarks ; nisprayojajnam. artham yd 
bhidadhati sabdanam na tvetad vaimalycm iti prasadena 
iiirastam etat. Therefore he proceeds to explain, 
referring to the next of the definitive verse : na hi 
sarvathd nisprayojanata^ api fu sad apt prayojanam 
rhwbodhani, tad aka durbodha ( nabkidka) nair^^^ iti 
After this he goes on to say : ahhidhlyate asmai 
ityabhidhanam pfriyojanam.. In this connection, 
Abhinava cites the vei'se cy'ata-smnanasak kiinduh 


21 a. |t appears that the scribe has left out three letters, 
namely, na^ hhi zxxd. dha from the actual reading of Abhinava here. 
Judging from the pratlka of words Gommented upon there is left 
no room for doubt that the original text had the two words 
durbodhana ahhidtiana. The only possible combination of 
these two words gives the x(td,dmg dtirhodhanabhidhanaih wiiich 
is to be connected with padail^ in the first foot of the verse. 
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puspocJgmnesmlma ■ drama maknjffHiiirai^ih ^airpai^tnup 

etc, quoted' by Vaiiiaiia (vriti iiniler iiL *i* Iho 

conmient that here (in, the seeteui i\NJt ) thpr.-* siiine 
amount of viiisamya as involved in pa'ala'anailtiwila. 
This verse is a description c4* ria-samilif^ find a.^ snrh 
the mention of malayammraf, whieli !ioiriii,e\- paeulnuly 
to the spring, is out of harmony in thr eoiiiext. 
Yet its mention is not absolutely rediimluiif >int‘e it 
helps to awaken viprafaNddm Ahluinava 

goes on remarking: khUa prakarfhjafu sphnijifa 
pasnatiti visamata. This (parrieularly wnrd ^phahurf) 
cx|3laias the durlmJhf urn ih nr in 

Bharata^s definition. Tlie prakranfa-hiadu horn cafi ho 
avoided, as Vamaiia hiinself ^liows, if j‘f‘|)!aec the 
second foot of the verse by mmmri m ginfm Imfllnaiaflaie 
hiranti na koliillfh and then thf* xa-rsr would be an 
instance of avaimmya or Sainata as nn afi/mppn/tr 

Hemacandra (p. 197) and .Manikyaeaiulra (p. l!rj), 
however, read : paraspammhkTfruiju ijaprda/Hlvragramah 
samani Ui Nmratcdp whieli corresiiuiul-- to BharataV 
definition of Samata as fuuud in t!io (ih. text-'v 
They indicate that Dandiii rejects tins dihuitiou on the 
ground that (xunas and xilamkaras, whieii arc ihemsel\%‘s : 
bhinnudkikaram, cannot adorn each other" This is 
certainly not the view of Dandiii, but the eommcntators 


22 anydnya-sadrsam yatra iaika kyanyo^iiya^-Miiimitam } 

alamhnra-gmyM mha samusat smnatTi yathti || fX\lb loo) 

^ Summai is to be preferred to the reading samatvTd of liie K. M, 
text 

^ Obviously the reading yaMu is a mislection here. It should 
be as Inrhe K. M. text A definition ending in yam is 

always followed by an illustration of it. 

,23», ^htHHud/iafiigUf^alufkl'&Fdh fivani bhTisay$}ft^r • 

tit dcifydlt ; . slcsa'yQ.fnaka^ciivay.t bhuryuuupp asaica prasiuis.'^^i^tifjikn. 
mgfh^anH, iasmM bmtdke^'i^am§awia^^^ muam (Viwilvto,/. /p^). , 
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read . their o^¥n view here m accepting the Alamkaras 
as related to the Iccwya-sarira md the Gunas - to 
Imvyatman, In Dandin^s work, however, these entities 
are not hMnnadJiura, since they both adorn the 
Imvya-sarlra, ■ ■ 

IV. SAMADHI consists in the presence of that 
peculiar or distinguishing embellishment of sense which is 
understood by men of critical discernment^^, Abhinava- 
giipta remarks in this connection : yasyarthasya 
abMyiiJdcdh pratibMmMimyavadhMr viseso^purvah 
svoUikhita upalabhyate sa samEhita-mmiah^sampadya’- 
visesatmd artho msistah samadhih. This explanation 
closely follows Vamana^s . ^T#^ : samadhi-kmrmatvat 
samadhih (iii, 2, 6) in connection with the definition of 
Samadhi as an artka-gima. In the fourth foot of 
Bharata^s verse on Samadhi, Abhinava reads pariklrtitah 
and not pariklriyate. He remarks samadhi-sabdasya 
yo'rtkah parihara4ctkmnas tena yah pariJmrtitaJp paritah 
samantad dkrcmtya xtceamne (f) sampamiak sa m 
samadhih, akrantyoccarane aroimvarohakrama eva. 
This explanation drohavaroha-krama^ depending on 
iiccdmnay is meant to make the definition correspond to 
Vamana^s Babdaguna samadlii defined as drohdvarohakra- 
m4{in,i,13). 

Hemacandra (p. 197) and Manikyacandra (p. 191) 
explain Bharata^s definition of this Guna simply as : 
artha.^ya gimdntan^ samadhih : but the texts 

of the Natya-sastra which we at present possess do not 
lend support to this definition® Of course it is somehow 

24. ahhiyuktair vUesas fu ydrthasyai’VQpalabhyate \ 
fena carthena sampminah samadhih fariklrtyMe H 

(XVI,97.K. M. T.) 

25. Hemacandra and Maijiicyacandra’s e^^planation speaks of 
superimposition {samadhana) of some special or distinguishing 
quality on the sense, and really corresponds to Da^din’s Samadhi^ 
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possible to arrive at this position from the definition of 
bainiidhi given in the K.,M. text, because the apprehension 
of the charms of metaphorical expressions is possible only 
for intelligent people. But this is far-fetched and it 
cannot be taken in any way as the direct summarisation 
of any of the definitions found in the printed texts, 
liemacandra and Manikycandra think that Vamana does 
not accept the definition of Bhai’ata as referred to by 
them, since it is nothing but a special ease of Atisayokti 
(so’yani^ atikiyoJdi-mSesah. tasmad drohararokakmmak 
samadhir iti vamanah — "saihketa, p. 192 )’ 

V. MADHURYA consists of sweetness, where a 
sentence heard many times or repeated again and again 
does not produce weariness or di.sgu.st. “ “ The text of 
Abhinava’s commentary on this passage is corrupt in 


which consists of the transference of the qualities or actions of 
one thing to another, that is. metaphorical expression generally 
Dr. h. K. De (Sanskrit Poetics Vol. il, p. ,6) was apparently 
relying on the commentaries of Manikyacandra and Hemacandra 
when he took Bharata’s Samadhi to be "superimposition of some- 
thing special or distinguishing in the sense”. The Ch text 
tile dennition as : 

upatnasmyahisianam (?) arthanMi yatnatas tatha | 

praptanam Catt-samyogah samadhih pariklrtyate || (A'fr//. loi) 

Which is certainly a corrupt text and does not give us any 
solution here. Siiould we understand that tlie e.xpression 
atisamyoga here implies superimposition ? ,\nd does the first foot 
read upamasm^a htsianam ? In that case Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra’s definition may somehow be deduced from the 
one in Ch* text. 

36. bahuSoyat kriam knvyam uktam va’pi punah pnmih | 
nodvejayati tasmaddhi tan mudhuryant ndahrtam n' 

, , , , 98. K. IVI. T.) 

hahuto yacchrutam vakyani uktam va'pi punah punah | 

nodvejayatiyasmnddhi tan mUhiiryam iti smriam |j ' 

(XVII, 102. Ch. T.) 
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many places, but it is clear that he reads ^rntam for 
krfxvm and vakyarn for kavymn of the K. M. text 
This reading is supported by the Ch. text, as well as 
by the remarks of Hemacandra and Manikyacandra on 
this point. It is clear that Abhinavagupta here, as else- 
where, reads the views of Vamana into Bharata, and 
presents Madhurya from two views-points, r/;., as a 
kihcla-guna and as an ariha-guna. He remarks : yad 
yasmacldJi-etor mkyam ini/tam mviktya-vi^^aryayayor (?) 
aspadam iia bhavati tan niadhuryam draghlyasl ncoimse 
tail (=sammya-viparyayau) avasyam bharata Hi tad- 
rlraha era nmdhuvyam iahda-gmiah. This is undoub- 
tedly an elucidation of Vamana^s prfhak-padatra ( hi, 1, 
20 ) which has been explained in the vriti as snmasa- 
dairghya-)rivrtti. In Abhmava\s opinion, Bharata^s 
Madhurya is also an artha-guna consisting of nkii- 
raid try a, as defined by Vamana. Thus : punah punar 

apy aktam artJmjatam yad yasmaddhetor aragidtanerm 

vairasyena (?) ...tad vacana-vaieitryatinakam mMhuryam 

artha-gimah varmumtarribhidheyataya hi sa evartho 

vicitro tdiavati.^'^ 

Hemacandra (p. 198) and Manikyacandra (p. 189) 
think that the definition given by Bharata is too wide, 
for it would include even the harsh utterances of a 
beloved person which do not produce disgUvSt. It is for 
this, in their opinion, that Vamana defines the kiMa-guna 
as prihak-padaira, which too has been later on discarded 
as too narrow a definition.® ® 

27. The text of the commentary is extremely corrupt and 

incorrect here. Perhaps Abhinava meant to explain it thus 

yasmaddhetor avagakanena 'vairasyena na yojayati. 

28. baJmdha h'utam api yad antidve^aham 'vacas tanmadhuram 
iti bharatoHam tu lahsaitam priya-jctna^ruksaksaraksepa-vacanepi 
tidyat'uad ativyapaham. prthalipadati} ain tu madhuryain vamanok- 
tam avyUpakam. saw'^sdpi madhuryasya drsteh. 

ipsafhheta. p. i 8 g). 
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VI. OJAS : (i) Strength, whore the composition 
is characterised by the use of varied, striking and 
dignified compound words, ha\dng letters agreeable to one 
another.”® ( K. M. T ). (ii) This excellence occurs 
where there is richness of word and its sense and where 
a low or censured object becomes an object of exulta- 
tion. ( Ch. T ). 

Abhinava accepts the first definition, reading mintra- 
(/art for the obviously cornipt m- in svaraih of the K. M. 
text, and oxifiaining mnuruga us yrifra rarmir irinjaii- 
tamm apeksyate taim smau-ugaivam. Ho takes the 
example quoted by Viimana (under iii, 1, 5) to illustetc 
Ojas as a scthda-giina (rilniiiainrdmrmda n/fmjartr 
'uartaymdi) and remarks in this connection : ntra ra Hi 
HiJk/o nda mbdam .<tra-gumtfrtyripek!f(tfc...rfad era gad/taf- 
vam ucyate. But if the ro.ading is altered to riliilifa- 
nmdhndhara manjarlr hluyanti, it would be no instance of 
gadhahandhatva, since the letters dha and lo are by them- 
selves guru ; hence they are jedyapekm or dependent on 
themselves, and unlike the letters ra and na in the former 
reading they have no samiragafra or Ojas. Abltinava 
further remarks : mhidavayavafayaira mmamm mfnkse- 
pena yuktani padaui yatrurtha-hlunjUu (?) iti scuhkseprj 

namurtha-guna oja.Ji ekam api vastii ndurair haiiubhili 

padair upambadhyato vistarutinakam apyojo'rtha-gunah. 

29. samasavadbhir vividhair vicitrais ca padair yntam j 
sa iti svarair ndarais ca tad ojah pariklrtyafe || 

(XVJ, 99 ). 

30. avagtiamhlno ‘pi syad udaitambhiwakaJi | 
yatra iabdartha-sampatiis tad ojah pariklrtiiam i! 

(XYII, 103). 

I'he first line is probably currupt. From the remarks of 
Hemacandra and Manikyacandra (though Manlkyacandra’s text 
itself is a bit currupt here) tfie reading would apparently be avagUd 
pi him* pi. 
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This explanation of the terns smnasa and mstm^a 
is certainly after Vamana^s remark in connection with 
the arthu-guna Ojas defined as arthasya prmidMh 
fi.ii, 2, 2) audit agrees with the memorial verse which 
Vamaiia quotes : — 

paddMh^ vakya^racmimn vakyarthe ca padabhidhu | 

prcmclhir vyasa-smnascm ea sabhiprayatvam asya tu \\ 

(vrtti under iu, 2, 2) 

liemacandra and Manikyacandra accept the definition 
of Bharatais Ojas found in the Ch. text. Hemacandra 
paraphrases the verse thus: avagltasya Mnasya m 
vastimak kihdWrtlia-sampadu yad udattatvam nisirimnU 
kavayas tad oja iti bharatah (pp, 194-95)^ In other words, 
this excellence consists in imparting loftiness to an 
object which is low or treated with contempt ; that is, 
glorification of the inglorious. They criticise it remarking 
that this cannot be a special excellence, since even the 
depreciation of a noble object may equally constitute a 
case of Ojas, and Manikyacandra distinctly remarks : 
a}fmUnavagltcisyapakm^sam,encmjaso’pi gunas^ja praptefp. In 
this connexion Hemacandra refers to the view of 
Mahgala, who is reported to have criticised BharataV 
Ojas to the same effect. He also remarks® % under the 
name of Dan^n, that poets have got three sorts of liberty 
in their treatment of a subject. Sometimes they extol 
an insignificant object, sometimes they depreciate an 


31. anamagatasya {^'^gliatyd) ahlnasya vu vasttinah sabdar-- 
ihayor arthasampada yad anndMiatvain nipncanti kavayas 
tarhi tad anoj ah syad iti mahgalah { Kavyanusasana* com, 

P‘ 19s), 

32. kavlnam ahhidheyam praii trayatp panihanah, ete nyunam 
iifkarsanti, adhikani apakarsantiy yatharlham vastu khyapayanti^ 
tat katham ivayafa gUT^a iti dandly tasmat.sawiasahhuyastvam 
{phid) 
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elevated character, and in other cases they see the thing 
as it is (with the poets’ eye) and describe its true nature. 
Hence, he says, such a charactoi’istie would not constitute 
a special Guna in Dandin’s opinion. 

VII. SAUEXTMAEYA consists of an agreeable sense 
which results from agreeably employed -words and from 
well-connected euphonic combinations^ b Abhinava. 
as usual, equates this with Yamana’s Saukumarya, both 
as a kikla-gmia and as an artha-gnm. The i)hrase 
s<ukha-pvayojya kihrla brings in the idea of Dandiu's 
(misJlmrak.Yira-pnnjalU (i, 69) and of Vamajui’s ajam- 
fhcitra (iii, 1, 21). Again, the aparusya (iii, 2, 11) of 
Vamana, wliich consists chiefly of the avoidance of 
disagreeable or inauspicious statements, is said to be 
hnplied m Rharata’s rui'tlta or agreeable 

sense. 

Mapikyacandra (p. 193) and Hemacandra (p. 198) 
still see a difference between the characteristics of this 
Guna as set forth by Bharata and Vamana, for tliey 
remark : stikhn-sahdarthcm snkmimram -if/ h/mrafak, 
aiiklm-mhdnm era Hi iv iTmimmh. It is needless to add 
that they have not correctly presented the view? of 
Vamana, each of whose Gunas clearly possesses a two- 
fold character. 

VIII. AETHAVYAKTI. Exi^Hcitness, (i) in which 
the meaning is apprehended as soon as the woi'd is 


33- suhha-prayojyairyac chabdair yukiam su-klista-smidhibhih | 
sukumUrarthor-sarnyuhtam saukumaryam tad ucyate || 

iCh. r. XVII, 104). 

This re.iciing is accepted by Abhinavagiipta. 'I'he K. M, te.-ct 
reads (XVI, 100) mukhya-prayojyair yaechandaih i}) or mukhya- 
prayojyaU chandobkih as a more correct alternative reading in the 
footnote. 
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eiii|:)lo}mF ^ ; (ii) wliw^ describes the nature of tilings 
as they appear in the world by means of well-known 
predicates"". It is clear that the first of these definitions 
corresponds to Vamana's kthda-guna Arthavyakti 
(III, 1, 23) which is explained by him as jliupityartha^^ 
praMpaftikmh^^^^^ while the second would approximate 
to his artha-gima of the same name (iii, 2, 13) which 
has been defined as vastn^svahhava^-sphutatva. The 
K. M. text here is ob\ioiisly corrupt. Abhinava reads : 
stiprastddhab]ndha/yt7m^^^ in place of s?jp}^asiddka dim- 
tuna tu, which latter is unintelligible. This phrase 
he explains as siiprasiddharn abhidhma/ni aMidJid-vyapwro 
yasyam kavya-kriyayam set enihxwyoJdih kd)dm-gim^^^ 
In his opinion, this excellence occurs where the expressed 
sense, containing well-known and well-understood 
predicates, prevails, and therefore it is a sabda-gima. 
Abhinava considers it also as an oirtha-gmia ; but his 
remarks in this connection are not siiiSiciently clear. 
The verse prkhesu sahkha-sakala-cchavim cdiadm 
which he cites as an illustration, is taken from Vamana 
where it is given as an example of vastti-svabhdva-- 
sphtitatva, i, e, of his artha-gima Arthavyakti. 


34, yasyarthanupram§ena manasa pavikalpyate \ 
anantaram prayogasya sa rthavyaktir udahrta li 

(XVlI.iosdCh.Tp 

The text is defective as the verse is Wanting in the object of 
the verb parikalpyate. Should we read the first foot as yasyartJid 
nupramiena t It then gives some sense, 

33, suprasiMha dkahina tu {f) loka-karma-vya*vasthita\ 
yakriya kriyate kavye sgI rthavyaktir udUhrta !l 

(XVI, loi, K. M. T.h 
Should not loka'-kar?nab^ lokadharma ^ 

35a, Abhinava’s reading is metrically defective. Could it be 
read as suprasiddhahhidhana tu 'i 

6 
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■ Plemacandra (p. 199) and Manikyacaiidra (p. 192), 
however, attribute quite a different defioitioii to Bliarata, 
remarking : yammm a-fcttlia-sthM tatM-sUnia f^rar- 
fhah pmtibhati so^rthcivyakiir gtma iti bimraiaih'’ 
They consider that this Ginia is only a special aspect of 
Bharata^S' Prasada and' that Vamaiials school rejected 
the above definition for that reason. 

IX. UDlRA or UDlTTA. (i) An exaltedness 
which is marked by superhuman and other varied feelings 
and by the erotic (%/^pam) and the marvellous {nrlbhufa,)^ 
(ii) An excellence which characterises a eompositioii 
by the presence of diversified or charming sense 
{eitra/rtJimJ^ and of well-spoken words {saJdaih), wliich 
have more than one particular s<ms(‘ tind wliich are 
marked by elegance (saudlmTa-siffnyHffdh):^'^ 

Abhiiiavagiipta, who accepts tlie first definition, 
explains the excelleuce thus : yaira nnuntsocltaH) apf 
divyafaya^ akaranMkyitldam api irhgarcm^ avisiumja- 
stJicinamapy adhhiifeiia yiddafii rarnyate taiUgfdair rd 
idblmiTimthhimiddh^^ tad udUrain, iaini nadaryam 


35b. Prof. S. P. Bhattacharyya kindly suggested to me 
that the definition of Arthavyakti attributed to Bliarata by 
Manikyacandra and Heniacandra comes directly from the denni- 
tion given in the Ch. text if anantaram in the third foot of that 
text (fn. 34) h read as arthantaram. The definition in the Ch, 
text would then mean : — * 'Arthavyakti consists in the positing 
df a sense different from that actually attaching to the words 
thereof through a fancied mental (as opposed to verbal) 
function.” 

36. dmya*hhava*paritam yacchi hgarZidhlmtayoj itani f 
a.neka*hUa'Da-‘Samytiktam udaram fat pral iriiiam ii 

{XVI, 103, K. M. ']•,) 

37. anehartha-^vi^esair yat suhtaih sausihava-sadnyntaih j 
upetam atbcitrarthaih ndattam tac ca klrtyaie li 

(XVII, J06, Ch. I'J 
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artha-gimiah In other words, the excellence consists in 
describing what is not divine as divine, what is not mar- 
vellous as marvellous, what is hardly tender as full of erotic 
sentiment, either by the delineation of these sentiments 
of the erotic and the marvellous or by the vibhmas 
and amibhavas thereof. This, he goes on to say, 
has been called agramyatva by others {etad eva 
cagramyat/min anyair iiktam) and explains agramyatva 
as follows: gramyam hi vastu yathasthitam agojita- 
raecmarvisemm prasiddki-mMra-prarnMmm ucyatCj tato^ 
mjad agrcmiyani. In his opinion, therefore, this aspect 
of Udara corresponds to Vamana^s mbhu-gima 
which the latter defines as agrmnyabva ( iii, 2, 12). 
Abhinava means, perhaps, as his citation of Vamana^s 
illustration on this point shews, that what is gramya or 
vulgar must not be entertained in poetry. The illustra- 
tive verse from Vamana under iii, 2, 12.) tvam 

evmmttundaryd m ca rueiratdyam parieitah etc. is free 
from vulgar effects, which have been removed by a 
careful depiction of suitable feelings and sentiments in 
a dignified manner. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the reference to feelings and sentiments in this Guna 
of Bhax’ata approximates it partly to Vamana^s artha-gima 
Kanti. “The implication of adbhiita 7'asa^'^ as Dr. De 
points out “and the characteristic that it deals witli 
divya--bliiiva indicate probably certain dharma^ 

causing wonder, such as Dandiif s Udara ® ^ would 
contain.^^ The use of the expression amha-hhuva- 
samyidda Abhinava further, by a great deal of 

forced interpretation, to read the idea of Vamana^s 
vilmtatva — ^iii, 1, 22 ) into Bharata^s 
definition, remarking : tatra hi tulya-jata-Spiga-lmgadi- 

38. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p. 18. (fn. 38), 

39. Kavyadarsa, i, 76»77, 
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hhedena HthamhJmto nartaM’-miud rrHah, hhinnlr lail 
itkiam t'ikatatimh nm'lnrtyainatiatL'am iff. 

liemiicandra (p. 199) Manikyacaiidra (p. 192) remark 
with reference to Bliaratals Fdfira : baliHldiih sTiksinnis 
m visesaih sametam itdaram Hi iduiraiah, which is sonu^- 
what akin to the second LTdara of Dancliii as wAl as to tin* 
definition given above from the Ch. text, with the diftcrence 
that they apparently read mks)iKdh fern sTiliaih of the 
printed (Ch.) text They think that Yfimaiials school 
rejects tliis definition of Bliarata on the ground that it 
docs not constitute a special Guna ; it is only an nHfd- 
haviut arthah or a meaning of a descriptive or allusive 
nature. ( ullGlchacati mjcun artJuih hflhaia gnya it 
ta}namyah---[Kr\YY^ eom. p. 199). 

X. KANTI or loveliness which delights the mind and 
the ear, or which is realised by the meaning eonv<‘yed by 
graceful gestures'^ {llladi). 

Abhinava apparently accepts this reading of the K. 5L 
text and explains Uladi as illadi-cesda : but the reading 
in the Ch. text^ ^ is somewhat diiierent. According to this 
latter text, the Guna Kariti would consist of a composition 
of words {iabda-handlfa) which, by its special device 
(lomyogem), appeals to the mind and the ear and causes 
calmness or limpidity [pramda-jciiudat), Abhinavagupta 
thinks that the delight is tlie outcome of the conspicuous 
presence of Rasas like the orotic, and as such Bliarata Is 


40, yan manatysrotra'^visayam ahladayati hiuditvat j 
llladyarihopapamiam tu tarn kaidim kiwaxo vidiili ji 

■ (XVI, 103, K. M. T.) 

41, yo manaUrotra-visayah prasada-janaho hhavet } 
sabda-handhah prayogena sa kZmta iti hhanyate a 

(XVli, 107, Ch.T.). 

The reading sabda-bandho in the printed text is evidently 
incorrect since it shows a faulty sandhi. 
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definition corresponds to that of Vamana^s artha-gima 
Kaiiti, which is dehied a.8 cUptaras^^^^ 14). 

Abhiiiava too clearly vQm^c^ksr--diptaivmn yaraf. 
Abhiiiava, moreover, thinks that this Gima also corres- 
ponds to Vamana^s sabda-gimci- Kanti, which is defined 
as brilliancy or atijjvatya (iii, 1, 25) without which a 
composition would be merely reproductive and stale 
{ yadabliave viirana-ee^^^ - er/jff onthe above ). 

Hemacaiidra ( p. 200 ) and Manikyacandra ( p. 193) 
think that A^jlmana does not accept the definition given 
by Bharata because the Guna Madhiirya too has been 
defined as pleasing the ear and the mind. Hence, in 
their opinion, Vamana defines Kanti differently.'^'® 

It will be seen from this enumeration of Bharata^s 
Gunas, both by themselves and with reference to the 
interpretation of later writers, that in spite of the 
attempts made by Abhinavagupta and othei’s, a great 
deal of obscurity still remains, and it is difficult to 
understand what Bharata sometimes means exactly by 
a particular Giina."^ ^ The conception is often not very 
definite, and individual Gunas ax'e not kept strictly apart 
from one another or saved from overlapping. Nor is 
his enumeration exhaustive and his distinctions convincing. 
It would be perhaps too much to expect such strictly 
accurate theoretical definition and classification in an 
early writer like Bharata. On such definitions and 
classifications even later writers have not always been 
clear and consistent, and wide divergence of opinion 

42. ^rotramanah-priiikrt kantam Hi bharatah. madhuryani 
evedam^ tasmad atijjvalyam kantir Hi vaynanah [Osamheta^ 

P- 193) 

43. The obscurity is partly due to the uncertain nature of the 
text and partly to the inchoate conceptions natural tp an early 
theoriser on the subject 
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liixs prcvtxilGd ovGi^ tliG (^iiGStioii ill tliG liistoi \ oi Stii islvi it 
poetics. One need not be surprised, therefore, tliat 
Bharata’s Gunas, even if they agree in nomenclature 
and sometimes in substance^ do not really correspond to 
those of his immediate successors. Nevertheless, with 
the exception of Bhamaha, the scheme of ten Gunas, 
outlined by Bharata, is conventionally adhered to by all 
later writers, until we come to the Dhvani school , and 
in some cases even the conception of his Guna is 
substantially accepted. For instance, Bhai-ata’s definition 
of Slesa in the two verses may be said to be present in 
some form or other in the twofold character of Viimana’s 
Guna of the same name. The fundamental principle 
involved in his Prasiida Guna appears to be a permanent 
contribution of Bharata to the later iheoi'y of poetics. 
The exuberance of compound words whieli constitutes 
an important aspect of Bharata’s Ojas has not only been 
substantially accepted by the pre-dhvani writers like 
Bhamaha and Danipn but also figures prominently in 
the ojogimipha of post-dhvani Avriters like Mammata 
(K. p. sntra. 100. p. 485) and Visvanatlia (Sahitya-daipana, 
Kar. 610, ch. VIII, p. 514). And lastly, it may be safely 
assumed that the principal character of Bharata’s 
Saukumarya appear in Dan&i and V amana in a modified 
but developed form. 

It would also be clear from the above detailed 
consideration of Bharata’s Gunas that Abhinava attcmpt.s 
tlu’oughout to approximate Bharata’s Gunas to those of 
Vamana, and consequently splits up each of Bharata’s 
Gunas into a sabda-gima and an artJia-guna. To attain 
this specific end, his interpretation naturally becomes 
strained and far-fetched in more than one place. When- 
ever he thinks it difficult to make out the point he 
wants to emphasise from Bharata’s text, he unhesitatingly 
modifies or interprets the reading of the text so as to 
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get Ills " point someliow ,., establisli€d. As illustrations of 
Bharata^s Giinas Abhinava - selects exactly the same 
verses as are : given by Vamana -for the same purpose, 
and explains them in the dight '.of ,¥amaiia^s delinitions 
and interpretation. Judging . from such oases, it would 
be evident that Abhinava^s peculiar treatment of Bharata’s 
Chinas would not very materially help the critical reader 
in the way of comprehending the original views of 
Bharata himself. h; ' y. ' - 

Although it' ; is,, iiot '//possible, 'to 'accept, .,Abhinava^s 
system of splitting up each of Bharata^s Gunas into a 
mbdcMjinia and an 

of Vamana, it would not be wrong to hold that Vamaim 
might have received the hint of his twofold classification 
of the Gunas from Bharata^s treatment. While Bharatais 
texts, as we have it now, would not allow us to infer 
that the division of the Gunas into mbda-guna and 
arflui-gana was noteworthy, yet the dual concept was 
not entirely unknown to him as is evident from his 
liiiambiguous treatment of particular Gunas. Taking 
his definitions as they stand in both the editions 
of his text mainly used by us, it would seem that 
most of Bharata^s Gunas are of the nature of 
what Vamana would call artJm-gtma, while some 
of them can be well interpreted as comprehend- 
ing aspects of sabdci'-gunci as well. Thus, some 
of his Gunas refer to sabda, some to arfha, 
while others to both these factors.^ If we depend 
upon the Kavya-mala text, Bharata^s Slcsa, Samata and 
Sukumarata seem to possess a twofold function on the 
very face of the definitions given, and cannot in any way 
be mistaken. This could not have been lost on Vamana, 
who perhaps developed the ideas further, probably in 
accordance with a tradition obtaining in his Eitx school 
and divided systematically each of his Gunas into that of 
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kibda mid respectively. As a result of siicli an 

elaborate procedure, he had to give a thoiY)iighly new 
shape to all the Gun as of Bharata, which, tho iigh out- 
wardly the same in name and number, received iiew and 
different connotations at his hand and are in reality 
doubled in number. 

With this assumption and restriction there would be 
no difficulty in accepting generally the \dew represented 
by Manikyacandra and Hemacandra that the successors 
of Bharata established their own definitions by scrutinizing 
and improving upon Bharata’s conception of the Giinas, 
but treating them in connection with the later theory of 
Riti, of which there is no trace in Bharata^s work. At 
the same time, we must not be led away by every detail 
of the views represented by ManiliyacandiYi and Ilenia- 
candra, for these are often extremely coloured by the ideas 
of the post-dhvani period ; and some of the opinions that 
they pass under Bharata^s name in their works are not 
to be found in the texts of Bharata which we now 
possess. ■ ■ . 


CHAPTER IV 


,, ■ BHAMAHA’S TREATMENT OF, RiTI 
AND GUNA. 

Bhamalia is the earliest-known writer on Poetics 
proper whose work has come down to us. The 
activities of the Poetic theorists during the period which 
intervened between Bharata and Bhamaha are unfortu- 
nately ludden from us. No definite information is 
available about the writers and their works during this 
period, but from stray references in the earliest extant 
literature^ it can be inferred that the period saw the 
growth of Sanskrit Poetics as an independent technical 
discipline. To Bhamaha belongs the credit of bringing to 
a definite focus the tentatn^e speculations of a period 
of the Sastra of which we know nothing. We have 
seen that Bharata belonged to the Rasa school of 
Dramaturgy and his treatment of the elements Guna, 
Alaihkaraj etc. was only incidental, occupying a 
very insignificant portion of his huge work. Bhamaha, 
on the other hand, who was an avowed exponent of 
the Alamkara system, devoted the whole of his work to a 
comparatively systematic elaboration of Poetic embellish- 
m<mts which themselves formed the principal object of hi^ 
study as could be expected from the ve.ry name of the 
work Kavyalamkara. 

I. e. g. Bhamaha’s reference to a discussion about the 
comparative merits of the Gauda and Vaidarbha Kavyas to which 
we shall presently turn and also to some previous writers and 
works— Medhavin (ii, 40) and others (b 33 ; ,ii, 19; ii, 45; 1147 '; 
ii, 58 ; iii, 8 , iii, to). 
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He does not appear to attach miicli miportaiice to the 
elements Guna and Eiti. To him the Alaiiikaras under 
the general name Vakrokti (a striking mode of speech) 
constitute the essence of poetry. He nowhere uses the 
term guna in his work except in coiinectioii with the 
poetic figure Bhainka (ed. Trivedi, iii, 52) which, as in the 
Kavyaclarsa of Dandin (ii, 363-65), has been described as 
prabandha- visayam gunam, where the term guna does not 
seem to be restricted to the technical poetic excellence 
that we are dealing with but refers in a wider sense, to 
poetic beauty in general.^ 

Li the beginning of the second chapter of Ms Kavya- 
lamkara, Bhamaha enumerates three entities 
Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada, which are the names 
assigned to some of the Gunas of Bharata and of other 
pre-dhvani writers and which constitute the only three 
Gunas accepted by the Dhvani and post-dhvani theorists. 
But unlike Dandin, Vamana and others, Bhamaha does 
not treat them in connection with what we call Ritis 
(called by him such as Gaiidiya and Vaidarbha.’- 

Thus, he does not think that particular Gunas constitute 
the characteristics of particular classes of kdvyas (namely 
Gauda and Vaidarbha) but holds that these three entities 
should be present in good kavya, generally. So his Gunas 
are absolute entities bearing no relation to any other 
poetic element. 

So far as his conception of the Ritis is concemed, he 
does not appear to entertain any theoretic distinction 
between the one type and the other. He refers to the 
\news of some earlier theorists, unknown to us, wdio meant 
to imply some distinction of manner and treatment 


2 , The question has been fully dealt with in S. K. De*s article 
on ‘Bhamaha’s views on Guna' in the Pathak Commen 7 oration 
Volume (pp. 353— 3 5^)* 
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between the Gandiya and Vaidarbha but his 

remarks make it clear that he himself does not place much 
importance upon those alleged differences In brief, 
the Gaudiya and Vaidarbha classes of poetry as such 
are considered by him to be neither superior nor inferior 
to each other. The most important factor in terms of 
which he is inclined to judge poetic beauty is a striking 
mode of speech together with a cleverness of ideas'^ 
which forms the character of his Vakrokti, the fundamental 
principle of all Alaihkaras in his theory of poetry. And 
if that is existing in the Gaudiya jpoetry, he has no 
objection to accept it in preference to the Vaidarbha. 
In his opinion, that type of Vaidarbha, winch although 
clear smooth {rjti) m.di soft {homalam)^ 

is neither rich in ideas [apiistartham) nor possessed of 
Vakrokti {avakrokti}^ does not deserve any high amount of 
estimation simply on account of its being agreeable to 


3. For instance, he mentions a class of wise men who used to 
regard the Vaidarbha kind of poetry as being superior to the other 
(implying of course the Gaudiya kind) even though the latter 
might have an elegance of meaning. He says : 

V aidarhh am any ad astlti many ante sudhiyo^ pare \ 
tad e^a ca kUa jy ay ah zadartham api naparam |i 

(Kavyalariikara, i, 31). 

3a. gaudlyam idam etai iu vaidarhham iti Hm prthak | 
gaiantigatika^nyayan nanakhyeyam amedhasam. il 

ibid, i, 33. 

4, •vakrabhidheya’’Sabdoktir ista vacam alarhkrtih \ ibid, i, 
36c-d. We shall explain on (in ch. VII, B) the full import and 
application of Vakrokti as implied by Bhamaha and Kuntaka. 
Here we shall just remember that Vakrokti which literally means 
^crooked speech’ consists oi some peculiar and charming way of 
expression deviated from a matter -of«fact speech. Abhinavagupta 
too explains the above couplet thus : iahdasya hi vakrata 
abhidheyasya ca vakrata lohottlri^ena rupenavasthanafn (“locana, 
p. 208. 10), 
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tlie ear {kemlam sruti-peMam). On the other liand, 
even the Gaudiya (which Bhamaha’s predecessors 
presumably . seemed to disparage) is regarded by hint 
as the better class of poetry” if it is endowed with 
Alamkara (alaniMramt), is free from vulgarity and 
inconsistency {agmmyam, aruiJculam) and possesses proper 
and niatiu’e' ideas artJiycirn). In fact, these 

constitute, according to Bhamaha, the characteristics of 
good poetry and if the Gaudiya contains them there is no 
need of reckoning Vaidarbha as a separate class of 
composition. 

Bhamaha’s remarks in coimection with the Gunas 
are very cautious because he presents the views on the 
(so-called) Gunas of previous writers but scrupulously 
refrains from giving his own in the matter. He says 
that there are* some who want to apply long compounds 
in Ojas (as m Dandin i, 80 } whereas those who wish 
to achieve Madlmrya (sweetness) and Prasada (lucidity) 
do not use many compound words". The Prasada appears 
to be equivalent to Bharata’s Guna of the same name 
inasmuch as the sentence conveying the same should be, 


5. apusjarthmn avakroHi prasannain rju koinalam | 

hhinnam jneyam ivedam tu hevalam Sruti-'pesalmn ii 
alamkaravad agrmnyam arthyain nyayyam anaJnilam } 
gaitdlyam api sadhtyo 'uaidarbham iti nanyatha l! 

K a vy alamkara, 5, 34-35. 

We accept the reading jneyam in place of geyiun (in the third 
pada of the ^ first verse) as suggested by S, P. Bhattacharyya in 
his article on * I'he GaudS Riti in ’ Theory and Practice’ in I. H. Q., 
June, 1927* P- 378* 

■ . 6. niadhuryam abhi'vanchantah pvasXidam ca sumedhasah | 
samUsaymiii hhuyarksi na padani prayunjaie 

' Kavyalarnkara, ii,,x, 

. k^cid ojo'khtdhiUaniah samasyanti baliunyapi | 

ibid^ ii, 2a-b ^ 
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accoiAiiig, til BliiMialmj to: ■.all," -.eveii., to women, 'and 
cliildren.:. His deseriptioii^of Madhiirya/.:(or .iiiore,: strictly 
madlivj^a Icmya.) which should be pleasing to the ear 
and free from long compounds % has ■ been. /rejected by 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta on tlie ground that 
this definition is not applicable to Madhiirya exclusively 
since even in Ojas there is nothing to prevent the 
composition from being agreeable to the reader and being 
marked by an absence of compound words'*^. 

We cannot lose sight of one important fact that 
Bhamaha’s brief treatment of the Gunas precedes in 
context the Alamkaras or poetic figures and this perhaps 
goes to imply that to Bhamaha these two elements 
are contiguous to each other and co~extcnsive. In other 
words, Gunas are specific kinds of Alamkaras and 
consequently there is no criterion for distinguishing the one 
element from the other. ‘The .Gunas^, remarks 
S. P. Bhattacharyya®, “are appreciated inasmuch as they 
form a plank of the and as such they do not 

“form the veritable crucial test of poetry^^ as they 
have done, being the essential constituents of the all- 
important Eiti, in the works of the propounders of the 
Riti school. Bhamaha, belonging as he did to a 
different school of opinion, the Alamkara school, 
hardly assigned any theoretic importance to the elements 

7, sravymh nati'SaTnastarthani hmyam madJuiram isyate t 
avidviHi-angana-bala'-praUtarthaih prasadanjat II 

ibid, 11,3. 

8e ^rmy attain pitnar ojaso^pi sadharanam iti (vrtti on D. K. 
ii, 8 ) The ^locana (p. 79. 11 - ^0-13) has on this : nmm "sravyam 
natisamasta-sahd.arthani madhtu'am isyatd iti madlmryasya 

laksanam netyaha-^iravyatvam iti ojasoplti. ^yo yah Uistram 

(Dhvanyaloka p. 8i under 1 ), K, ii, 10)’ ityaira hi ^ravyatvam 
asamaytatvam castyeveti hhavah. 

9, loc cit^ P 9 * . , 
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of Elti and Guna. His casual and half-hearted treatment 
of these poetic elements, in spite of his notice of their 
earlier existence, left an extensive field for the Eiti 
theorists to work upon*- 


10. It is true that in the treatment of all pre-dhvani theorists 
poetic beauty has been judged chiefly in terms of the technical 
elements Guiia and Alamkara. At the same time it is interesting 
to note that even some of the Dosas mentioned by them serve, 
under special circumstances, to enhance the poetic effect instead of 
marring it. This particular aspect of Dosa was noticed first by 
Bhamaha and his conception of it was only rudimentary as 
could be naturally expected. He remarks in connection with 
his Ekartha-dosa (IV, 14) that when the same word is repeated 
(e. g. gaccha., gaccha — %Q away, go away) under the influence of 
fear, sorrow and jealousy {hhaya-Sohabhyasuy'S.iu) as also of delight 
and "(vonder {harsa-vismayayor apt), it is not said to constitute the 
Dosa punarukta (punaruhtam na tad viduh) or, more strictly, 
Ekartha. This is the only verse devoted by Bhamaha to the 
treatment of the subject under discussion and even here he is 
not clear whether particular circumstances can make a Dosa fit 
to be treated as a positive source of poetic charm. But Bhamaha s 
successors found herein a broad hint regarding the non-deterring 
character of Do§a and they carried the scheme further, each in 
his own way. 


CHAPTER V 


DANDIN’S CONCEPTION OP THE GUNAS 
AS RELATED TO THE MARGAS 

By the time when Bhamaha expounded his theory of 
Vakrokti as the basis of all Alaihkaras, and pi'obably 
even earlier than that, there appeared a class of writers 
who taught, directly or indirectly, the essential importance 
of Gunas ( as distinct from Alamkaras ) not by themselves 
but as the constituent elements of Ritis, from which 
these writers came to be called the Eiti theorists. The 
Ritis were, perhaps, at first regarded as particular classes 
of composition prevalent in or practised by the people 
of particular localities from which they derived their 
individual names. Even in the later history of Sanskrit 
Poetics, when their nature and conception came to be 
modified at the hands of novel theorists, they continued 
to bear the names given to them by the earlier masters. 

Dandin is one of the earliest known writers who treat 
of the Gunas in connection with Riti, although the term 
Riti itself, standardised by Vamana, is never employed 
by him. The professed object of Ms work^ is to describe 

I. Our references throughout are to the edition of Rahga- 
carya,with the commentary of 'rarunavacaspati and the anonymous 
Hrdayahgama commentary (Madras, 1910), unless otherwise 
indicated. The editions of Premchandra Tarkavagisa with his 
own commentary ( Calcutta, §aka 1803), and of Belvalkar and 
Reddi (with a new Sanskrit commentary and English notes ) 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series (1920), as well as Belvaikar’s 
English translation (Poona 1924) have also been consulted, it is 
rarely that Bohtlingk’s edition has been of use ; its text follows 
generally that of the Calcutta edition. 
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wliat he calls The body o£ poetry and the embellish] ueiits 
thereof A These embellishments consist of certain 
external modes of expressions and are co\xn;ecl by the 
general term Alaihkara (which is described as iTirya- 

SobhaJiara dharma ii, l.a), applicable as much to the 

technical Gnnas that form the essence of his postulated 

Nvays of speeelf^ (gtram marga!/ i, 40. a. which is 

equivalent to Eiti of other writers) as to the so-called 
Alamkfiras or poetic figures. Whatever enhances poetic 
beauty [iTirija-iohlta) is its Alamkara, and in this M*ew 
Dandhds position is not fimda mentally different from 
that of Vamana who explains the term Alaihkara broadly 
as beauty (6r/?^>?rtor'^f/...krnTalarhkrinasritin-v^^^^^ i 1, 2i in 
a non-teehnical sense. 

In the first chapter of his work Dandin detliies and 
classifies poetry and discusses at some length the special 
characteristics of the two exti’eme modes of compositioid^ 


2. faih sarlranca kavyanain alamkuras ca darsitah 1 

KavvacUusa, i, lo, a-b. 

pTirva-sastrani samhi'tya prayogan tipalabhya ca i 
yatha^slimarthyam asmahhih krhaie lui:ya-lal-sa 7 iavi H 

ibid,, 2* 

3. In i, 40, Dandin tells us 

asty aneko giram margah sTi's 7 }iahhedah parasparam | 
tatra 'vaidarbha^gazidlyati ’vaniycte prasplmtantarau ii 
Dandin is apparently aware of the existence of diverse ^ways 
of speeciP. He himself takes up onl}’ two of them which possess 
clearly distinctive characteristics and leaves out the rest because 
these latter hive, in his opinion, very subtle points of distinction 
and as such they do not deserve any special consideration, k is 
difficult to say what particular theorist or school of opinion is 
being referred to by Dandin here. J. Novel ( Foundations of 
Indian Poetr5% p. 100 ) surmises that this verse is pointed at 
Bhamaha in whose opinion the Gaiidlya and Yaidarbha classes 
of Poetry have' nc distinctive features. But P. V. Kane (p. XXXV. 
introduction to Sahityadarpana) does not admit the very question 
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(Marga), viz, the Vaidarbha and the Ganda, explaining 
the application or othermse of the ten standard excellences 
or Gun as which form all the while the criteria for their 
distinction, and giving throughout a preferential treatment 
to the Vaidarbha. In the beginning of the Ksecond chapter, 
he first offers a general definition of Alaihkara as 
embellishment -'•A und then goes on to remark that 

in the previous chapter he has spoken oi aJaviIniyaA in 
connection with the classification of the margas. The 
term alamkriyah in this passage has thus a clear reference 
to the ten standard excellences which he has already 
dealt with as the essence of the Vaidarbha Marga. Next, 
he says that he would now deal with the general' 
Aland^ar^^^ term ob\uousIy refers to 

the poetic figures that he is proceeding to treat of in the 
chapter under discussion. Thus, the Gunas are generally 
laid down as pertaining to the excellent diction and 
therefore riiisja alamkaras^ while the so-called poetic 
figures or Alaiiikaras in the narrow sense are sadhamna^ 
because both the Margas abound in such decorations 
as the Hprima, rupaln etc. Tarunavacaspati comments 
on this : Sohluilmrif/tvim hi alaMara4aksanam, tallak- 
mna-yogUt fe’pi [ ^Uemdcfyo dasa guyiTi api J edamkarah 
(damkam era Ity 

Prom this we are not to understand, with P. V. Kane, 
that ‘‘Dandinis work makes no distinction between 

of the priority of Bhamaha over Dandin* It will, indeed, be a 
fruitless task for ns to attempt at finding out what theorist is 
exactly referred to here. Our purpose will, however, be amply 
served if we take note only of the simple fact that the Riti Theory 
had made a tradition of its own even before the time of Dandin 
for this much and nothing more can be definitely said from the 
verse in question. 

4. kascin marga-vihhagartham ukiah pragapy alamkriyah ( 
sadhara7iam alanikUra^jatam any at pradar^y ate |i ii, 3. 

8 
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gunas and alamkaras') ( Introduction to Saliityadarpana. 
p. CLII. ) for wliile to Dandin every Guiia is an 
Alaiiikara, he nowhere suggests that every Alailikara 
is a Guna. What is meant is not that the Gunas and 
the Alamkaras are identical, but that the einbellishiiieiits 
like slem, which are technically called Gunas, form the 
sijie qua non of a diction 27 ar excellence^ which cannot 
go mtliout them; whereas the figures of speech or 
Alamkaras like iipcijnu^ are not the special characteristics 
of a specific diction but they may reside in all kinds of 
diction. From this, we may conclude that so far as a 
good composition is concerned Dandin makes the 
presence of Gunas ( and not of poetic figures ) its absolute 
condition. This is a position approximating that of 
Vamana who, however, commits himself to the clear 
skitement that Gunas constitute inseparable attributes 
of poetry,® implying thereby that it can do TOthoiit 
Alamkaras or poetic figures. Thus, when the technical 
excellence and the poetic figure are both ternied alaml'ara 
in a non-technical sense, and yet a technical distinction 
is implied between them as characteristics of a diction, 
we may well hold that Dandin, as S. K De remarks,® 
‘practically fore-shadows, if he does not theoretically 
develop, the rigid difiFerentiation of the gtmui and the 
afa'Mwa of the Riti schooF^ 

We have seen that Dandin treats of the Gunas in 
connection with his Marga, which is eciuivalent to Riti, 
and not in relation to Rasa ( as writers on Rasa and 
Dhvani theories do ), the fundamental importance of 
which had not yet been recognised in the theory of poetry. 
Proceeding to describe the distinctive characteristics 
of the two extreme ways of sx3eech ( marga or vartman ), 
Dandin lays down ; 

5, Kavyalaiiikara-siitra-vrtti, iii, i, 1-3. 

6. Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 106. 
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Memh prasacla]^, samMU maclMiryam mihmnarcita 1 

Ui vaidarblia-margasya pram dasa gmiah smrtak t 
esdm vipary ay ah prdyo drsyate gaticla-imimani » 

i, 41-42. 

it will be well to recollect here that Dandiii, like 
his predecessors, does not give a general definition of 
Giina. In the beginning of ch. IV of the Madras edition 
of Bandings text, Guna has been characterised broadly 
in connection with Dosa by the statement that Dosas 
mar the poetic effect just as Gunas heighten it."^ In the 
two verses cited above Dandin mentions ten Gunas, 
which follow those of Bharata in their number and 
nomenclature but differ from them in their content. 
They are described as the very “lif e-breatU^ of the 
Vaidarbha Marga. If we accept the term midarbha-- 
marga to be an iipalaksana, standing for a standard 
good diction, as S. P. Bhattacharyya has suggested,® 
Bandings position is that the excellences just mentioned 
are essential in any good composition. But the Gauda- 
vartman often (pnl^aA) presents a different aspect, the 
conception of the Gaudas about the essentials of a diction 
being apparently different from that of the Vaidarbhas. 
Some controversy exists over the meaning of the term 
ripary ay a in this verse. Those who accept Tarunava- 
caspatfs inteiimetation would take it to mean vaipantya^ 

7. dosa vipattaye tesam gnnah sampattaye yaiha. iv^ i. c-d. 

This verse is missing in the Calcutta ( Premchandra ) and 

Bombay (Reddi and Belvalkar) editions, as well as in the edition 
of Babtlingk. It is also missing in the Tibetan version (J.R A.S. 
1903, p. 349 ). As this extra verse is found in the Madras 
edition only, it is better not to deduce any definite conclusion 
therefrom. 

8. The Gaudi Riti in Theory and Practice in June, 

2927 ^ (P* 379- 3), 
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i£. opposition or contrariety, while others, following the 
Hrdayangama, mean by it anyafhatm, difference 
or divergence. The ten fixed excellences, vk.., Slesa etc,, 
are said to constitute the essential characteristics of the 
Vaidarbha Marga, but if it is asked what constitutes the 
essential characteristics of the Gauda Marga, we camiot 
reasonably answer tliat the opposites of these excellences 
( which would really be Dosas or faults ) do it ; i.e. if 
''emvf in i, 42 is taken to refer to the essentials ( prauah), 
then the term rrparyaya should mean an/yathatva instead 
of vai parity a. 

The point requires some expiaiiation. If, in this case, 
viparyaya is interpreted to imply ‘the reverse^ or %lie 
opposite” the fundamental characteristics of the Gauda 
Mfirga are relegated to the position of sonuTthing like 
Dosas and would correspond to .such Dosas as are 
actually defined as Aritimat by Bhojad^ We cannot, 


9. Sarasvati-kanthabharana ( K. M, edition ) p* 24. In the 
enumeration of this set of negative gii 7 ui^viparya}Hi-dosaSf besides 
technically defined positive Dosas, Bhoja was^ perhaps, influenced 
by Vamana’s dictum guna-viparyayatmano dosah ( ii, i, 1) as well 
as by the treatment of Dandin’s viparyayas. Bhoja's viparyayas 
mean certainly %uziparllya, since each of a set of nine out of 
twenty-four of his Gunas has, on principie, been shown to have 
a particular Dosa corresponding to it (pp, 24-30), and the Dosas 
which thus arise do not attach themselves to a particular Riti, 
so that by reason of these 'viparyayas the Gaudi Riti, or for the 
matter of that, any other Kiti does not unnecessarily siifFer from 
deficiency. Bhoja, on principle, invents a viparyaya of each of 
the ten Gunas (excepting Samadhi) of Vamana or of Daijdin, 
while Dandin names or characterises the 'viparyayas of only some 
of them, the other Gunas being common to both the Margas. 
Bhoja calls the viparyayas distinct Dosas, and as such they are not 
the characteristics of a particular Riti, whereas Dandin’s 
viparyayas are sometiiries the characteristics of the Gauda Marga, 
and he does not use the term Dosa in their connection, excepting 
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however, hold that the Gauda Marga could have been 
defined as something essentially marked by the opposites 
of the excellences constituting the Vaidarblia Marga, 
for these would be devoid of all charm and would hardly 
constitute a poetic diction. Dandin presents to us the 
type of the Gauda Marga which is not, really speaking, 
devoid of charm, nor condenmed outright. In spite of 
his decided partiality for the Vaidarblia and a mild 
aversion for the Gauda manner, we are not convinced 
that he meant to deprive the latter of the recognition that 
was its due. S. P. Bhattacharyya has already shewn 
that even long before the time of Dandin the Gaudi Riti 
had, side by side with the widely accepted Vaidarbhi, an 
established tradition of its own, which Dandin himself 
could not ignore. 

On the other hand, if vi/paryaya is taken to mean 
anyathatva^ the utmost we can hold against the 
Gauda M^rga is that its standard of a poetical composition 
differs from that prevalent in the very widely recognised 
Vaidarbha : and that in their attempt to attain that 
standard the propounders of the Gauda diction did not 
mind if they sometimes deviated from the iiractico 
prevalent in the other mode^\ 

The controversy about the exact meaning of riparyaya 
really raises some distinctions but the ultimate conclusion 

once in 1,69. Thus Bhoja^s viparyayas are negative entities, 
being always the exact opposites of some correspondings Gunas, 
whereas Dandin’s viparyayas are partly the characteristics of his 
Gauda Marga, and as such, they constitute positive entities. 

10, Loc, cit. 

11, 'I’arunavacaspati, who explains viparyaya as ^opposite’ 
(i, 42), remarks in connection with i. 88 ; hanti-viparyavajn atyiikti- 
nUtna gunani gaudabhimatam dar§ayaiu This statement confirms 
our point that the Gaudas could not have taken viparyayas as 
positive blemishes since they were supposed to add charm to 
their composition. 
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derivable from the different views is almost the same. 
Thus, we may distinguish three different views ; 

(1) The Gau^ Marga generally presents a different 
aspect as regards the essentials of a diction. 
The word emm m tliis case would refer to the 
esseniiah (pranah) B,nd viparyaya would mean 
anyathatva or a different aspect. 

(2) Far-fetchedness, unevenness etc. which are 
themselves the opposites of excellences like 
lucidity (Prasada), evenness (Samata) etc., are 
sometimes noticed as existing in the Gauda 
Marga. The word emm in this case would 
refer to slesadtnmn cjimanam and viparymja 
would mean vaiparltyn or opposite. 

(3) The conception of the Gauclas regarding the 
excellences of composition generally differs 
from that of the Vaidarbhas. This view may 
be arrived at from the hint given in the 
Hrdayahgama, where esam has been taken to 
refer to sfesadfmm gu 7 iandm and vipai'yaya to 
mean anyatJiatva. 

All these interpretations, though seemingly divergent so 
far as the terms esSw and are concerned, lead 

us to some important conclusions on which there appears 
to be general agreement. No one would perhaps deny 
that (i) the ideals of composition differ generally in these 
two typos of poetry, i.e. if the Vaidarbha Miirga demands 
compactness of structure, clarity of eximcssion, a sense of 
proportion, evenness of syllable-structure etc., the Gaudas 
are satisfied with hyperbole and verbosity, alliteration 
and bombastic expressions, and such other characteristics, 
(ii) In order to attain this standard the Gaudas do not 
care if they have sometimes to have recourse to saithilya, 
vaisamya etc. But it must not be imderstood on that 
account that looseness, harshness, unevenness of syllable- 
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striictiire etc., which are deviations from or even opposites 
of cinalities like Slesa, Sukiimarata and Samata> form the 
inseparable characteristics (pranak) of the Gauda Marga, 
as the excellences like Slesa, Prasada etc., do of the 
Vaidarbha Marga. (iii) Par-fetchedness, exaggeration, 
looseness etc., are looked upon as positive, excellences by 
the Gandas, who sometimes entertain them in poetry for 
a particular purpose, viz, the achievement of their skxndard 
of poetry which differs ^ ^ fundamentally from that of the 
Vaidarbhas,— the one emphasising the chaste and classical 
mamier and the other preferring the fervid and the 
bombastic. That Dandin meant to imply all this will be 
clear as we pi'oceed mth his treatment of the individual 
Giinas, which we now propose to take up in detail. 

(1) SLESA. It is found in a composition which is 
free from looseness (saithilya), and this looseness 
consists’ ^ mostly in the use of syllables, i.e. 

syllables containing imaspirated letters which require 
little effort in pronouncing, or more technically, the first 
and third (n on-conjunct) letters of each and the 

semivowels and nasals, the rest being mahaprana- 
syllables^ ^ The Vaidarbhas are fond of compactness 

12. The word pyayas^ in i, 41 is important in this connection. 
The characteristics of these two types of poetry often differ but 
sometimes they agree. The Gauda Marga sometimes presents 
opposites of and deviations from the excellences prevailing in the 
Vaidarbha, but qualities such as Samadhi, Artbavyakti, Audarya^ 
Madhurya and Ojas are more or less common to both the Margas, 
as we shall see hereafter. 

13. Histam asprsta-§aithilyamy aIpa-pranaksaroUaram \\ 

^ithilam. ... ... ... ... i, 43. a-c^ 

14 . ayugma varga-yamaga ya'^aSmlpasavah sniriah^ quoted by 
Bhattoji Diksita, under Paninh viii, 2, i. On these technical 
terms, see Belvalkar’s notes on Kavyadarsa ( Bombay edition ), 

pp. 55 f- 
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o£ syllabic binding {bandha-cjnii.mva...\, 44b), ^yhich is 
illustrated by examples like malcin-damn Inugl/ifam 
hhramamih (i. 44 c-d), where though soft syllables like 
and la are present, the effect ot looseness or knihthja 
has been removed by the use of mahupruna syllables 
and conjunct consonants, and as such the passage 
illustrates the excellence Slesa. A fondness for alliteration 
inclines the Gaudas to accept instead a composition like 
mrdattrnm MalikaMla (i, 43. c-d', though it contains 
nlpaprana syllables and consequently involves kwfhdya. 
It is, however, not meant that ' in itself is a 

blemish. From the point of view of the Vaidarbhas 
it may appear so, and Dandin elsewhere says that all-soft 
syllables constitute a blemish of looseness (bai/dka- 
Saiih'ilya-doso hi darsitali mrvakouiale, i, oD). But to 
the Gaudas it is a preferable excellence of diction 
inasmuch as it gives more scope to alliteiation. 

(2) PEAS AD A. It is the excellence which conveys 
a sense which is well-known {prasiddhd.ftha..A, 45, a) and 
easily comprehended {prcdUi-subhaga...i, 45 d). Theorists, 
old and new, define and emphasise this special excellence 
almost in the same way. Too much strain required to 
arrive at a meaning spoUs the charm of poetry. The 
illustration given by Dandin is i7idor ^ndivara-dyiitt 
laksma laksmlin tmoti ( i, 45 b-c ), “the moon’s spot 
resembling the glow of a blue lotus increases its beauty . 
Here the words indw, indlvara, Inksml, and laksma are so 
well-knowir that the expression conveys its sense without 
any effort. Here, as elsewhere, Dandin speaks of the 
characteristics of the Gauda Marga side by side with 


15 We do not think kailhilya is e.^actly the opposite of 
Sle§a„ which is an admixture of alpa-prU^a and mahaprana 
syllables. A composition consisting exclusively of mahaprUifa 
syllables would constitute the exact opposite of kaithilya. 
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the excellence attached to the Vaidarbha. The Gaiidas 
who aim at learned expressions prefer even what ivS not 
conventional (nMirudhuY^. Since their idea of poetic 
excellence differs from that of the Vaidarbhas they appear 
to hold that poets can achieve distinction only when they 
have mastered etymologies and vocabidaries and can 
use difficult words and round-about expressions, while 
the Vaidarbhas aim at making their eomposition lucid 
and easily intelligible to every reader by the use of well- 
understood expressions. Here we would like to maintain 
that the term vyutpa/rma is not the name’ ^ of the 
correspondin to prmada,, but we follow the 
Hrdayaugama in interpreting it sb vyutpamumi iti {hetoh\ 
i, e. by reason of its being learned. The example given 
of the Gaiida mode [anatyarjunahjan ma-sadrkHaxxko 
halaksagiih..A^ 4:Q, QrdL^ difficult expressions, the 

meanings of which are not clear on the surface. Arjuna 
is generally used to denote the thmd Pandava and it is 
not ruclJia in the sense of Vhite^ : the expressions 
balgksagu ( white-rayed, i. e. moon) and cmatyarjuna 
{wnati-dkmrcd^^ are round-about and unusual. 

(3) SAMATA. It consists in the absence of uneve- 
nness in syllabic structure (bandkGsvavimmam i, 47a) or 
rather in the arrangement of letters {vQrna-vvnyasa 
i, 47 d). There must be an evenness between the beginning 
and ending of a stanza as regards the arrangement of 
letters or syllables, i. e. if a passage begins with soft 
voccables it must end similarly. There arc three kinds of 
such structure {bandha)^ imn\dy, {i) mii {mrdu) (ii) harsh 
{sphuta) and (iii) temperate or mixed bnadhyama), 
arismg fi-om the grouping together of soft, harsh or mixed 

• l6. . vyutpamiaui iH gaudlyair naU^rudham aplsjate j i, 46. a-b. 

17, See Sanskrit Poetics, Volll, p lOJ and also Belvalkar’s 
notes. . . 
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letters^®. The . examples, of Samata, .consisting of, three 
structures .(to^■rZ/za.5Fanci that of, ' the ., uneven stroctiire 
{vaimmya) are given in, the two verses : 

kokilalapa-vacalo mctm eti rnalfiycurilah 1 

iicclmlmcMkaracchmcha-'rmiikaram.hlnO^^^^ I 

eamlana-pranayodgandhif mcunlo iindaya-mctrifk^^^^^^^ I 

spardkate ntddbamaddhcdryyo rararajj/a-miikham- 

, la^h^i ■ 1,. 48-49. 

Here each half-verse is supposed to consist of the 
illustration of a particular hcindha in the order mentioned 
in i, 47, whereas the latter half of the second verse 
illustrates The Gaudas, we are told, admit 

such compositions (even though they lack iiniformity of 
syllable structure) for the sake of ricliness of ideas and 
Alamkaras { arthalamkam-dam^^^ 50b ), which 

being their specific aim, they do not care whether they 
find it in an even or an uneven structure, Tarunavacaspati 
suggests tliat, even though each half-verse contains an 
example of Samata, the soft and harsh 

handhas are not accepted by the Yaidarhhas, for the soft 
structure is devoid of distinction and the harsh one of 
agreeableness. This probably implies that the Gmidas 
ivoiild sometimes like the Samata displayed in soft and 
harsh stractures, and hence they would not have recourse 
to mismiya as a matter of principle. In certain cases, 


1 8, On the variant reading samafk bandkesu msamam 
( I^ombay ed ), see Belvalkar’s notes in his edition at p. 45 ff. 

19. Belvalkar and Rahgacarya reasonably suggested that to 
avoid syntactical difficulties these two verses should be taken as 
separate examples of 'oi^amya, whereas “the halves are by them- 
selves examples of Samata.*' Thus, we should connect the 
word Hi in the beginning of i, 50, with the two previous verses, 
and not with the latter half of the second verse <?. i, 49 
C“d only. 
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liowever^ they would sacrifice evenness for the sake of 
artJia-dm7i^^^^ and alamlmm-dainham'^d' , 

(4) ' MADHURYA. It consists in the establishment 
of rma in the word and in the theme ^ {vM7b vastimy api 
rmastkitikj i, 51a-b). S. K. De has already shown® ® that 
the term rasa as found in Bandings treatment does not 
involve the technical sense in which it is used by the 
Rasa and Dhvani-theorists, but should be taken in the 
non~technical sense of pleasing poetic flavour generally. 
But in BandiiPs Madlnirya, as S. K. Be further points 
out,®® the term rasa seems to bear another distinct 
technical connotation which is different from that given 
by the Rasa and Bhvani schools ; and this is implied 
in the special meaning attached by Bandin to the 
vag-rasa and vastriH'asa involved in his Madhurya, the 
foiiner consisting of repetition of sounds belonging to the 
same .iriiti (srtityan7iprasa) md ^ latter connoting 
absence of vulgarity (agramyatva) , Tarunavacaspati 
rightly gives them the names of (mbda-mcidhuryya) 
(i, 52) and artha-mMfmryya ( i, 62) rcvspectively, sugges- 
ting thereby a two-fold characteristic of this special 
excellence. Bandin himself recognised the two-fold aspect 


20. The terms artha-’dambara and alamkara-dambara should 
be explained as indicating a partiality for excessive ornamentation 
and for exaggerated conceptions, which latter cannot be strictly 
called ornamentation. The aksara-dambara i, e, sabda-damhara, 
which Bana refers to as a characteristic of the Gaudas, must 
mean a certain leaning towards verbal bombast, while ariha- 

is not exactly verbal bombast but has an implication of 
what may be called ^mental bombast* 

21. or sense (artha, i, 62, ) 

22. Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 137. fn, 

23. The Theory of Rasa in Sir Asbutosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes ( Orientalia, Vol. Ill ), p. 212 where the subject 

been fully treated. 
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of this particular Guna, as will bo uiidorstood from his 
remark vibhaktam Hi mudliiinjam in i, 68 c. It is 
noteworthy that ho has iiow'hcro else made any distinction 
botween a and an as \^amana 

has done ; nor like Bharata, does he expressly state that 
he looked upon any Guna as relating either to iaixln or 
to a.Hha. The standard of distinction between a iabda- 
gttna and an (irtha-gimn, wdiich the later writers des<?ribo 
as mmymrayibhava and which we find first fully esta- 
blished in Vam ana’s wwk® ’ leads us to judge that some 
of the Gunas of Bharata and Dandin belong to ktbdu, 
some to artha and others again to both. 

The vag-rnsa or Sabdo-madlniryn is said to consist of 
what may be called srnttjamtprum This is not allitera- 
tion consisting of repetition of the same or similar 
syllables, but it is the name given to the specific grouping 
of similar sounds (m'/t tt-su tiiyo) which exists in letters 
belonging to the same sthana or place of utterance and 
effort (e. g. Luntlin, tulu, dfijitci, etc.), or homogenous 
letters to which Panini"*' gives the name saninia and 
W'hich is defined as b^dyi(xyci-p)i‘(iyf'it)ici. The example 
given in this connection is em raja yada lakmum prapiur- 
van brahmmra-priyah (i, 53 b), where the use of .s and 
r, y and I, f and d as well as p and b produces ^rutyann- 
prasa. It involves an economy of effort in m*ticulation, 
and thereby gives a special pleasure to the Vaidarbhas, 
who avoid, for fear of incurring monotony, mere rarnatia- 
prasa or the alliteratio n consisting of repetition of 

24. Gopendra Tripurahara remarks clearly : ' 

7mma/o bhedabhnve’pi baidarthopailesa-v.Had asli bhednh. 

{Kamadhemiy p. 84.) 

25. S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, II. p. loj, tn. 8. The patmia 
IS excluded expressly (i, 6i) as being not conductive to Madhurya. 
Dandin treats of yamaka later on in ch. Ill as a iabdalamkara. 

a6. A§tadhyayi i, i, 9 (siKra 10, SiddhantakaumudI). 
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similar letters.® ^ The Gall^3as, however, are foiwi 
of immmvupras^ displayed iii examples®® like 

caru eandmmasam bhlrii Mmbam pasyaitad mnhafe, 

mamnmio mmtniadMJanntam nirdayam hardumi 

( 1 ^ 

where the repetition of m, ha, ma^ and mi in the words 
produce the desired alliteration. Here the Gaiidas take 
special care to see that too many syllables do not inteiwene 
the repetition of similar letters for that would destroy 
the immediateness of the effect. 

Hemacandra (p. 198) and Manikyacandra (p. 189) 
remark vag-ram ( or sabdamiadlmrya as Tariina- 
vacaspati calls it ) consists both of sriitymmpmsa and 
‘tm''nammpmsa, and as such it appears that Aladhurya, 
as a kd)da-gima is admitted in both the Yaidarbha and 
Gaiida modes. The only difference is that the character 
of alliteration slightly differs in the two Margas, the 

27. The respective effects produced by the two kinds of 
anupram are described in i, 52 and i, 55, When within any group 
of vocables is experienced a similarity of sounds, juxtaposition of 
words {padUsatti) exhibiting that kind of similarity apparently 
produces the specific kind of alliteration called srulyaftuprasa , 
which involves an economy of effort due to a restriction to the 
same si/iUm of articulation, 'the mryavrtti^ on the other hand, 
is contiguity {adurata) which awakens latent impressions from the 
immediately earlier cognition of the same sound produced by the 
same \Mtx% {purnmnubhava^^iamslara-bodhinl). Here also there 
is an economy of effort, but since one and the same letter is 
repeated the economy is supposed to decline into a weariness; 
caused by the employment in the same way of the same organs of 
articulation. 

28, Two kinds of varnanuprU%a appear to be distinguished in. 

the two examples (given in i, 57), viz., in metrical i^t\, {pnday or in 
word (padd). They must be of sufficient contiguity to awaken the 
impression. , . . . 
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one emphasising and the other varmt, Tarmiava- 
caspati suggests (i, 60) that the word prayah in i, 54.® ® 
signifies that srutycmuprasa and varnmmprma are both 
accepted in both the Margas : only in i, 58-80 it has 
been stated that the Vaidarbhas do not admit specific 
kinds of alliteration like miojrah kharaJi etc., where the 
alliteration is not accepted on account of its harsh struc- 
ture in the first half and loose structure in the second 
half.^" 

Coming to vastiM^asa or arthci~-mMImr^^ Dandin 
appears to imply that since embellishment is the general 
source of poetic charm and since all Gunas and Alaiiikaras 
go to embellish poetry, it iiiay be granted generally 
that all embellishment imbues the sense with rmtii-rasa 
or artha-yiiadkiirya : yet what specially does this is the 
absence of in which is also included the idea 

oi asUlatva^^ of later writers, and which belongs both to 

29. amiprasad apt prayo vaidarbhair idmn irutismnyam) 

isvafew 54 c-d. 

30. smarah kharah khalah kantah hayah kopasca nah kr§ah \ 
cyuio manddhiko rago maho jato* savo gatah il 

ityadi handha*parusyam ^aiihilyanca niyacchati j 
aio nawam anuprasam daksi^patyah praytinjate i! 

■ 'h 59-^0.' 

31. kamain sarvdpyalafnharo rasa 7 n artke nisMcati \ ' 

tathapy agramyataivainmn hhm'am 'vahati bhuyma i! 

'di d2,''" 

32. It is rather curious that Dandin should bring in the idea 
of a§ltlatva or indecency in this Giuja, This apparently shows 
that the rasa in this Guna is taken not in the technical sense of 
the Rasa-theorists, but in the general sense of pleasing poetic 
effect produced by a certain arrangement of word {vac) or matter 
{vastii). Such pleasing effect in the mind of the Sahrdaya is apt to 
be marred by anything which is gmmya. The gramya is not 
vulgar in the restricted sense, but Dandin brings under its 
connotation the aillla (both in w'ord and sense, and not in sense 
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sabcla and to artha.^^ This mstii-rasa or artha-nia-- 
dkurija which can be induced by all embellishment but 
which is specially marked by the absence of coarseness 
and Yulgarity is accepted both by the Vaidarbhas and by 
the Gaiidas. Indecorous and vulgar expressions and ideas 
are rejected by both, for Dandin clearly lays down : 
mamudi na smnsmUi margayor uljJiayor apt (i, 67 c-d.)'^'^' , 

alone) which equally disturbs a good and pleasing sense. Bharata 
appears to comprehend the aUtla in an aspect of the fault 
bhiimariha, while Bhamaha includes it under dzisiata (in in/// and 
arlha) in his first list of general dosas. This first list of Bhamaha’s 
ten dosas appears from the context to mention those which concern 
the inner nature of poetiy, for it is dealt with in connection with 
the classification and general characteristics of poetry • while the 
second list of another ten dosas includes faults which are more or 
less external. This second list of Bhamaha is accepted and 
verbally repeated by Dandin, but he does not mention the first 
list of ten dosas^ as well as most of Bharata's original ten dosas 
which includes the idea of the aHlla, In treating t\iQ gzmas taken 
as essential characteristics of good poetry, Dandin could not very 
well avoid referring to some of the essential dosas ( e.g. neyatva in 
arthavyakti ) ahhcugh he does not define and distinguish them 
properly . and in madhurya it was natural for him to bring in the 
idea of the avoidance of the aUila, 

33. in i, 63-67 two kinds of indecorous expression are distin- 
guished. 'I’he proposal in i, 63 is direct and therefore vulgar; 
in i, 64 it is reached by implication and therefore taken as quite 
decorous. In i, 66 words are used which, if united together, give 
rise to a new word in Sanskrit by combination, which conveys a 
vulgar meaning. In i, 67 the words used, possessing more than one 
meaning, give rise to an undesirable and indecorous suggestion, 

34. Hemacandra (p. 198) and Manikyacandra (p. 189) remark 

that Dan<Jin establishes this definition of Madhurya by rejecting 
the one given by Vamana {prthak-^padaivam)^ since this excellence 
consists in alliteration (in its verbal aspect) and as such it may as 
well be present in compound w^ords. But this unhistorical 
statement ignores the chronological relation between Dandin 
and Vamana, and therefore possesses little value. * 
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(5,)' . SUKUMARxiTA. It consists , in the absence 
of harshness due to the use of mostl}^ soft syllables 
{&nisth%imksara^ra^ i, 69ah .But it has been remarked 
ill connection with Slesa (p. 82) that in Bandings opinion, 
the presence of all soft syllables in a composition makes 
it sithila, and as such it ceases to bo an excellence with 
the Vaidarbhas. What is implied liere is that soft 
syllables must remain mixed up with slightly harsh ones 
and conjunct consonants here and there, and that the total 
eflect must be a certain elegance. It might be argued 
that such ail admixtui'e is not a distinctive criterion ; 
Sukumarata might have a ehance of being confused with 
Slesa. To meet such an objection Tarkavagisa remarks 
(com. on i, 69, p. 69, 11. 12-19) that the admixture of 
alpapmmi and ntahaprana syllables constitutes Slesa, 
whereas Sukumarata consists in tenderness as a total 
effect arising from the admixture of soft {komala) and 
harsh (parusa) letters. Nor should we uiid(?rstand that 
what is alpcipmna is necessarily komala and what is 
mahapnma^ 2Mrusa. Even imaspirated letters may give 
rise to harshness by reason of a specific admixture 
{alpapranasyapi rarna-tn^esa-samyogaivena pantsati'a-- 
sambhavat, ibid). Similarly aspirated letters too may 
give rise to komalatva as a total effect under special 
circumstances erwm mahaprmio^pi vimjasa-rises^ena 
komaJatvam hhajati..Abkl.) Thus, it is the general effect 
that forms the critertion of parnsatva or komalatva of 
syllables. In a siikila-handha the syllables are all 
alpaprana and the general effect is hoose^ In Slesa this 
looseness is overcome by the presence of mabaprana 
syllables, appearing side by side with the aljyapram ones 
and making the general effect compact. In the examine 
malatldaina laSighilam hhramaraih (i, 44) the conjunct 
consonants shine prominently and seem to make the 
structure generally compact. But the example . of . 
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Sukiiaiaratl, {niandaMkrtya barhani Imwtjiair 
gld%l)M}i^Q;^Q, i, 70) consists of an admixture of al^^aiyrcma 
syllables slightly with fnahaprana ones, as well as 
conjunct consonants, but the general effect is not harsh 
or inelegant. 

Here, too, Dandin presents the Gauda ideal side by 
side. Whereas the Vaidarbhas accept Sukumarata in which 
expressions consisting of unharsh vocables gonenilly 
predominate, the Gaudas have an eye to a glaring 
composition, and consequently they do not nimd if their 
poetry involves harsh vocables requiring much strain for 
pronouncing them. The example given here {nya/iSena 
ksapitah paksak etc. i, 72) consists of harsh vocables, 
but to achieve a glaring or grand effect, as well as an 
exuberance of alliteration, the Giiudas do not care if 
they have to sacrifice the general tenderness of structure 
so welcomed in the Vaidarbha-Marga. We would like 
to interpret the words dlptam iti as dlptam iti (hefok\ 
following the indication in the Hrdayangama with 
reference to vyidpanna in i, 46. These terms vytdpmina, 
dlpta etc., give us some of the standard characteristics 
which the Gaudas aim at, and they also serve as an 
apology for the Gauda poePs deviation from some of the 
Gunas prevailing in the Vaidarbha mode. Such an 
interpretation suits the context admmably, since Dandin 
has all along been presenting the fundamental charac- 
teristics that distinguish the two types of poetry. 

(6) ARTHAVYAKTI. It is the explicitness of 
sense wdiich consists in the absence of 7ieyaivcd^, that 

35. arthavyahtir aneyalvam arthasya (i, 73- Dandin does 

not recognise neyaiva and gramyaiva in his treatment of ten 
technical Dosas, The Post-dhvani vsrriters enumerate a fault 
called neyartha where a secondary (indicated) sense is taken 
recourse to without any established usage (rudhi) or special motive 
{prayojafia) one of which is absolutely necessary in <3ndication.’' 

10 
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is, ill the absence of extraneous matter to be brought 
over for the comxiletioii of the sense. In other words, 
it is that excellence in which the idea of a passage is 
quite clear from the words actually used, and no 
implication is necessary for the completion of the sense. 

The example given here Imrinoddh/riu I bliMh 'khura- 

ksumm-iiugasrg-lohU^^^^ tidadheJu.Xh 73. b-d ) coiitaiiis 
Arthavyakti since the redness of the ocean has been 
explicitly stated to be due to the blood of the snakes 
that were crushed by Hari^s claws. Neyatva is illustrated 
in the next verse®® where the reader requires an 
implication to be understood as to why the ocean was 
reddened. The Vaidarbhas and the Gauclas both reject it. 
Dandin says : nedHcmi halm mmyante margayor ithhayor 
api (i, 75), because the sense is not appreheovsible where the 
Sahda-nyaya^ ^ (i. e. the law of the ex|)ressive power of 
the words) has been violated. Thus, Arthavyakti as an 
excellence is admitted in both the Margas. 

We must not think that since Bandings Prasada and 
Arthavyakti both involve explicitness of sense, these two 
Gunas shoidd be identical. A distmction, thong very 
subtle, can be made in this respect between these Gunas. 
J, Nobel rightly points out (Foundations of Indian Poetry, 
p. Ill) that in Prasada the sense must not be too unusual, 
words should be used in their obvious or generally under- 
stood senses ; whereas in Arthavyakti the connectioii of 
ideas must be apprehended from the words actually tised, 
there must not be any expectation Mimhksa) of further 
word or words to complete the sense. 

36. maht makavarahena lohitad uddhrtodadheh | 
itlyaiyeva nlrdiste neyatvam uragasrjah li i, 74. 

37. The Hrdayangan-ia explains ^ahda-nyaya thus % yavad 
ariho'bhimaias ia^ac-chahdena bhavitavyani, sabdasyapi yavad 
arthapratipadanit-iahiis tavadarthena hha^itavyam iti iabda^^ 
sastra^nyUyali. 
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(7) UDARATA. It implies an elevation consisting 
of tlie expression of some high merit; literally, upon the 
utterance of which (yasmin lAMe) is suggested {pmtlyate) 
some excellence possessing elevation {titharsamn gimah 
kasciti^ 76\ Udarata is said to be present in all the 
Margas®®. 

The example of this excellence is given in i, 77, which 
runs thus : — 

airthinmn krpana drstis timinuikhe patita sakrt * 
tadavasthapimar deva nanyasya miikham Iksate n 

This implies the eminence of the king^s liberality 
{tyagasy a titkarsah), whioh is aot expressed in so many 
words. It cannot be definitely said what Danclin really 
means by this definition. Only some probable surmises 
can be made®®. The use of the expression pratlyate in 

38. The Madras edition reads : tad udarakmyam tena 
sanatha sa 7 ' 7 Ja-paddhaiih 1 i, 76. 

The other editions read in place of sarm : yet we can 

take it that this Guna is entertained in both types of poetry 
in the absence of any mention of the corresponding characteristics 
prevalent in the Gauda mode. 

39. It does not certainly refer to any elevated way of expres- 
sion but to some implied high merit or ntharsavan dharma of the 
subject-matter described. Thus, it is not equivalent to the 
titmnapadaia of the Agni-purana (346, 9). It must, however, be 
distinguished from the poetic figure udatta in ii, 300, where the 
greatness, high merit or prosperity of a personage is directly 
expressed or described : and in this light the use of the word 
prailyaie in the definition of the Guna is important. As the 
illustration shows, .Dandin appears to think that the vari^ana- 
hhangl is essential : otherwise, the udarata could hardly be an 
excellence of diction. But it need not mean any technical 
suggestiveness or prailyamanata of the Dhvani-theorists, although 
the word prailyaie is actually used. The alternative definition 

g of the guria cited by Dandin speaks of praiseworthy epithets 
{Uaghya vi'sesana) : but this, as the example shows, only refers 
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the definition reminds us of the praMyanmmi artha of the 
Dhvani theorists^ But \yq are not certain if the concept 
of Dhvani as such was at all recognised so early. 

Dandin mentions an alternative definition of TMara in 
deference to the view of “some^^ 79, 

b ), which is “something characterised by commendable 

or eulogistic epithets^^ {Slagliyair vlsemmir yakfciDi i, 

79a) such as Jllamhnja^ Ligrla’-saras etc. Tarunavacaspati 
interpn^ts sidginja as irdsistya-prailfi-lcrt^ ue. bringing 
into comprehension the particularity or distinctive 
character of an object and this is supported apparently 
by Dandin^s examples. But we need not take it in this 
restricted significance alone. 

(8) OJAS. It consists in the super-abuiidancc of 
compound words and it appears to be accepted in both 
the Margas. In the Vaidarbha Marga it is the soul of 
prose {gadynsyci jlvitani, i, 80 b) ; even in verse this is 

the soul resort of the Gaudas {addksjndlymiam., 

ekain paruyanam i, 80c-d). It is said to be of manifold 

variety {vccdvacaprcikdram i, 81c) according as there 

is a profusion or paucity of heavy {guru) or light {laghu) 
syllables or an equal mixture of both. This apparently 
refers to the prosodic long and short syllables. It is 
further added that this excellence is met with in composi- 
tions lil?;e dkhyciyikd [drsyamtikhydyikddi^^ti i, 81d). 

But since the fine distinctions between katkd and 
^Ukkydyikd are not favoured by Dandin, we may presume 

to epilheta ornatia of a distinguishing character, like Uoy-lotus’, etc. 
'rhe pregnancy of meaning implied in the first as well as the 
second definition must therefore be taken in an extremely narrow 
sense ; and the udtrata is 2iguna in so far as it depends upon a 
particular way of description or vat ttanahhangl), 

40. Premacandra interprets in this definite sense. (Com, on ^ 

i, 76, p. 76). 
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that Ojas of iimiiifold variety is acceptable as tlie life of 
prose {gadAjasya jivU^^^^ in all kinds of prose composition. 
The employment of compounds was probably meant to 
add force or energy to the diction. 

The Gaudas, we have been told, use long compounds 
even in metrical composition. ^ V The Vaidarbhas, too, 
use compounds in verses. But whereas the Gaudas are 
indiscriminately fond of long compounds, the Vaidarbhas 
would admit them in verses only when they serve to afford 
charm without much strain, and do not produce confusion 
(analmlam Jinlyam iceha/nfyojo girarn,,.!^ 83 c-d). Thus, 
in brief, Ojas, is particularly a characteristic excellence 
with the Gauda poets, who use it to any degree in any 
composition, while the Vaidarbhas employ it with greater 
discretion and with certain restrictions.^ ® 

41. In til e treatment of Anandavardhana (Dhvanyabka. p. 133) 
compound words constitute the criterion of samghaiana and not of 
Guna. 'the primacy of Rasa having been admitted, Ananda could 
not maintain that any amount or variety of ’ compound words 
might be used in any kind of prose composition. Long and 
middling compounds may be employed in the ahkyayikUy but 
since the depiction of sentiment, particularly irhgara, predomi- 
nates in the katha, the compounds must be used with an eye to 
its awakening, and too many long compounds would be 
detrimental. 

42. Ojas and, for the matter of that, long compounds have 
all along been accepted as the sine qua non of the Gaudi Riii, and 
even in the twelfth century Sriharsa regaled the scholarly Indian 
with his brilliant and sonorous verses, See S. P. Bhattacharyya, 
loc, 

43. Hemacandra (p, 195) and Manikyacandra (p. 190) refer 
to the view of Mangala along with Vamana, and remark that 
they reject Dandin’s definition of Ojas on the ground that long 
compounds cannot be the special characteristics of Ojas, since 
this excellence resides in all the three Ritis whereas long 
compounds are met with only in the Gaui^ Riti {mi-trayepyojasah 
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(9) KANTL It is said to predominate in a com- 
position which is agreeable to the whole world on account 
of its not transgressing the general usage of ordinary 
possibilities. Briefly, it is the absence of the mniatiiraL 
This excellence, we are told, is generally found in Vartta 
and Varnana, The meaning of the term vartta is not 
clear ; but the Hrdayangama explains it as miyo-nya- 
katlmiam^ and varnanu as prakimsavacananh Prema- 
candra Tarkavagi^a quotes a definition of VartiM : 
anamaya^-priyalapo vartti vartta ca hathyate^ and explains 
it thus : priyUlape hi loka-prasiddha-vastvcihMdhanami 
evoeitam (conmi. on i, 85 pp. 82-3) He further refers to 
another explanation of vdrttabMdhm^^ v‘h., itihma- 
varnanem Le. in legendary accounts. Bhamaha uses the 
term vartta in cases where Vakrokti is absent, and it falls 
short even of Dandin^s Svabhavokti. It consists of such 
bald and matter-of-fact expressions as gatd^stamxirko^^ 
bhatlndur yanti vasaya paksma^^^^^ 87, a-b). It is 

sadkaranaivad gaudlya-nirde^o na yuktiman iti vamano mangalai ca 
Kavyanusasana. com. p. 195). VVe must not, however, place much 
reliance on these remarks of later writers with regard to Gunas 
of the Pre-dhvani theorists. About Mangala we know nothing 
except what we get in such references ; but all the three Kitis of 
Varnana do not contain Ojas, for his Pancali has not been defined 
as possessing it. 

44. kantam sarva-jagat-kantam laiikikarthanatikramat i 

tacca varttabhidhanesu •varna?iasvapi dHyate ii i, 85. 

45. It is interesting to note that although the expression 
£ aid Siam arkah is left out of the range of poetry by Bhamaha 
(ii, c-d), it is considered by the Post-dh?ani writers to have 
at least some amount of charm by reason of the varieties of its 
suggested meaning. Thus, the expression bears only one meaning, 
vh, 'The sun has seP by the power of its "denotation'* while several 
meanings are possible by “suggestion*' according to the nature 
of the speaker and of the person spoken to. To mention 
a few, it may mean; — (i) It is time for prayers (speaker — a 
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rejected by Bhamaha and there is no indication for 
supposing that it is accepted by Dandin, whose Svabha- 
vokti too (ii, 9-13) involves at least some amount of charm. 
So far as Bandings treatment is concerned, the meaning 
anamayapriyalapa may well serve our purpose. The 
varnana may be taken to mean vastu-svarupa-mrupana, 
but even in that case it would be different from Datidin'^s 
Svabhavokti. ^ It must be noted here that though the 
illustrations of K anti given by Dandin are theoretically 
said to conform to general usage, they are yet tinged with 
a slight touch of exaggeration : but this is probably 
necessary for the sake of a certain heightened expression 
without which a dry smmpa-mrnana (such as involved 
in Bhamaha^s mrtUi) become an example of Kanti. 
It is thus a heightened expression in the shape of a slight 
exaggei*ation that makes Daiidin^s fundamentally 

different from that of Bhamaha. 

The Gaudas^'^ however, are satisfied with exaggerated 
ideas transcending ordinary possibilities. These highly 
exaggerated descriptions are called which, as 

. Tarunavacaspati remarks, is not a blemish but an excell- 
ence pleasing the Gaudas. The examples : 

dmadMsnyam imrMhyami ad^ prahkrti fio grhcm I 
yiismat-padarrUjah-pata-dhauta-rdhhs i( 

alpctm nirmitam. dkasam andlocycdva vedhaM 1 
idem evainvidham hhavi bJmvatyaJp sianajpnbhancim ii 

i, 89-90, 

religious student), (2) no anxiety, your lover is just coming 
(spoken to an impatient lady-love), (3) there is no trouble 
from heat now (speaker a wayfarer ), (4) take the cows 
in (spoken to a cowherd) and so on. See K. P. ultasa V. p, 240). 

46. Compare the illustrations in 1, 8; and ii, 10. 

47. We would accept the order of verses as in the text in the 
Bombay and Calcutta editions (i. e., place i, 91 of the Madras 
edition immediately after i, 87 and not after i, 90). 
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contain indeed highly exaggerated statements, since (1) the 
dust from the feet of a. great man cannot really wash away 
the sins committed, and (2) to say that the creator created 
the aerial space as small, because he was not mindful of 
the extensive expansion of the heroine^s breasts is certainly 
a flattering but an excessive statement. This is not merely 
a heightened expression, but it iridicatCvS*' a preference 
for the exaggerated and the unnaturaL Yet the Gaudas 
are said to make much of such descriptions, and this 
is really due to the difference of ideals aimed at in the two 
types of poetry. 

(10) SAMADHI. It consists in the transfcreiiee of 
the qualities of one thing to another. Tiie transference 
may be manifold, and five dificrent cases are distinguished 
by Gopendra Tripurahara in his commentary on Vumana 
iv, 3, 8, v'Lx., abhidhe^ja-samhandha, sadriyci, samamya, 
vaipantya and kriya-yoga. But Dancliii speaks of three 

cases : (i) superimposition {adhyasa i, 94) of the action 

of one object on another, (ii) transference of the original 
sense of a word, which . may not in itself be very pleasing 
(e.g. nisthyuta, tidglrna^ vanta etc. i, 95 a-e) to a secondary 
sense {gemnavriti-tyapasrayam i, 95 b) for the sake of 
some pleasing effect, and (iii) siimiltaneoiis super- 
imposition of many qualities {yugapaiinailm-dharmanam 
eidkyasah ii, 97). 

Since transference lies at the root of this particular 
Guna, it may be difiSciilt to distinguish it from poetic 
figures like Rupaka etc., which also are based on similar 
transference of an object or its functions to another object. 


48. In i, 88, the Vtdagdha is a reference to the Gaudas, imply- 
ing a certain love of learned display, as opposed to the general 
simplicity aimed at by the Vaidarbhas. 

49. anyadharmas iatdnyatra lohasimaniirodhina \ 

samyagadhtfate yatra sa samadhih smrtah \\ i, 93* 
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As suggested by S. K. the distinction may be 

explained by supposing “that in the gm].a there , is a 
transference only of the qualities or actions of one thing 
to another while in the alamkam either one clharmin 
itself is substituted for another, or the new dharma 
entirely supplants the existing dharma^\ “But the process 
of poetic transference^^ he goes on, “is essentially a mode 
of figurative expression, resting finally on laksmia and 
Vimana would (partially) regard Dantoi^s definition of 
the samadhi-gima as constituting the figure vakroM% 
which, in his opinion, consists in a similar transference 
based on resemblance^^ 

This excellence is said to be followed by all poets 
{kavismiMal} samagro'pi tarn enmn amigacchati i, 100) 
by which Dandin probably means that it is accepted in 
both types of poetry, Vaidarbha and Gauda. But he may 
also imply that such a mode of figurative expression is 
the basis of all poetic expression and no poet (whatever be 
his ideal of poetry) can do without it^\ 

50. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 11 . p. 103. 

5f. We have thus studied. Dandia's treatment of the technical 
poetic excellences, in this connection, we may note certain Do^as 
which, in Dandin’s opinion, serve to afford poetic charm in special 
circumstances. We have seen that Bhamaha was the first writer 
wdio noticed a non-deterring character of Dosa under particular 
circumstances. Dandin developed this aspect of Dosa more 
systematically. In his opinion almost all the technical Dosas,- 
mentioned by him, may turn to be poetic embellishments (Guna 
or Alamkara) or at least cease to be Dosas when they suit the 
circumstances in %vhich they exist. We shall just mention here 
some of the important cases discussed by him. 

(i) Apartha<iosa which consists in absence of a connected 
idea (savtudayartha^iunya K, D. !V, 5) is not considered to be a 
defect when the speaker is ( 5 ) a mad man {tinmatta\ (ii) a drunkard 
{maiia), (iii) a child {bai'o) or (iv) one in a distracted state of mind 
{asva$ihaciiia) (IV, 7), 
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From the above sketch it v411 be clear that in spite of 
Bandings professed partiality for the Vaiclarblia-Marga, 
he gives the Gauda its due recognition as a Marga of a 
different type, which might not have been totally 
acceptable to himself, but which must have an established 
tradition of its own, diffeiing in many respects from 
the widely preferred Vaidarbha. To him the Vaidarblia 
represents the mode of the standard good kavya, but 
at the same time he could not help accepting Gauda as 
a Marga possessing a distinctive value of its own. If the 
fixed excellences are considered to be essential in standard 
good poetry, the Gauda does contain some five or six of 
them* The Samildlii and IJdarata are accepted in both the 
Margas. The neyatva and gnmiyatva, as defects of poetry, 
are rejected by both ; and as a corollary, both cherish an 
equal amount of regard for cirtlm'yaliti and artka- 
madJmrya which consist in the avoidance of these faults. 
The mbda-madJmrya consisting of alliteration finds a 
place in both these types— -only the ideas about alliteration 
differ. Hemacandiu finds vag-rasa (or sabda-mMhtirya) 

(2) Vyarlha-dosa which consists in ‘iaconsisieot and 
contradictory statements' {viruddhartha and pmvapara^parahala 
17 , 8) may he entertained {hhaved abhhnuta iv% 10) in poetry 
when, for instance, the speaker is in a peculiar state of mind 
(asli kacidamstha sa iv, loa) of love {sabhisahgasya cetasah iv, lob). 

(3) Ssisamsaya or the doubtful (iv, 16) turns out to be an 
embellishment {syad alamkara evasau i8c) when it is employed 
with a definite purpose of producing a doubt in the mind of the 
person spoken to {sam§ayayaiva yadi va in prayujyaie iv, i8a). 

(4) Violation of facts with regard to (i) place {desa), 

(2) time {3) technical arts {kala)^ (4) popular usage or 

practice (5) established philosophical dicta or truths {nyaya) 

and (6) sacred scriptures {ydgamah-=^sasmrlih §rutih) — all these 
Dosas may, by reason of the peculiar genius of the poet 
{kavikaubalat iv, 56b) cease to be Dosas {iitkramya dosjigm^anam 
iv, 56c) and be regarded as poetic excellences (gu 7 }avlthlm 
vigahale iv, 56d) under certain circumstances {hadacU iv, 56, b)* 
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in hmtymmpmsa mA varnamiprasa^^ wliicli are accepted, 
in Bandings opinion, by the Vaidarblias and the Gaiidas 
respectively. The Ojas is accepted by both, with this 
difference that it is the sim qua non of the Gauda Marga 
where it is indiscriminately practised, but the Vaidarbhas 
use it with some restrictions. Of the three kinds of sama- 
bmidhas the Vaidarbhas practise only the mixed or middle 
type, the other two extreme types, viz, mrdu and s-phuta 
being practised by the Gaudas. Hence the latter do not 
accept vaisamya on principle, but if it is sometimes found 
in their composition we are to understand that it is there 
for the purpose- of attaining a different ideal. Similarly, if 
the Gauda deviates from other excellences prescribed for 
the Vaidarbha as the standard good composition, it is done 
for the achievement of the same j)urpose, viz, for attaining 
a different poetic standard, which had independently 
developed even long before Dandm expounded his theory. 

Judging independently, the treatment of Dandiffs 
Gunas does not seem to be quite clear and consistent. 
Some of his Gunas are somewhat obscure in their concep- 
tion or definition, “The definition of tidu7Xitvai^ remarks 
S, K. De®® “is rather vague, so also is that of in 
both of which Dandin apparently admits subjective valu- 
ations not clearly indicated^^ The distinction between 
certain Gunas does not appear to be very clearly marked 
(6.^. Slesa and Sukumarata, Kanti and Udarata), The ten 
excellences shown above, having been described as the 
life-breath of a standard diction, it is natural to expect 
that they would all present a positive aspect and should 
not be defined in negative terms. But in the case of 
certain Gunas, t-ir., Artha-vyakti and the second aspect of 
Madliurya, the faults to be avoided are first characterised, 
wherefrom the characteristics of the corresponding Guna 

52, Sruti'vantanuprasabhyam vag-rasah (p. 198). 

y3, op, cit, p. 102, 
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are to be comprelieiiided by implication. ThiiSj so far as 
these two excellences are • concerned they are negatively 
conceived (while others present a definite positive ineaiiiiig) 
and consequently they give rise to a lack of uniformity 
in Bandings conception of the Giinas. 

We have already noticed that the splitting up of each 
Giina as relating to sabda ot to artha did not, as a theory, 
develop till the time of Vamana. For the first time, 
Vrimana offers us such a standard for distinction {r/>r., 
(israyasrmji’-h'hava) which was later on utilised by writers 
like the author of the Agnipurana, Bhoja and Praka^a- 
varsa who added a third variety of Gunas, namely, the 
Gunas appertaining to both the word and the sense or 
rchiriing to Dosas which do not disturb the readers^ mind 
under special circumstances. Dandin, like Bharata, is 
not explicit on this distinction. Now that this standard 
of distinction came to be definitely established since 
Vamana^s time up to the systematic development of the 
Ensa-dhvani theory, we can apply it to ascertain whether 
‘ the Gunas as characterised by Bharata and Dandin can 
betaken as belonging to the word or to the sense or to 
both. This procedure leads us to conclude that Dandin^s 
Slesa, Samata, Ojas and Sukumarata are prominently what 
are called sabda-gunas ; his Prasada, Artha vyakti, Udiirata, 
Kanti and Samadhi belong to artha, whereas his Madliiu^m 
has an implication of both hbda and artha. The two-fold 
aspect which Dandin imparts to his Madhurya is a more 
direct evidence justifying the conclusion that this is a 
Guna having a doiible character, Vamana^s Avas an original 
move on this direction, and with the eye of a iKwel theorist 
he read a new aspect in the Gunas of his predecessors from 
which he shaped a system of his own. What was naively 
treated in the works of Bharata and Dandin received 
a systematic development at the hands of this earliest 
known expounder of the Riti school, properly so called. 


Chapter VL 

YAMANA’S THEORY OP BITI 

AND OUNA. " V 

In Dandin Marga is apparently a resultant and liot 
an independent element. Of known writers whose works 
have come down to us, Vamana is the first and fore*- 
mOvSt to develop the conception of Ritiand to give it a 
proper orientation. He is also the earliest known writer 
who gives us general definitions of the terms Guna and 
Riti. His treatment of the Gimm m inseparbly associated 
with the Riti which is defined as a special arrangement 
of words ( msisia p{X(:fomm?^S...Eavyalalhkara-...sute 
vrtti i, 2, 7) and described as the ‘soul of poetry^ {atma 
havyasya i, 2, 6)* The speciality consists in the harmo- 
nious unification of some standard fixed excellences which 
are technically called Gtmas and which have been 
generally defined as ‘those elements of poetry that serve 
to embellish it^ {kavyasohhayRh kartaro dharmah iii, 1, Ih 
Thus, in order to endow poetry with a ‘souP Vamana 
insists upon imparting a speciality to word-arrangement 
which speciality is effected chiefly by the harmonious 
blending of the technical embellishments called Gunas. 
And these Gunas, unlike the poetic figures (i. e. Alamkara 
in the restricted sense), constitute inseparable attributes 
of poetry {purm nityah iii, 1, 3) since they go to make 
up the Riti which is the essence of poetic composition. 
Without them the composition is devoid of any %aisistya’^ 
and consequently becomes “soul less/^^ 

I. So much about the soul which term however must be 
taken as denoting strictly an analogy ; but it is not clear what 
Vamana means by “Mvya-iartra^'* What Vamana actually sajs 
pn this point ( vrtti on i) is that the Word *kavya' in hi« 
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It will thus be seen that Vamana logicall}" and more 
systematically develops the crude teachings of Dandiii in 
establishing a very intimate nay, inseparable relationship 
between the two poetic elements, namely, Riti and Giina 
though all the while, as much as his xmedecessor, he classi- 
fies the Ritis on the basis of the Gunas — the presence of all 
or some of which constitutes a particular Riti. But whOe 
Dandin discusses at some length the promineiit characteris- 
tics of only two clearly distinguishable types of Marga e. g. 
the Gauda and the Vaidarbha, Vamana eniiin crates them 
as three and only three adding Pancali to the form erts 
enumeration — and he has not in mind any other Riti which 
he has not explicitly mentioned. Thus, from the very 
outset one would mark in Vamana an attempt to be more 
clear and outspokcn-which in itself is a decided advance 
made upon Dandin. His Vaidarbhi is, like Dan^iids, 
endowed with all the technical excellences samagra^ 


opinion, applies to word {§abda) and sense {artha) adorned %?ith 
Guna and Alamkara ; but he adds that it is employed in a 
secondary sense {bhdktya) to word and sense. By kavya-iarlra he 
elsewhere (i, 3, 10 vrtti) means itivrtta, apparently applying the 
word to the actual contents of poetry. But the first chapter of 
his work is designated ^artra and he again uses the word iatlra 
in his vrlti on i, 2, 6 where he says that this word must be 
•understood after the sentence of the sutra {rUir Tiima km^yasya), 
probably meaning thereby (as explained also by his commentator 
Gopendra Tripurahara) that the kavya consisting of and 

ariha (cf. %}rlti on i, r, x) is the iarlra of which the Mnia is Riti, 
And yet he would regard (as the Dhvani theorists rightly point 
out) the Guna as the essence of Riti and Dosas as the properties 
of hibda and ariha. Thus Vamana’s quest after the soul of 
poetry is somewhat illusive, and his apprehension of the 
essence of poetry is, as the Dhvanikara criticises, external and 
somewhat vague j for he would still view the whole matter from 
the point of external form'. Jagannatha (Rasa-gangadhara. p. 55) 
appears to realise this difficulty, ; 
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gmwpeta 1, 2, 11), his Gaudiya contains Ojas and Kanti 
{ojakkantmiatl, 1, 2, 12), while his Pancali is marked by 
the presence of two other Gunas, namely, Madhnrya and 
Sankiimarya { mMhmya-sauhMmryopwpannaj 1. 2, 13 ). 
Of these three Eitis Vamana assings the highest place to‘ 
the Vaidarbhi inasmuch as it unites in itself all the poetic 
excellences that serve to make poetry fully relishable 
by imparting to it the maximum amount of speciality or 
vcmistycL The other two varieties have been relegated 
to an inferior position^ in this sense that they lack 
in one or other aspect of poetic excellence~the Gaiidi in 
Madhurya and Saukumarya, and the PaScali in Ojas and 
Kanti. 

Though not free from the mideveloped character which 
is natural to the treatment of an early theorist, Vamana’s 
ideas mark a great advance in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics. No doubt the subjective aspect of poetry as such 
did not engage attention till the advent of the Dhvani- 
theorists (and even then not to its full extent), and that ■ 
the word souF in Vamana^s ideology at least must be taken 
as nothing more than an illuminating metaphor, yet it 
should be admitted that it was Vamana to whom for the 
first time occurred the idea of a deeper significance of 
poetry. Anandavardhana^s criticism of Vamana^s stand-, 
point ( nti-laJcsa7m-i4dhuyma^^^ Id kmyataUvmi etad. 
asphutafaijd mcmak sphiiritmn under D. K. iii, 52, 

p. 231) is significant only in the light of the evolution of a 
clear-cut, coherent, and penetrative analysis of these later 
writers,® who would grudge the honour paid to the earlier 

2 . iasam purva grahya gu 7 ta~sakalyat, i, 2 , I 4 » 

na punar itare stoka-gunatvat. 42,15. 

3. There is one fundamental point in which the , Dhvani 
theorists differed from Vamana that while Vamana considered 
the Guna and the .Dosa to be properties of and the 
Dhvani theorists regarded them as the dharma oi the unexpressed 
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theorist. Moreover, Vamana’s influence on the later concep- 
tion of poetry is patent and undeniable.'‘ In the first pkcOj 
his quest after the essence of poetry was more assiduously 
and effectively realised by the Dhvani theorists. Secondly, it 
was he who following perhaps the tradition prevailing in his 

sense which takes the form of rasadkmzni. In this they, no doubts 
mark an advance upon the merely formal analysis and from their 
own point of view they could characterise Vamana^s scheme as 
inadequate. But even their own scheme was, in a sense, as forma! 
as Vamana's. When they insisted upon dhvani or suggestion as 
the essence of poetry they no doubt went a step further and 
clearly realised that there was something in poetry beyond 'ivhat: 
is merely expressed, and this unexpressed sense is the most 
essential. When this unexpressed element is a mood or feeling 
they thought it to be the most desirable, in deference to their 
preference of sentimental poetry. But this mood or sentiment 
they considered to be nothing more than a relishable condition 
of ajsihetic pleasure in the reader’s mind, produced by the effect of 
the poet’s representation. 'I’hey clearly realised, no doubt, this 
assthetic fact but they still measured the essence of poetry by its 
effect, and presented external means for producing it. They never 
considered poetry as a production of the poet’s mind, as an 
externalisation of an internal aesthetic fact, conceived and shaped 
by the poetic imagination and irreducible as a separate aesthetic 
fact to a cut-and-dried scheme prescribed by poetics. No doubt 
externalisation is an important fact and as such deserves the 
attention of the theorists, for the poet must express his conception 
through the external medium. But the internal poetic td^ta as an 
aesthetic fact cannot be ignored, and the analysis of this process 
of poetic creation is as important as an analysis of the process of 
externalisation. 

4, We may note here Gopendra Tripurahara’s comments on 
the difference between the poetic ideals of the Rui school and 
the Dhvani school. He says ^hlti‘dkvani^vada-maia}or iyaihs iu 
hhedah, taira prathame ritir atma havyasya; tadvymahara-prayojaka 
guitak, Carame tu dhvanir aima, sa eva tadvyavahara-‘prayoja'ka 
Hi, ubhay^iirapyMmd^-nistha gnipah. Hhdartha-yugalam iarlram ; 
iannistkM alamhW& Hi sarvam avWsiam, (p, 72, IL I1-14). 
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Eiti scliool clearly analysed for the first time the different 
elements of poetry considering some of them to be essen-’ 
tial and others nomessential. In a word, a iinif }dng* 
central principle has first been posited by Vamana in the 
history of Sanskrit poetics. 

Bearing in mind the limitation that Vamana^s scheme 
is more or less formal, we must note that unlike his 
predecessors Vamana insisted upon a clearcut distinction 
between the Guna and the Alamkai'a. We have seen that 
Dandin offers a general definition of Alamkara as embell- 
ishment per SG, and in this view he influences Vamana 
to whom poetry is charming by reason of its 
which term is employed in the general sense of poetic 
beauty (semndarya),^ If it is asked how this muadarya 
arises, Vamana would reply that it arises from the avoid- 
ance and utilisation respectively of the technietd poetic' 
faults (Dosas) on the one hand and the technical poetic 
excellences (Giinas) and figures of poetry (Alamkaras) 
on the other ^ The poetic figures like Upama, 
Eupaka etc. for which the term alamkara is used in a 
narrow sense are employed in poetry in so far as they 
help the realisation of poetic beauty or alamkara in the 
wider sense by which criterion alone poetry is acceptable. 
Thus, Vamana gives a definite and clear shape to the 
position of Dandin who describes the term ala^nkam 
generally as kavya-Sobhakara dharma (ii, 1) which 
has been applied to the Guna as well as to the technical 
Alaihkara. The only difference in Dandin^s opinion 

5. ka'vyajh jifahyam u/aMaral, i, I, i saundaryani alaMarah 
i, 1, 2. It should be noted that this saundarya Vamana never 
attempts lo define or describe but he merely considers the means 
by which it can be attained. 

6, $a dosa-giinalamhartt'^hanUdanabhyam { i, i, 3 ), sa . 
khalvalainkaro dosa~kanat^ gtii^alamkamdand£ca sampadyah kavek 
{vrtli bn the above ). 

12 
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lies in the supposition that the Guiias are essentially 
important in the best mode or Marga whereas the 
Alamkaras may exist in any Marga ; or as Vamana 
puts it, the Gunas are permanent or essential {nitya — . 
iii, 1, 3) and the Alamkaras are variable or non-essential 
(anifya) characteristics of poetry. All tliis naturally 
prepares us for A^amana^s teaching in the beginning of 
the third chaj^ter, where the Giipas are defined generally 
as those elements which go to embellish poetic beauty 

{kavya-sobhayah karfaro dkarmah (ii, 1, l) wdiile the 

Alamkaras like ITparna, Yamaka etc., are said to heighten 
the beauty thus produced tvalam- 

feraA......iii, 1, 2). And hence the Gunas are taken as 

inseparable attributes of poetry and conseqneiitly the 
Alamkaras which are not absolutely indis|)ensable for 
the production of the poetic charm but may serve to 
heighten it when produced, are relegated to a subordinate 
position as an element of poetry. The analogy which 
later writers found between the Gunas and qualities of 
energy, sweetness etc., residing inseparably as viiiues 
of the human soul as well as the analogy between the 
Alamkaras or poetic figures and ornaments on the human 
body {which embellish indirectly through the sound and 
sense the underlying soul of sentiment but not invariably) 
has been noted by Vamana in the two illiistratNe 
verses cited under, iii, 1, 2^ But it must be clearly 
understood from Vamana^s treatment that he would 

7. (i) yuvaier iva rupam aiiga kavyam 

svadate iuddhagtmayn tad apy ailva ( 
vihita-prai^ayam nit antai abhih 
sadalartikara-vikalpa •halpanabh i h ij 
(2) ^adi bhavaii vaca§ C) utam gur^ebhyo f 

mapur iva yauvanahandhyam ahganayah \ 
apt i ana-day Want durbkagatvam 
niydtam alamkarayyi sam§rayanle 1) 

{ifftti under iii, 1, 2. p. 70) 
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regard both the Guna and the Alamkara (although in 
different degrees) as the properties oi sabcla and artha^ 

As the means of arriving at poetic beauty, in Vamana^s 
.opinion, is the avoidance of Dosas and the utilisation 
of Giinas and Alamkaras Vamana, like his predecessors, 
lays down at the outset that poetry must be free from 
Dosas. The Dosas are generally defined as ^^guna-mpar-^ 
'ijayatmcmo dosah (ii, 1, 1) : they are those elements of 
which the characteristics are opposite to those of the 
Gunas e. if the Gunas produce the i^oetic charm the 
Dosas destroy it. They are classified under four heads 
according as they belong to the word {paid) and its sense 
(pad^rthd) or to the sentence (vakya) and its sense 
{vahyartha). These are again conceived under two 
different aspects vix,, (1) sthula dosm which are Dosas by 
themselves, and (2) suksma^ dosas which are such only 
in reference to particular Gunas. Bearing in mind 
Vamana^s definition of Dosa as the opposite of the Gu^a 
as an element, the first of the two sets of Dosas spoken 


8. This classification based on such a terminology is not 
expressly discussed, Vamana only states at the end of his treat- 
ment of Dosas that he shall mention in connection 

with his consideration of the Gunas tvanye iabaarihadosah 

suksjnas te gtina-vivecane vaksyanle».*vrtii on ii, 2, 24. p. 67 

—68). From this Gopendra Tripurahara remarks that the 
Dosas treated in ii, i are to be known as sthula ( asminnadhikarane 

lahsanlya dosah HhTda ityavagantavyam (com. on ii, i, 3). 

suksma dosas would fall under what the later writers would call 
a?iitya dosas. The kamadhenu explains the word suksma as 

kavya-saiinda 7 yahsepaftattksa 77 ta .. Vamanas vrti etc dosas 

tyagaya jnatavyah ( p. 67 ) shows that the nityaniiyatva of Do§as in 
the later theory was also advocated in a way by Vamana. 
These D(>§as do not detract so much from the poetic beauty but 
best types of poetry should be free from them. Vamana also 
refers to upama dosas following in general the tradition associated 
'^V'ith Medhavirudra (cf, Bhamahay ii, 44)* 
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of would ■ refer to those general defects, wliicli mar poetic 
beauty 'ill general- just in the same .way as the Giiiias, 
create it. The second set, on the other hand, would 
correspond to those mpanjayas of Dandin which may be 
considered as “opposites^^ and are marked by charaeteris* 
tics which are exactly, contrary to those of the correspond- : 
ing Gimas. Tims saifMhja which is a characteristic of 
excellence Prasada would become a veritable riparyaya- 
dosa contrary to the Giina Ojas, if it is not used along 
with that Guna (iii, i, 7) Similarly all the other mbdagunas 
excepting Samadhi and two of the arthagtinas^ namely, 
Prasada and Samata have been shown to possess some 
corresponding Efema or mparymja-dosas, although the 
names of the viparyayas are not clearly mentioned. Thus 
Vamana, unlike Bharata and Dandin, would apparently 
employ the tovm viparyaya as “opposite’’ in connection 
with both sets of Dosas ; and in thus clearly eiiiinciating 
and enumei’ating these technical and viparyaya sets of 
Dosas he anticipated and influenced later writers like 
Bhoja and Prakaiavarsa. 

Information is lacking as to how far exactly the Riti 
and Guna theories may be traced back hi the history of 
poetics. We have seen that Bharata^s Giinas, which are 
the same as those of Danclin in name and mumber, ivere 
treated theoretically in connection with the drama just 
like the Laksanas and the Alanikaras. But at the same 
time we should not forget that even in Bharata^s time the 
fmvyagnna must have been known, though we do not 
meet with any discussion about the nature and character 
of Riti in his treatment- So far as our present knowledge 
goes Dandin is the first to enumerate and discuss the 
Guna in comiection with Riti. Vamana, in support of 
his definitions of Ritis utilises some verses probably from 
some unknown source where the Ritis are found to have 
been defined, amongst* othei: characteristics, in terms of 
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the Gunas® and which was later on appropriated by 
Bhoja (ii, 29-31. p. 134) in his definitions of Ritis both in 
sense and in expression. At the end of the chapter 
(iii> 1, 1-28) dealing with sahda-gunas Vamapa cites a 
series of verses which correspond to his own definitions 
of the sahda-gunas (p. 82). It is evident from these and 
also from the finished form of the treatment of Dan din 
and Vamana that the Riti and Giina theories had had a 
long history behind it even before Vamana came into 
the field, and that he was following a tradition prevailing 
in the school to which he belonged. Works embodying 
this tradition which would have shown us the history in 
the making have not yet been discovered. 

Although Vamana theoretically follows his predeces-. 
sors Bliarata and Dandin in the number and nomenclature 
of his Giinas, yet he practically doubles the number by 
splitting up each of the Gunas as relating to the saMa 
or to the artha. The distinction between the Sabda-gwi^a 
and the artha-guna the sabda-dosa and the artlia-dosa and 
the sahddlamkara and the arfMlamkara as standardised 


9. asprstd dosa-mdtrdhhih samagf a-guna-g2imphita \ 
vipanci'S^arasatihhagyd vaidarbhi rltir isyate II 

( under r, 2. ii ) 

Bhoja reads asamasa in place of the first foot of the' 

above verse. 

samastatyudbhaiapadam ojahkantigiindnviidm i 
gmidiydm apt gdyanti rltim r%ti~mcahsandh il ' 

( under 1, 2, 12 ) 

a^li^ta-^laiha-’bhmdm iu purai^a-'Cchdyaydnmtdm 1 
madhiirdm suhumdrdm capahcMlm havayo mdnh || 

( under i, 2, 13 ) 

It is interesting to note that later on Vamana denounces 
purdnacchaya ( — reflection of conventional things : vrtH on in^ 
t, 25 ) as arising out of the absence of the ^ahda-guna^ Kanfi which 
consists in ( richness of words), 
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by Vamana, was accepted and developed by later writers 
till the Easadhvani theorists like Mammata and Yi.4vanatha 
criticised the inadequacy or uselessness of such a 
distinction. It is worthy of note here that Vamana does 
not quote any verse in support of the definition of his 
artha-gima% as he does in the case of his sabdagunas. 
Hence, in the absence of any previous work dealing with 
such an analysis of each Guna, we are inclined to conclude 
that Vamana was the first to evolve this two fold dmsiou 
of each of the Gunas. His insight read a new meaning 
in the Gunas of his predecessors as a result of wHch he 
analysed this Guna Concept, foi-med a new theory of 
classification and consequently influenced the later writers, 
some of whom evolved even a third set of Gunas belonging 
at once both to the sabda and the artha. 

Each of the ten Gunas of Vamana has been treated 
under two heads as (i) a sabda-gunci and (ii) an nrthctrguna 
respectively : — • 

1. OJAS :-(i) Gadha-bandhatva (iii, 1, 5.) or com- 
pactness of word structure, by which is meant perhaps 
the cohesiveness due to the fi-equent use of conjunct 
consonants specially of the letters of the same varga or of 
any other letter conjoined with r ov ij. In the example 
given vilulita-maharandu nianjarlr nartayanti, Vamana 
probably thinks that there is compactness of structure 
due to the conjunction of consonants like n and d, n and 
t, r and n. The contra-indication will be if this sentence 
is put as vilulita~madhudMtra manjartr Joldyanti where 
the conjunct consonants noted above are absent. There 
are indeed two conjunct consonants in this latter 
illustration ; but they are apparently taken to have 
created a looseness in the structure which is the charac- 
teristic of anotiier Guna idx-., Prasada. Vamana does 
not go to details. He seems to insist on compactness of 
structure in which loose syllables are avoided or if they 
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appear they do along with comparatively harsh oneSj 
producing as a total effect, a cohesiveiiess in the 
structure/*^ It is probably because of this consideration 
that S. K. De^^ has taken Y b sahdarguna Ojas to 
correspond to Bandings Slesa. 

(ii) Arthasya praudhih (iii, 2, 2) or boldness in the 
expression of ideas, which has been explained in the 
vrtti in five different ways. These are {1) padarthe 
vakya-raeanam/i£,^ld[x use of a series of words instead of a 
single e.g. nayana~samiitthmn jyotw atrelp instead 
of caridra. ■ 

(2) Vdkymike padahhMhd or the use of a single 
word in order to convey the meaning of a sentence e,g. 
the word nimisati instead of using divyeyam na bhavaii 
khnfii rnUnttsl horn the convention that gods never 
wink. 

(3) Vyasa or ' analytic expression of ideas by a 
diffuseness in which the self-same idea is sought to be 
expressed in more ways than one. The illustrative 
verse ; 

ayayn nRnakaro bhavati sukha-duh kha-ryatikarah 

suklmm m dtiJikham vU na bhavati bhavatyera ea 

tatah i 

lo Gopendra Tripurahara ( Kamadhenu p. 73. ii. 9-^^ ) 
remarks that compactness of structure {gadha-bmdhat'vd) arises 
from the following : — samyuMaksaratvam^ mrantara-repha^ 
Hraskair vargai^am prathama-d'oitlyais trtlya-caturthaih pratha- 
inais trtlyaU ca samyo^ah^ msarjamya^jihvamuUyopadhm’anlyah^ 
gurvarttata, samasa§ ca. 

In the example of Ojas (quoted in the text p. 94 above) Vamana 
seems to emphasise more the use of conjunct consonants than 
the presence of compound words. But his illustration of Gaudi 
Riti (p. 20, under i, 2, 12), in which Ojas plays a prominent part, 
consists of an abundance of compound words, 

II. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p, 119. 
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pitncis tasMad uTclhvu'fn stiMiU’-diihMiuM 

Minapi taf ■ 

punas iasmad urdhvafn bhavati na ca dubkhant 

na ea sukham if 

(under iii, 2, 2. p. 86) 

cousists of as many as five sentences used to denote 
a single idea, namely, happiness and soirow revolve in 

a cycle according to destiny 

(4) Smnasa or synthetic expression of ideas by a 
brevity in which several sentences are joined together 
in one integrated whole through the use of suffixes 
sanctioned by grammar. In the verse : 

te Mmalayam amantrya ptmnh prelr^ya ea 

Stdinam t 

siMham casmai nimlyciriham tad-visrstah 

kham udynyuh » (ibid) 

We have a single “simple” sentence in place of the 
following several sentences : they took leave of 
Himalaya-they saw Siva-they reported their success 
to him — they were dismissed by Siva— they flew away 
to the skies. 

(5) Asya {arthasya) snhMprnyatvam i.e. the appro- 
priateness of meaning due to the use ^ of pa.rticuiar 
epithets which, through ellipsis, bear a special significance. 
The Kamadhenu explains the word sabhiprayatrarn as 
padantara-prayogam antarena tad-artha-pratyayana- 
prUgalbhyam (p. 86, 11. 6-7). In the example given ; 

12. On this Cani^idSsa (K. P. dipika, fol. nsa) remarks:— 
atra yena samsSriifn yadriam karma Tcrtam tad-amts^renatva 
iathnvidho miSrita-sukha-duhkhadi-bhogah kriyate. yadi kutasmd ^ 
Mmasaksatkarah syM iadatvasya pravnhasya kanhr tiyeva hi 
mvahsitam vaicitryenocyai^* 
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sf/yam samprati eandragiiptatmiayas candraprakaso 

yuva l 

jato bhupaMr asrayah krtadMymn distya krtariha’- 

sramah ii (ibid) 

This very son of Candragnpta, bright as the moon (?) 
and the patron of men of letters has, by good luck, 
succeeded in his labour : the expression, asrayal} krta- 
dhiyam has been added with the special purpose of 
indicating the fact that the prince had Vasubandhu 
(or Subandhii) ® as his minister. Similarly the example 
^011 the loosening of the hair oi the Ididy^ {vigalitabandke 
kesakaste) who possesses beautiful hair {sukesyah), the 
qualifying phrase has been inserted with a special 
significance’-®*^ 

13. 1 his verse has been jthe subject of much keen contro- 

versy amongst scholars — the point of discord centring round the 
reading 'uastihandlnt^sacivya or ca subafidhu-sacivya in Vamana^s 
vrtti. (F/V/i? the paper on ‘'Vasubandhu or Subandhu f ’ in the 
proceedings of the second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 
pp 203-213). 

13a. Vaidyanatha Tatsat (com. on Kavyapradipa, p. 282) 
explains the word sabhiprayatvam as prakriarihopa-ytiktatvam 
suitability to the subject-matter in hand and remarks that the 
qualifying adjectives mahaujasak (highly vigorous) manadhanaJi 
(rich in selrrespect) etc. in the verse 

mahaiijaso manadhana dhanarccita 
dhunurbhrtah samyati labdhaklrtayah | 
nasamhatas tasya nabhinna'^vrUayah 
priyani vanchanty asubhih samihitum i| 

(Kiratarjuniya, i, 18) 

go to support the statement in the last line of the verse 
that they tried to do good to him even at the cost of their own 
lives. Other commentators of the Kavyaprakasa are inclined to 
explain the word asya in the vrtti as referring to kabda ; but the 
, difficulty is that the context in Vamana hardly permits us to 
interpret the word asya in that way. [ It should, on the other 
hand, refer to a;//? n: whose Gunas Vamana is discussing in the 

13 ” 
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II. PRASADA (i) Sailhihjum (iii, 1, 6) or loose- 
ness of structure. Meeting the possible c>bjection that 
this constitutes a veriable Do.sa since it is the opposite 
of the Gupa Ojas, Vamana holds that Prasada as a kibdn- 
gw}a is an excellence only when it appears along -with 

Ojas igimah samplavUt iii, 1, 7) and not by itself 

{suddhas tu dosa eea). Again, if it is asked how can 
these contradictory attributes a])pear together, Vamana 
would appeaP* to the common experience of persons 
who enjoy pleasure and pain simultaneously when they 
witness representations of pathos ' 

(ii) ■^'kliOriciivtciIyf'U'ii (iii, 2, 3) or clearness of 
meaning, arising from the use of such words as arc 


chapter under consideration. ] Manikyacandra (p. 193) seems to 
be of opinion that the belongs primarily to the speaker 

or the hearer and that when it is said that this relates to an 
excellence belonging to the sense we are to understand that this 
is due to a secondary usage. The difficulties with which Manikya- 
candra was confronted will probably be solved if we do not’ take 
ahhipraya too literally but understand it, like 'Jatsat, to mean 
praknarthopayuktatva. It appears that these commentators are 
anxious to approximate this aspect of Vamana’s artha-guifa Ojas 
to the poetic figure Parikara of later writers which has been 
defined by Mammata as viiesa^a-sabhiprayatvam. 

14. sa tu samplavas tu {?) anubkava-siddhafi tadvidUm 
ratnadimsesmmt, atra §loka}i : — 

karu\tapreksai}iyesu samplavah su/cha duhkhayofy | 
yathanubhavatat} iiddhas tathaivaujahprasadayol} 11 

( under iii, 8). 


15. Hemacandra ( p, 196 ) and Manikyacandra { p. 191 ) 
however, would reject such an appeal remarking, in accordance 
with the views of the Post-dhvani theorists, that the audience 
derive only pleasure and not pain from such exhibitions. Vamana 
adds that in such cases of combination of the two excellences 
there is sometimes equality between the two and sometimes 
superiority of the one to the other (samyotkar^au,„„.m, i, 9). 
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absolutely necessary {prayojalm’-^mMra-padci^parigraha), 
In the example savama kcmyalcd rupa-yatmana-mnibha- 
sdlinlyi^ maiden of the same caste endowed with beauty 
and budding youth), the q[ualifying adjectives are not 
superfluous. In the illustration of the viparyaya-‘dom 
arising therefrom, upastmh hasto me ^;^maZa-?7^ar^^Wca55c^-. 
paclam idmn (let my hand approach the girdle zone of 
beautiful gems) the mention of girdle zone only is what 
is necessary and the epithet of ‘beautiful gems-^ is 
superfluous. The Kamadhenu (p, 87) distinguishes 
between this artha-giina and the fifth variety of the 
artha-prmidhi thus In the one some words arc abso- 
lutely necessary in order that the passage might fit in 
with the context instead of being meaningless ; in the 
other, they carry a special significance without which, 
however, the composition would not be defective. 
Vamana^s artha-vaimalya is really the excellent literary 
quality which avoids superfluity. 

HI. SLJSSA (i) Masrnatvam (iii, 1, 10) or smooth- 
ness, resulting from such a close proximity or coalescence 
of several words by virtue of which they all appear to 
constitute a single whole (yasmin sati hahunyapi 
padmiy ekavad bhasante). The definition is generally 
intelligible but not so all the illustrations that Vamana 
gives. It is difficult to understand why of the illustrations 
given some (in the opinion of Yamana) contain Slesa 
and others do not. Should we be led by the hints given 
in the Ktoadhenu^®, to understand that in the defective 
sutram hrdhmam lU'ahsthale mA iaditkdlilam akasam^ 
the characteristic, namely, eMvad-bMsmnpiatd is lacking 
due to the difficulties of smooth pronunciation, and 
also that in the defective example bhramarl-valgugltayah 


1 6. sutram hi ahmam ilyalra para-savarne^pi parusaksarotth^^ 
nm na ^lesafy (p. 75, 11. IQ-I ? com ) 
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tlie effect of smoothaess has beea spoilt by reason of 
the use of the wovdi valgii instead of ? Even 

then - we are iacliaed to ask on what standard the effect 
of siiiootliaess is to be judged except by the ratlier 
uncertain and variable standard of iiidividiial 
appreciation ? 

(ii) Ghatcmu (iii, 2, 4) or commingling or congruity 
of ideas. Ghcdarm \v<xs been explained by Vamaiia as 
kramaGmtdily^^^^^ ^ ^ (effecting 

congruity between incongruous ideas by means of a 
crooked or clever procedure ) which Ramasinha^'*^ analyses 
as kramena JmiUilyencmid^^ tipapattya yojanam 
arthasya slesah etc. and in the course of eqiiating which 
with Bhoja^s arthagima Slesa remarks : — agJmfcananas^^ 
vakyarthasya hiiddhicZitimjem gJntfaim iti (a clever 
bringing about of congruity between apparently incon- 
gruous ideas). 

In the illustration given by Vamana^ ® there is ghatmm 
or congruity of ideas, since the hero cleverly manages 
to please two heroines simultaneously which is otherwise 
a difficult task. Abhinavagiipta, in his attempt to 
approximate Bharatals Slesa to Vamanafs takes the same 
verse as an illustration and remarks v—atra manor aihriil- 
to'py ekaMIa-naynca-yugaJaGmlatja^grakam^^ 

asambJiavanaspadam na bimraii ; term hdilo^pl 

17. The way in which the vrtH text has been sought to be 
explained by Gopendra 'rripurahara is indicated in fn. 20. 
Abhinava takes hrama-havtilya to mean kuiiladcrama — the word 
in the vrtti text being an instance of abstract for the concrete. 

18. Sarasvailkanihnbharana (comm, on p, 63) 

19. drstvaikasami'^safiigate priyatame pascad tipefyad.nad 
ekasya nayane ninnlya mhita’-krldamibandhacchalah j 
Isadvakrita'handharah sapulakah premoll a§anm anas ain 
antarhasadasat^kapola^phalakam dhurto' parTim cmnhati H 

( under iii, 2^ 4.) 
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yam kramo na; hrdo/ye ulmmatvam bhojaie majjati 
hanlaye yatah sarimsyeii^^, 

IV. [:SAMATA : — (x) A£argahhedah (iii, 1, 11) — 
ye}ia margenopakramas iasyatyagah or homogeneity of 
diction from the beginning to the end. The vipa/ryaya 
which arises from riding roughshod over this excellence is 
illustrated in the verse prastda candi tyaja inanyiim 
arijasa etc. Hei^e the verse begins in the active voice but 
ends in the passive lupta-vildsam asyaie). Tha 

Kamadhenu explains margabheda as Mi--madhyctvasdms’- 
va/ikarupyamj uniformity throughout — in the beginning, 
the middle and the end. 

(ii) Avaisamyam (iii, 2, 5) (1) prakrwNiabhedah, /.e. 
non-relinquishment of proper sequence of ideas. (2) 
sugamatvmn is, ease of comphrehension. The illustrative 
verse ; 

eyuki-simmiasah kundaJ^ puspodgamesvalasa druma 

malaya-ynarutah sarpantlme etc. 
being a description of rtu-sa7idM (the period when the 
winter has just ended and the spring has just set in), the 
mention oi malMya-mamt, which belongs exclusively to 
the spring, has given rise to some inconsistency. This 
inconsistency, howevei’, can be avoided if we replace the 
reading in the second foot by manad ca giram badlmmn- 
time kiranti na kokildh (The cuckoos have prepared their 
melodies but have not yet poured them in), which clearly 
indicates the end of winter and the beginning of spring. 
We may note here that Bandings definition of Samata 
is only partially akin to that of Yamana. It refci's 
only to the uniformity of syllable structure, whereas 

20. Probably Ghatana may suggest, from the definition, 
*ahe fitness or propriety arising out of a judicious balance ( neither 
more nor less ) of order and irregularity of ideas. The difiiculty 
is with regard to the word anulvana which means **not excessive, 
neither more nor less'’ but it may also mean *^not manifest.” 

• 
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Vamana’s Samata as a sahda-guna refers to the uni- 
formity of diction and ^ w. arthorgima insists upon 
a proper sequence of ideas. Hemacandra (p. 1J7 an 
Manikyacandra ( p. 192 ) attribute to \ amanas school, 
a view-point which, in the present state of our knowledge 

about the following of Vamana, we are not in a posifaon 
to corroborate-that the uniformity of syllabic structure 

which Dandin regards as the qua non m his 

definition of Samata can be included in the vrttts and 

as such Dandin’s Samata ceases to be a Guna and there 
arises the necessity of a new definition of this Guna^ by 
Vamana. In fact, Vamana’s Samata may be taken to have 
been developed directly from Dandin’s inasmuch as tie 
latter speaks only of the symmetry of structure, while 
the former includes symmetry of structure, of diction and 

of ideas in this Gupa. _ 

V RAMADHI:—& Arnhuvarokakramah (ui, 1, 

12 , which ad.^ts oi two ways Oiinterpre^ion. la the 

first place, it may occur when the wording is such that 
the heightening effect of the vigorous diction is toned down 
by a judicious sprinkling of softening words and tve- 
versa {arohasyavarohe safi pariharah, avarohasya in aroke 
satm- Secondly, it means symmetry due to the order j 
sequence of ascent or descent. This occurs when there 
is a gradual rise from the feeble to the vigorous and 
a gradual decline from the vigorous to the ^eble ; 
an alternating graduation of the soft and the forcible 
diction (kramenarohaiiam avarohanam m . 

It may be ai^gued“Hhat Samadhi thus defined cannot 

be a separate excellence by itse lf because thej iscenW 

■ - ■ ' ~ ^ 


21. This so-called suksma-dosa has an analogue 
blemish Prakrama^bhanga of later writers. 

22. na prthak, arohavafohayor ojah-prasadarupatvat 

^ * { hi. T. 


the 


nasufkpyMcitvdd ( iiij ^4 ) 
anaikUntyUcca { iii» I5 ) 
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descent are notliing more than the excellences of Ojas 
and Prasada. To this Vtoana answers that it is not 
invariably tree that in Ojas there is ascent, or in Prasada 
there is descent. Ojas and Prasada are often interwoven 
in Samadhi and exist like the two currents of a single 
river. Vamana, however, would accept the position if 
it is conceded that the ascent and descent occur in a 
certain heightened stage {tlvmvastha.,lii^ 1, 16) of Ojas 
and Prasada because in this ease the ascent and descent 
depend upon a particularity quite its own as 

distinct from the general nature of Ojas and Prasada. 
Hence, there can be no objection to accepting Samadhi 
as a separate excellence on the basis of ascent and descent, 
it being understood that the ascent and descent depend 
upon these excellences which in their turn do not consist 
in them. In other words ascent and descent are not 
the essential but accidental or specific characteristics of 
Ojas and Prasada, whenever these two excellences attain 
a special heightened stage the ascent and descent may 
occur in some of their parts. Nor can ascent and 
descent be explained away as referring to the way or 
tone of reading. 

(ii) Artha-drstUi (iii, 2, 6) or the excellence which 
leads to a concentration of the mind for the proper 
comprehension of the meaning. Prom this point of view 
Vamana classifies the artha or the meaning broadly into 
two classes, namely : — (1) Ayoni or absolutely original 
and (2) anyacchaya-yoni or borrowed from some other 
source. The two varieties of artha have been illustrated 
respectively in the verses : — 

(1) asvapehi mama Udkuhhajanut \ 
yavad agradasanair na da^yase ii 
eandra onad^^dasanamaridalahhitah I 
kham na yasyasi hi rohinlbhayai li 
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(2) mU hhaih Samnha mama sidkimi nasti r ahull ! 
I'he roh'hu vasati katara Mm bibhesi \\ 

%ddagdha-vamia-)mm-'Sahgcmiem\ 
pulnsain manali pracalatlti Mm atra citram ii 

Here the second verse has no doubt been put in 
a more charming way, but the idea has been borrowed 
from the first, and lienee it is ainjacrJiaya-yoni. In the 
first, the moon (as reflected in the wine-vessel) is being 
asked to go away lest bearing the mai'ks of teeth of the 
speaker he should have reasonable grounds of apprehen- 
sions from Kohini, his wife. In the second, the moon 
is being implored to come down to the speaker 
entertaining no fears from the quartei’s of Rahii and 
Echini. Yet, the moon does not condescend to come 
down. May be, he is adamant and shirks because of 
the fact that people get nervous at their first ex;periences 
in the company of clever ladies (in which class the 
speaker w^ould fain include herself to be.) 

The arfha is further classified into (1) the vyaMa 
or explicit and (2) the sUksrna or the subtle, of which 
the latter is again of two kinds, namely, (2a) or 

that which is comprehended after a little thought and 
(2b) Tasamya or that which is more abstruse and is 
compreliendcd only by deep thought). 

VI. MAmimYA:—{l) l\thaMpadM^^^^^ (iii, i, 20) 
or distinctness of words associated with the exclusion 
of long compounds {samasa-dairghya-’nwrUi-p 
caitaf). The example, which Vamana cites of the 
■viparyaya of tliis excellence contains a long and cumbrous 
compound. Herein we meet with an appreciable 
diflercnce between the views of Dandin and Vamana. 
While according to the former, the profusion of compound 
words which add force and energy to the diction, 
constitutes a special excellence, according to the latter, 
it is a sUksuia dosa which is better eschewed. It 
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may be that in Vamana^s characterisation of the sabda- 
guna Ojas •where compound words are not explicitly 
spoken of, these are implied more or less as a part and 
parcel in his conception of compactness of stnictiire. 

(ii) Ukti-vaicitrya (iii, 2, 10) or strikingness of 
utterance by which is meant perhaps a statement in an 
impressive but periphrastic manner in order to give 
a special charm thereto. In the illustration given of this 
excellence : 

rasavad amrtam kah sandeho madJmnyapi namjaiha 
wadlvimm adhikwm ctdasyapi pramnrtam 2^dakmi f 
sakrd apt punar inadhyasthah sa/n msmitaravij jano 
vadatu yad ihamjat svadti syat priyruJamnacd^^ it 
(cited under iii, 2, 10, p. 92) 

the whole verse wants to say that the lips of the heroine 
excel all standards of comparison and this has been 
expressed in an indirect though charming way®®. 

VII. SAUKUMARYA :-(i) ajarathatva (iii, 1, 21) 
or freedom from harshness which generally arises from 
the use of panisa^^ or harsh syllables and conjunct 
consonants. Here Viimana does not differ essentially 
from Dandin. 

(ii) Apanisyam (iii, 2, 11) or avoidance of statements 
that convey disagreeable or inauspicious ideas G,g. the 
use of yaSahSesam gatam instead of mrtam, or of 
devatadvitlymn in place of ekaJdnam. This agreeableness 
of sense is also implied in Bharata as the Guna of the 
same name. 

23. This ukd-va/ciir^tf mn$t not ^ ^ taken in the 
specific technical sense in which Kuntaka takes it as an 
element oi his VaArohi, nor in the sense of vaiciirya which 
Mammata ( vrtti on viii, 2 also on x, i,) finds in poetic figures. 

'24. As for the parusa md komal^t sjXldhlts see the discus- 
sion in Ch. V in connection with Da^<JiiTs Sukumarata. , 

14 
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VIIL UDAJRATA J3andkasya vikatatvani 

(iii, 1, 22) or a certain liveliness of tlie composition 
in which the- words seem to be dancing {yasmin sati 
miyantiva padani) enabling a graceful turn (IMA) of 
words and syllables. In other words, it is Uluymnanatva 
which enlivens the composition with a peculiar swing of 
words. 

(ii) Agramqjatvmn (iii, 2, 12) or avoidance of 
vulgarity in the manner of the sense when there is the 
risk of perpetrating it. In the verse : 

tvam evam-smindarya sa ca rueiraidPymi paHeidali 
Jmlanmi slincmam ihayuvam era bhajathcih \ 

ayi dvandvam distya tad iti siibhage samvadati vam 
atali ^esam cet syaj jitam iha tadanlm giiiiitaya ii 

(under iii, 2, 12, p. 93) 

the union of lovers has been delicately hinted at ; but 
the example of the corresponding vijyaryaya^^ smacks of 
lack of refinement and vulgarity in expression. It is 
to be noted here that like Bandings Arthavyakti and his 
second aspect of Madhurya, ^^ainana^s Saukumarya and 
Udarata [artha) have been negatively conceived, resulting 
in an absence of uniformity in Vamana^s conception 
and treatment of the Grunas. 

IX. ARTHAVYAKTI : — (i) Arthavyaldi-hetiitvam- 
(iii, 1, 23) or explicitness of words whereby the meaning 
is easily comprehended ijhafMyartlia-pratipaftidietidva). 
The later writers do not enumerate Arthavyakti as a 
separate Gupa, including it under Prasada. 

(ii)‘ Vastu’'svahhava-sphiitatva)n (iii, 2, 13) or 
explicitness of ideas which makes the nature of things 

25. svapiti ravad aj'am nikate janah 
svapimi iavad aham kim apaimi te | 
iti nigadya §anair anumekhalam ^ 

mama karam arena rurodha sa |l 

(under 2, 12, p. 94) 
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clear. This corresponds more or less to Dandin^s poetic 
fignre Svabhavokti, as has been shown by S. K. De//* 
In later literature on the subject also it is regarded not 
as a Gun^a but as an Alaiiikara. 

X. KANTI : — (i) Atijjvalyam (iii, 1, 25 ? ) or rich- 
ness (of words) without which the composition is stale 
and a reflection of conventional things (yadabhave purmia’- 
ccJuiyeiyiwijafs), The quality consists in the avoidance 
of the commonplace which a true literary instinct always 
obeys. The Immadhenu too suggests (p. 81, 11. 7-9) 
that this lies in the use of more polished and elegant 
turns of expression instead of ordinarily used ones, <7. 
Idsalaya for patra and so on. In the illustration given 
by Vamana the use of the words hirahg% aU and 
stabakita goes a long way in producing a polish in the 
composition which would have been flat if more common- 
place words like harinl ' samuha etc., were used. This 
excellence would approach very nearly to some aspects 
of Kuntaka^s VakroktL 

(ii) Blpta-rasatvam (iii, 2, 14) or conspicuous 
presence of the Rasas. Abhinavagupta explains dlpta-^ 
rasatva as %4h]iU>vMlnam dlptadvam Hi yavat. In other 
words, the excitants which bring out the emotional 
elements of a poem are vividly represented by this 
excellence. Vamana^s illustrative verso. 
preyan my am apakrtah sasapatham padunatah kemtaya 
doitranyeva padlmi vasabhavanad ydvanna ydiyumnanah I 
tavat pracyidapdnhmnpiidalaswYi-nlvlnitamham dhrto 
dhavitvaiva kriaprammam ahahli preimio vicitra gatih i 

(under iii, 2, 14, p. 95) 

Vividly depicts the emotional situation and would, 
in accordance with the views of later theorists, be classed 
under the category of Rasa-dhvani. 

Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p. IIQ* 
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Now tliat we have studied all the Gimas of Vamaiia, 
belonging to hoAi sabda and artha, we are in a position 
to judge the intrinsic value of his treatment. We have 
seen that Vamana reads a new meaning in the Gunas of 
his predecessors especially in the light of the standard of 
distinction, evolved by him between a sabda-gima and an 
arfJm-gtma. Tliis standard — as we have also seen~^is 
asrayah'ayibhdva ix. a Gima is to be called a sabda-guTpa 
or an artlia'^gima according as it belongs to the sabda or 
totlio mihcL But it may be said that the distinction is 
not always definite and consistently maintained. It is 
difficult to see, for instance, why the clearness of meaning 
{artha-vawialya) in artha- guna which depends 

upon the mention of what is absolutely necessary 
{prmjojaka^matra-pada’-parigraha) hQ taken as a 

distinguishing characteristic of an ar/M-p'/.ma when it 
clearly restricts the use of words. Similarly the artha- 
Saukumarya and the first four varieties of artha- 
pmtidM raise a doubt whether they are related really to 
the sense or to the woi’d. It is also not convincing why 
Arthavyakti should be taken as a mbda-giina in spite of 
the fact that even here the question of curtha is involved 
and there is no reference to the bandha ni ^11. On the 
other hand, we have the clear and unambiguous definitions 
of the two kinds of Slesa, Samata, Madhurya and TJdarabl 
in each of which the two-fold character of the Gunas has 
been distinctly preserved. While it may be argued that 
sabda and artha cannot be strictly kept apart, like body 
and soul, and that we are to apply the designation in 
accordance with the prominence of the one or the other in 
each aspect of the Gunas. Still in order that there is 
to be a standard of distinction worth the name there 
must be a uniformity in the principle of its application, 
the violation of which proves the defective nature of the 
scheme, as well as of the standard itself. 
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It may also be urged that inasmuch as the Riti of 
■which the Guua forms the essence has been defined as 
pada-^raccm% what is the use of enumerating artha-^gimas ? 
This objection is easily met for we must not forget that 
the Gunas serve to impart a special charm to the word- 
structure ; and so far as . that is concei’iied, it does not 
matter whether the Gunas belong to the word or to the 
sense, provided that the one does not go without the 
other. In the case of a particular a/rfha^guna we are to. 
undex’stand that the Gima serves to impart a speciality to 
that word-structure to Avhose sense the particular Guna 
belongs ; or perhaps, it embellishes the sense primarily 
and directly and the word-structure only secondarily and 
indirectly. Thus so long as a formal view of poetry 
and consequently of its elements is taken, it is immaterial 
whether the Giina embellishes the word or its sense ; if it 
adorns the word it can also adorn its sense through 
association. 

It appears that Vamana^s scheme of the Gunas is no 
less mechanical than that of his predecessors Bharata 
and Dandin. The distinction between one Guna and 
another is not always convincing nor is the definition 
of a Guna always clear. The characteristics are often 
not exclusive, and therefore not distingiiisliing. When 
•Vamaiia expounds the sutrus veitli expressions lil?:e 
yasmin said nrtyantlm padani or yamnin said hahuiiy 
api padany elmvad hhasante it is difficult to follow 
what is really meant. They are rather vague explanations 
of the particulars M the property of 

ekavad-hhasammiata he dim in Ojas ? Do not 

the examples given under the PrasMa ^a 

27. Or should we understand that the very attempt of an 
early theoriser like Vamana to express in all possible ways 

has a particular merit of its OM and as such it deser.ves our 
commendation? 
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contain UlMyamanal^, the characteristic particularly 
spoken of as belonging to Udarata” ® ? The illustrations 
do not help us always in marking the characteristics 
which differentiate one Guna from the other, and 
sometimes the same verse is cited as illustration in 
coimection with several Gupas® The four characteristics 
of arthaprmidhi in Ojas might also be taken as forms of 
the strikingness of expression which is singled out as a 
prominent mark of the arthaguna Madhurya. Sugamatva 
or ease of comprehension as an alternative explanation 
of avaiqamya in the artha-gima Samata might be 
comprehended in the artha-guna, Samadhi. In presence 
of this latter Guna there was no need perhaps of the 
sabda-gima Arthavyakti when both aim at comprehending 
the meaning, although his Samadhi itself, as S. K De 
remarks,*® “is hardly an excellence”. In sabdagum 
Samadhi the expression drofiMvarokakranm receives more 
explanations than one which serve to a certain extent 
to cloud the point at issue. VSmana's attempt to clarify 
the sabdagima Prasada in the vi^ti indicates, as 
S. K. De has already pointed out “that Vamana himself 
was perhaps conscious of the defective natime of some of 
his definitions”.* ^ 


28. The examples of &ahda~gui}a Prasada (pp. 74-75) are all 
composed in the same metre (Harini). It is also to be considered 
if the Gunas have any relation to particular metres. We should 
note here the views of one class of theorists who are of opinion 
that special metres are exclusively meant for particular Gunas. 
(Mdvikyacandra’s Samheta, p. 195.) 

29. The verse astruttayasyUm diH devatuiffia etc, has been 
taken to serve as the illustration of as many as four Ubda- 
guiyas namely, Sle§a, Madhurya, Arthavyakti and Saukumarya 
as suggested in the Kamadhenu (pp, 79*80) 

30. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 11 . p, 120. 

31. Hid. 


ill 
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The importance of Vamana^s theory, however, does 
not consist in the detailed treatment of his individnal 
Gunas. His general doctrine of Eiti and Guna also has 
been criticised as too crude and formal an explanation, 
of the charm of poetry, and the defective and unprofitable 
character of his scheme has been commented upon. 
But it was Vamana, who first emphasised the importance 
of diction in poetry, which sharply separates literary 
works from philosophical or technical writings, and 
thereby suggested a line of enquiry into the essence of 
poetic charm. Some may be disposed to challenge the 
view that the beauty which Vamana sets forth as the 
ultimate test of poetry, is capable of realisation by a 
carefully worked-out diction. Nevertheless due credit 
must be given to him as he was the first known theorist 
to emphasise the pi^oper dispositioii of word and sense 
and enquire into the flaws and excellences of expression, 
the facts of externalisation being, in his opinion, an 
important factor in every consideration of poetry. But 
since he conceived poetry from a decidedly formal point 
of view, his system and treatment had to go through the 
adverse criticism of the Dhvani and Post-dhvani theorists, 
who analysed the Eiti system and modified it in their 
more developed conception of poetry. 


CHAPTER VII 

RITI A'ND''GUNA''IN THE TREATMENT 
OF NON-ORTHODOX WRITERS 

' We have hitherto seen that Dandin and Vamana 
belonged to one of the orthodox schools of Poetics 
the Riti School. Each of them expounded in his own 
way the theory of Riti, as well as of the Gunas which, 
in their opinion, form the basis of the Riti. But Dandin 
gave an elaborate treatment of both Gunas and Alaiiikaras, 
with such equal prominence that one might very reason- 
ably doubt as to what school of opinion he really belonged. 
But we should remember tliat his Gunas constitute the 
essentials par excellence whereas his Alamkaras 

are ordinary embellishments adorning all kinds of dictions. 
Thus, he appears to have agreed with Vamana, although 
indirectly, regarding the place of Gunas and Alamkaras 
in poetry, and this ought to settle all doubts regarding 
Dandin^s views about the superiority of one element to 
the other. But Vamana^s treatment was more direct and 
unequivocal. He boldly laid down that the Gunas form 
the basis of Riti which is the soul of poetry. They 
constitute an inseparable attribute of poetry and there- 
fore the most important element in it, while the other 
elements, namely, Rasa and Alaiiikara remain subordinate 
to them. 

We have also seen in passing that this theory of Eiti 
as well as of Guna as expounded by Dandin and further 
developed by Vamana was adversely criticised and 
modified by the Dhvani theorists who established the 
Concepts of Rasa and Dhvani as the most important 
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elements of poetry. We now propose to trace the develop- 
ment of the Riti and Guna theories as treated by writers 
like Kuntaka, Bhoja and the author of the Alaiiikilra 
section of the Agnipuraiia all of whom stand apart from 
the orthodox schools of Sanskrit poetics, although acknow- 
ledging the inevitable influence of their predecessors 
belonging to these schools. Thus, Kuntaka elaborately 
expounds Bhamaha^s Theory of Vakrokti but his 
Vakrokti comprises under its wide scope almost all the 
poetic elements and not Alamkara alone. Both Bhoja 
and the Piiraiia-kara incorporate to a great extent”^ the 
views of their predecessors in their own treatment— some- 
times even in expressions and phraseology, but none can 
be said to be a direct follower of the earlier orthodox 
system. It is possible that both of them are following 
some un-ortliodox currents of thought ; but since their 
treatment is sometimes individual and original and as we 
have lost all traces of previous un-orthodox speculations, 
if any, it is difficult to say what particular tradition they 
individually represent. These writers were, no doubt, 
cognisant of the various Concepts of Sanskrit poetics 
Riti— Guna — Alamkara — Rasa and Dhvani analysed and 
established by orthodox speculation, but their conception 
and execution of these elements often differ from those 
of the orthodox writers and they (the elements) appear 
in a more or less modified form in the peculiar scheme 
of poetry of each of these writers. 

I. For similarities between the treatments of Bhamaha and 
the Agnipurana and of Dandin and the Agnipurana see P. V* 
Kane’s History of Alahhara Literaiure in his edition of the 
Sahityadarpana ; for Agnipurana and Bhoja see S. K. De’s 
Sanskrit Poetics Vol. U, p. 262 and for Bhoja and Prakasavarsa 
see S. K. De's article on *The Rasar^avalaMcira of Praka§avarsa 
in the I. H, Q. Decemlev, 

15 
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A .. 

KUNTAKA 

The first of the known writers who have kept apart 
from the orthodox schools of Sanskrit Poetics is Kuntaka, 
author of the Vakroktijivita* Ilis main object has been, 
as tlie very name of his work would imply, to establish 
the essential importance of Vakrokti in his theory of 
poetry. We have already touched upon (p. 20, ch. II) 
the fact that the individual power of the poet plays the 
most important part in Kiintaka^s Vakrokti and that for 
the formulation of this particular aspect in his conception 
of poetic beauty Kuntaka is indebted to Bhatta Tauta 
whose view he critically combines with the teachings of 
Bhamaha in order to build up his theory of Vakrokti. 
He has thus developed in a way the teachings of earlier 
masters but the originality, with which he includes the 
poetic elements of the different orthodox systems 
in his comprehensive theory of Vakrokti, has made 
his. position unique in the history of Sanskrit Poetics. 

It has been seen that Guna and Alamkara, the 
technical poetic elements with which the earlier theorists 
were mainly concerned, have got the same origin 
inasmuch as they arose out of a mechanical analysis of 
the word and the sense and consequently served as the 
means of aiTiving only at the formal beauty of poetry. 
Its deeper aspects, the beauty of suggestion, 

specially the delectability of Kasa, hardly flashed upon 
their minds. Some of the Pre-dhvani theorists, such 
as Dandin and Vamana, attempted at drawing a 
distinction between these two poetic elements, but they 
could not find out a clear-cut standard of this distinction. 
As a matter of fact, it was not possible for them to do 
it for whatever slight distinction could be sought, 
the fact remains that in the treatment of all theorists 
'if ■: ' ■ ' • 
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from Bharata down to Vamana, both these two elements, 
Gima and Alamkara, have reference only to the 
arrangement of letters and words or to the formal ways 
of expressing a particular idea. Thus, when the 
fundamental characteristics of these two elements 
were not different, there was nothing to prevent certain 
Giinas from being called Alamkaras and viee versa. 

The standard of poetic beauty underwent a change 
with the advent of the Dhvani theorists who held that 
true poetry should be judged by its siiggestiveness 
(dkvaM) where something more charming is meant than 
what meets the ear. This inner meaning, which depends 
upon the reader^s power of appreciation and comprises 
'imhi, alamkara and rasa^ is distinctly different^ from the 
expressed sense {cacyartha) which is subordinate to 
itself. Of these three kinds of suggestion their inclination 
is, really speaking, towards extolling the Rasa-dhvani 
alone. The disinterested joy that the reader derives 
on reading a poem, being completely absorbed in the 
situation depicted, is the i-eal test of all good poetry ; 
or. moi’e technically, true poetic charm lies in the 
successful delineation of Rasa, which ought to be the 
predominant factor in poetry and to which e verytidng else 
should be subordinate. If, therefore, Rasa is taken 
to be the mnl of poetry, in pursuance of the injunction 
of the Dhvani theorists, it is excellent as a theory —as an 
ideal of poetic beauty. But it has not always been 
possible for poets to maintain this high standard of 
perfection — to identify poetic beauty only -with the 
aesthetic principle involved in the technical emotional 
element, Rasa. Such an injunction considerably narrows 
down the scope of poetry. The lucid, smooth and 

I. pratlyamanam punai' any ad eva [ 
vast'uasti vaj^lsu mahaka^lnam {| 


Dhvanikarika i, 4. 
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melodious verses of A.4vagliosa and Kalidasa, the 
grandeur and eloquence in some of the best writings of 
Bhavabliuti and Banabhatta ax^e invaluable treasure 
in Sanskrit literature. But it would be a futile task 
to try to explain their special charm always in terms 
of any technical Rasa enunciated by these theoiists®. 
Some of them may be instances of veiKal poetic 
figures only, yet they serve to afford delight to the readers^ 
mind while others fill the sense with a transcendental 
charm although they may not ordinai’ily satisfy the 
conditions for the perception of any of the technical 
Rasas. 

Such a line of argument appears to have been 
favoured by Kuntaka who conceived that in capable 
hands even external beauty aiising from a proper 
disposition of words and ideas serves to give delight to 
the reader although, at the same time, he fully realised 
the impoi’tance of the flow of pleasurable feelings 
brought forth by vivid representations in Rasa. He 
was a very sympathetic critic ; he would appreciate 
whatever power a poet might display through his work. 
Any strikingness in utterance, any embellishment of 

2. (i) eijam aha medhamnam s'vamt : — junatyezm many ah 
yathaikagotrata va, samana'-jatiia samam samvardhanam 

ekade§a-ni'vaso va^ dayman ahhyUso va snehasya hetavah 

bhavantam antarenanyatha canyatha cayain cakravartt durjanair 
grahiiaasit. na ca tat tatha, na sanifev a te ye sain satam api 
satam na vidya?ite miirodaslna~§atravah...,.salilanlva gatagatikani 
lulani khalu bhavantyamvehinam manamsi, bahitmukha sravana- 
nUcalihrta^nUcayaJi him karoiu prthivl-patih (Harsacarita ch. ii, 

p- 53) 

(ii) ehafapairaih jagatah prahhiitvam 
navam vayah kantam idam vapidca { 
alpasya hetoy bahu hatum icchan 
vicaramudhah pratibhasi me ivam il 

Raghuvamsa ii, 47. 
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poetry, either internal or external, would give him 
poetic pleasure provided there is a certain manifestation 
of skill. This skill consists in the use of Vakrokti 
which has been defined as vaMagdhya-bkahgl-hJia?^^^^^ 
(i, lOc-d) le, a striking mode of speech which charms 
by the peculiar turn imparted to it by the power of 
the poet^s imagination. Kuntaka appears to hold that 
if the achievement of a transcendental delight is the 
only object of poetry, then the arrangement of letters, 
the jingling of sounds, the depth of sense and the 
vividness of the situation as a whole may serve equally 
to afibrd pleasure ; for the peculiar turn of expression 
that the poets^ genius x^roduces is different from and 
far superior to the ordinary matter-of-fact speech which 
lacks the polish and grace of the poet^s fancy. Poetry 
is a deviation from ordinary speech only by reason of 
the strikingness or the clever turn of expression given 
to it by the skill and fancy of the poet. Thus, by 
admitting that vakrokti, which in his theory is the very 
life of poetry, is the product of the poets^ fancy, the 
ultimate emphasis is laid by Euntaka upon havivyapdra 
(or the genius and skill of the poet) which alone deter- 
mines the excellence of a poem. And in this i>osition 
there is an ample justification for the very wide conception 
which he has taken of poetry, for the skill and poetic 
fancy of different poets work differently and it would be 
difficult to secure a uniform theory of X3oetic beauty 
among different writers''* and from the view point of all 
different critics. 

3. This would partly explain why wide divergence of 
opinion has prevailed amongst the writers of Sanskrit Poetics 
over the question of the definition of poetry which aims at 
incorporating in a nutshell the essential features thereof. 
It is not at all unnatural that each orthodox school of 
Poetics, advocating as it does the importance of a particular 
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Of all the wi-iters of Sanskrit Poetics Euntaka 
appears to have been fully alive to this fact and this 
is why he has tried to explain his theory of poetry as 
broadly as possible, keeping himself free from the 
hard-and-fast technicalities of the orthodox schools, 
accepting them only so far as it was necessary for the 
sake of maintaining a continuity of the Sastra— harmo- 
nising his theory with the main teachings„of-^l 
different schools of speculations and of securing for h ". 
work a definite place in the history of the disciplii 
In other words, he has formed a novel theory out of the 
existing systems*— a theorj^ in which ample scope 

poetic element, tw. Guna-Alaiiikara or Rasa, should diifer from 
tue sister schools in its conception of poetic beauty. In 
other words, the conception about the essential features of 
poetry varies in the treatment of the different theorists and the 
student of Alaihkarasastra has never found a satisfactory definL 
lion of poetry, harmonising the teachings of the various schools. 
Leaving alone the question of the definition of poetry, the 
writers of the Alaihkarasastra themselves have had to work 
under a great disadvantage, namely, that they had to undertake 
a very difficult, nay, an impossible task of formulating some 
definite theories about the excellence of poetry which inevitably 
manifests itself in thousand and one ways according as it 
emanates from the pens of different writers and is reflected upon 
the minds of countless critics. 

4. P, V. Kane’s general remarks that '*the Vakrokti school 
is really an off-shoot of the school*’ (Inti eduction to his 

edition of Sahityadarpana, p. CLV) and the specific statement of 
Dr. De that ‘^following the tradition of Bhamaha’s Vakrokti, 
Kuntaka develops a system of Vakrokti of his own” (Sanskrit 
Poetics, VoL U, p. 235) ought to be noted in this connection. 
Kuntaka has the advantage of one who speaks last of all--wha 
gets an already created field to work upon and at the same 
time to make further valuable contributions with the power of 
his own genius. Bha,maha’s work bears proof of the inchoate 
nature of the Sastra Hself. But Kuntaka flourished at a peiiod 
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has been preserved for the display of the pocts^ 
individual skill and ability and for the application of 
the critics^ own power of judgment. This will be 
corroborated by some of his own remarks €.g, etaem 

when the Sastra had almost reached its final stage of develop- 
ment-— when the Riti school had developed and declined-the 
Alamkara school had made a considerable progress under 
Udbhapv and Rudrapi— and the Dhvani theorists had finally 
e ablished the importance of the concepts of Rasa and Dhvani 
si idowing ail earlier speculations. Bhamaha, being an early 
a erent of the Alamkara school, in which the theoretic importance 
of Rasa had not been realised, conceived Vakrokti as a 
characteristic mode of expression underlying the poetic figures 
only. But Kuntaka, with a record of all the orthodox branches 
of poetic speculations before him/ could conceive of Vakrokti 
from a considerably broader point of view not merely as the 
fundamental principle of the poetic figures (Alamkaras) only 
but as an all-encompassing poetic factor including within its 
wide scope the various concepts, namely. Rasa, Dhvani aid 
Alariikara advocated by the orthodox systems of thciight,. 
Regarding the implication of the term Vakrokti (which literally 
means ^crooked speech’) as some peculiar and charming way of 
expression and the fact of some amount of aii§aya or a 
departure from ordinary speech being involved in it, there 
appears to be a general agreement in the treatments of Bhamaha 
and Kuntaka. But while the former had not a word to speak 
by way of explaining the term Vakrokti as well as sahitya of 
word and sense which constitutes poetry in, the opinion of both, 
the latter took gteat pains to explain the terms over some 
length (see meaning of the term Vakrokti and Kuntaka’s theory 
of poetry in the introduction to Vakroktijivita) emphasising the 
ultimate importance of kamvyapara and tadvidahladakaritva 
(i, 7 and i, 23). The real difference lies not so much in sense 
and spirit as in the sphere of Vakrokti which has been made 
enough comprehensive in the treatment of Kuntaka and to 
which the Rasadhvani theorists made no mean contribution. 
To Kuntaka, therefore, belongs the credit of harmonising his 
own views with tlie teachings of the different orthodox schools’ 
without himself being a follower of any one of them. . 
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bhanitivaicitryam sahasrapraMram sa/mbhavaMti svayam 
evotpreksmmjmn { p. 62, 11. 13-14 ). praUpadam punas 
cliayamidtryam sahrddyaih svayam evamisartavyam 
(p. 71, 11. 9-10) etc. These undoubtedly indicate that it 
has never been his presumption to formulate some binding 
principles for the guidance of poets and critics and to 
encompass in a nutshell poetic beauty in its entirety — but 
that he has merely shown in his own way how to grasp 
the charms of poetry, the full comprehension of which 
depends upon the individual skill and culture of critics. 
The most striking point of divergence between the treat- 
ment of Kiintaka on one hand and that of the adherents of 
the orthodox schools of Poetics on the other is this. 
The orthodox theorists established the essentiality of 
a particular poetic element (Eiti, Alamkara or Dhvani) 
making others subordinate to it and thus broadly 
recognised only one aspect of poetry vix.^ either the 
external beauty arising out of a proper disposition of 
word and sense (as in the treatment of the Eiti and 
Alamkara theorists) or the charmingness of a suggested 
sense specially the aesthetic pleasure involved in Easa. 
Kuntaka understood the importance of each of these 
elements as constituting a particular aspect of his all- 
inclusive theory of Vakrokti. From an analysis of the 
principal varieties of Vakrokti % it will be seen that in 
Kuntaka^s comprehensive scheme of poetry poetic 
beauty was recognised in its manifold aspects. The 
formal beauty arising out of the juxtaposition of letters 
and the proper disposition of word and sense, the beauty 
of an unexpressed element as well as the delectability 
arising from the proper depiction of the emotional 
element, called Easa, were equally recognised in his 

5. See Dr. S. K. De’s introduction to THE VAKROKTI- 
J I VITA, pp. XXXI and XXXV and also Dr. A. San!<aran’s ^Some 
Aspects of Literary Criticisin’, p. 122. 
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theory, In other words, Kmitaka did not ignore the 
broad features involved in any of the fandamental 
Concepts of the orthodox schools of poetics nor did he 
recognise each for its own sake but he harmonised all 
of them in his peculiar conception of poeti'y, making 
them subordinate not to one or other of those orthodox 
poetic elements but to the comprehensive character of 
his theory of Vakrokti 

It is interesting to note that Kuiitaka has never 
explicitly stated that Vakrokti is the life (jlvita ) of 
poetry : but the prominence he has given to Vakrokti 
throughout his treatment leaves not a shadow of doubt 
that he regarded this particular poetic factor as the 
sine qua non of true poetry. This will be clear if we 
carefully consider his definition of poetry. Kuntaka 
defines poetry in three different ways, namely, (1) Imveh 
karma kavyam {=The poets^ achievement... under 
h 2 ), 

{2) salamkarasya kuvyata { Kiivya consists in 
ornamentation i, 6d ) and 

(3) kiMarthau saMiau vakra-kavi-i^yapcirasaU^ 1 
handhe vyavasthitau kdvyam tadvidahldch'- 

karini \\ (i, 7) 

Of these, the4^st two appear, at the first sight, to be 
merely general statements and the last to involve the 
technicality of Kuntaka^s theory of poetry ; but they 
jointly lead us to some important conclusions : These 
■■are 

(1) alamkdm is an essential factor in poetry, . 

(2) it depends upon the individual power of the 

poet, . , 

6. We do not enter into the question. as tp whether these 
are definitions or mere descriptions ,of Kaxy^a, 

* ’ 16 ‘ - 
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(3) it helps poetry to impart an unspeakable delight 
to the connoisseurs mind and it is for this that 

(4) it sharply distinguishes poetry from matter-of- 
fact speech. 

Theorists of all ages and schools of poetic thought 
look upon sahda and artka as the two main pivots 
on which the theory of poetry revolves, Kuntaka is not 
an exception. Like his master Bhamaha he holds that 
word and sense {mbdarthau) blended together 
constitute poetry [kdvyam). The use of the expression 
sahitau ought to be noted in this connection. Kuntaka 
does not remark sabdarthau kdvyam apparently on two 
grounds: (1) There is hardly any word that does not 
bring a definite sense and (2) any and every word, 
whatever sense it might bring, does not create poetic 
charm. The real excellence of a poem, therefore, 
depends upon the sdhitya or the act of blending together 
the sound and the sense or more broadly the use of 
such expressions as would be exactly suitable to the sense 
which the poet aims at bringing out in order to produce 
the necessary poetic charm. The word and the sense 
are equally important ; the true excellence lies in their 
organic presentation. In order to achieve the end of 
poetry there must be some amount of peculiarity in 
this and we shall presently see that this 

peculiarity consists in the use of Vakrokti by which 
the poet serves to give delight to the connoisseur^s mind 
{tadvidahlddakari) by imparting some liveliness to the 
composition (tozdte) with the aid of his peculiar 
individual genius It would appear, 

7. nanu ca vacyasambandhasya vidyamanat'vad etayor na 
kathanetd apt sahityavirahakf satyam etnt^ kiniu vUistam eveha 
sahityam abhipretam. 

Vakroktijlvita, mrlti under i, 7 (p. 10. 11. 
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therefore, that in Knntaka’s third definition of. poetry 
the clause inl'ra--kain-vyf6pa?ris^^^ tmlvidahladalm^^^^^^ 
handhe vyavaMhitaii may be generally taken to be an 
.elucidation of mhifaii for it is kaviinjapTira and 
which are of ultimate importance 
in blending together the sound and the sense. In other 
words, while selecting words in exact suitability to the 
sense intended, the poet displays his individual power 
with the sole object of imparting tadiddaMMa-laiH^^ The 
second definition em|)hasises embellishments {alamkara) as 
an essential element of Kavya. If the second and third 
definitions are read together, Kuntaka^s theory appears 
to resolve itself into the position salamkamu sabdMliau 
klivyam. Thus arises the question of poetry and its 
relation to embellishments. In i, 2-5 Kuntaka lays down 
that the aim of poetic embellishments is to create a 
transcendental delight {lokottara-camatkd7^aka/ri<mcitrya:,* 
i, 2a-b) — a view on which all writers of poetics appear 
to agree. In the next Karika® he says that in order 
to understand the true character of poetry he is trying 
to analyse poetry (which is alarnkU^rya) and its embellish- 
ments (alamkara). Proceeding on with a detailed 
discussion about the mJdtya of sabda and artka he 
remarks in i, 10 that both the word and the sense are 
cdamkarya [ubhav efav alamkaryaii) i,e, they stand in need 
of embellishments and what embellishes them is 
Vakrokti (tayoh punar alamkrtir mkroktir era) which 
he defines as vaida.gdh%ja-b}mngl-bhanitih or a speech 
(bhunitih) which is charming (bhangl) by reason of the 
skill of the poet {vaidagdhya). Then in the vrtU under 
i, 23 Kuntaka explains Vakrokti as alamkaranam which 
shows that the term alamkUra as used by him in 
connection with poetry in general does not connote the 

8. alamkrtir aiamkaryam apoddhrtya vivecyate j 

tadupayataya^ tattvani sUlaml^^arasya Ic'avyata \\ i, 6. 
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|])detic figures blit it is of a broader connotation ; it iS; 
anotlier name for the all-encdmpassing Vakrokti, the 
poetic figures constituting only one of the many varieties 
there-ofj vakya-vaJcrdta {i, 20). Hence Vakrokti is 
the genera! narne of all poetic embellishments and not 
merely of figures of Poetry. Now from Kuntaka^s' 
vrttp oil i, 6 it would be clear that he cannot imagine 
a position in which poetry can be seen dissociated from 
its alcmiJmras. It is never possible to compose poetry 
first and add its embellishments afterwards. In other 
words, poetry must appear along with its alam haras ; 
whatever decoration the poet can impart to poetry must 
be done in course of blending together the sound and 
the sense. ^ It follows, therefore, that the term 
alamJmra in second definition of poetry in 1, 

6 and the peculiarity involved in the sahitya^ in the third 
definition in i, 7 tend to emphasise the same thing, 
namely, the essentiality of Vakrokti. And the scope 
of Vakrokti which is a kai'dvyapara is as wide as that 
of Kavya itself [kaveh karma). Without Vakrokti, ' there 
is no charm of poetry. Vakrokti alone makes poetry what 
it is. It is the very life (jlvita) of poetry {kavya). 

If the poePs genius stands at the root of Vakrokti 
and, for the matter of that, of kcwya itself, then there 
would be infinite varieties of kavya, Kuntaka is fully 

9. tenalankrtasya kavyatvam iti sthitihf na funah 
havyasyalamhUra-yogah, ( p. 7, 11, 3-4). 

10. . It will be seen that Kuntaka^s third definition of poetry 
is a direct and logical development from the other two. I'he 
first one lays down that poetry is a product of the poet’s genius ; 
the second implies that Alarhkira or Vakrokti is an essential 
factor in Mvya and he has already remarked in i, 2 that the 
aim of poetic decoration is to give trannscendental delight 
{alauhiha-camatkafahUri^imciirya) to the reader's mind, llie third 
definition endows poetry exactly with these characteristics. 
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conscious of this fact but, doing away with all mmol' 
distinctions^^ he broadly enumerates only three varieties 
of Kavya on the basis of the naiiire of poets 
{1) svabliain’-siilamiam or naturally graceful (2) ''^vieitra- 
or artistic and {^) iMiayMmaka or an admixture of 
these two. He clearly indicates that all the three classes 
of poetry serve equally to afford pleasure to the reader ; 
one is never inferior to any other in this respect, 
because each is a product of the poets^ skill and 
consequently has a particular merit of its own^^. And 
in order to achieve success in one of these varieties of 
poetry the poet sets to work on a particular way of 
poetic speech which Kuntaka, following Dandin, calls 
Marga and which ought to be understood as being 
equivalent to Riti of other writers. These Margas 
are called lcai4-prasthcmd'-M or the modes of 

poetic practice. Three Margas have been classified, 
namely, Sukumara, Vicitra and Madhyama or 
Ubhayatmaka on the basis of the above three varieties 
of Kavya. It will be seen later on that this distinction 
between the means and the end, namely, the Marga 
{path) and the Kavya, is only theoretical and for all 
practical purposes they will be identical. In fact 
it may be said that the characteristics of the Kavya 
itself have been attributed to the Marga by upacnra, 

UnHke the other poetic elements of the orthodox 
schools, namely, Alamkara, Rasa and Dhvani, the two 
elements Riti and Giina do not constitute a particular 

II; yadyapi ’kamsvahha'ua-hheda-nihandhanaivad anauia- 
bheda'-bhinniitvam anivaryain tathapi parisamkhyaltmi a^akyiHvat 
samdnyefta traividhyam evopapadyate* p. 47> 3”5 ( 'vrtti on 

i, 24 ). 

12 . tasmade sain pratyeharn askhaliia-sva^parispanda'inahim’- 
na tadvtd-ahladadc(lritya-parisamd.pt0r na kasyacin nyunala. 
Ibid. II. 9-IQ. ... 
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variety of Vakrokti in Kuntaka^s theory of poetry but 
they come in his treatment as a matter of course, for 
every poet takes recourse to one or other of the modes 
of poetic composition according to his own nature. 
Kuntaka has dealt with the Riti from the common-sense 
point of view ; unlike Vamana and his school he does not 
regard it as the soul of poetry for the Marga or Riti, 
the way or the mode, is theoretically only a means to an 
end and not the end itself. And when the two appear to 
be identical we must understand that a figurative use 
underlies such identification. Vamana definitely looks 
upon the Riti as an essential aspect of the Kavya or the 
end itself and not as the way or the Marga through which 
one has to arrive at that end, Dandin has never explicitly 
stated what theoretical position he assigns to the Riti in 
general but his conception of this poetic element as giram 
margah or a particular way of poetic speech appears to 
be effectively appropriated in the treatments of Kuntaka 
and Bhoja (ii, 27). 

The Dhvani theorists do not entertain the idea of Riti 
in poetry on the ground that it ultimately merges its 
identity into Rasa which they consider to be the soul of 
poetry. It is evident, therefore, that by the teinn Riti 
they mean, following Vamana, a definite arrangement of 
syllables and not Bandings mode of poetic speech. 
Kuntaka, who follows Dandin in his general conception 
of the Riti, naturally looks at it from a broader point of 
view. The theoretical position of his Riti being ‘^the way 
in which aspiring poets practise^^ it does not merge its 
identity into Rasa but on the contrary, when every one 
who undertakes to write poetry has to take recourse to 
one or other of the Margas, it is quite possible that all 
the poetic elements like Rasa, Dhvani, Guna and Alarn- 
kara (which the poet has often to handle) should come 
within the scope of his treatment of the Marga, 
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Kmitaka criticises the names and classification of the 
Ritis as prevailing in the treatments of the Eiti theorists. 
He does not entertain the idea that Ritis should be named 
after the localities in which they are said to flourish for 
in that case there would be no limit to the number of the 
Ritis inasmuch as there are innumerable localities where 
different Ritis may flourish.^® Nor does he admit that 
the composition of a poem can be regarded as a provincial 
custom like marrying one^s cousin {mMuleya-’bhaginl) for 
a custom often depends solely upon a tradition prevailing 
in a particular locality from time immemorial possibly 
due to a social convenience, whereas a poem must be a 
perfect product of the poet^s genius, culture and 
practice.^* Kuntaka objects to the classification of Ritis 
into good, bad and middling on the ground that proper 
diction can be only one, namely, the best and think that if 
the classification has been sanctioned by uniform usage it 
would be wise to associate it with the mxmes of different 
localities without reference to merit. 

13 , cirantanair vidat bhadi*de§a-vi§€&a-sama§raya'iite 7 ia 

vaidai bhl-prabhrtayo illayas tisrah saniaMiiatahi iU^arh cottitmadha- 
mamadhyamaCvaviiicitryef^a traividhyam* anyaii ca vaidathha- 
gaudiyalahsai^am marga^dvilayan 7 Xkhyatiim» etaccobhayam upy 
tiyuhii-yuktam, yasmad de^a-bheda^nihundhanatve rili-bhedanam 
de^dnam dnantyad asamkhyatvam prasajyale, p. 45, vrUi on i, 24* 

14, na ca vi^isia-tlti-yuUaivetia hdvya-karaT^am matuleya* 
hhagjnl-vivdhavad dcia dharmatayd vyavasthdpayilum §akyam. 
de§d-dharmo hi vvddha--vyavahdra^parampard - mdira-iaraitah 
iakydnusthdiiatdm fidiivariate, ialha'mdha»kdvya-ka}a'f;iam piinah 
iaklyadi-kdrana^kaldpa-sakalyam apeksya { i ) mai^ain na bakyate 
yaihd'kaihdncid anuspidttim, lhid» 

15, na ca ililndm utiamadhama'-madhyamatva'bhedma 

traividhyam vyavaslhdpayitum ny dyyam *vaidarbhl*sadr^a’* 

saundarya^sanibhavdn madhyamadhamayor upadeia-vatyarihyam 
dydii* evaik rdr*vacaria*samdkhyd^mdtradtata 7 ^a~kd,rai^aive 

desa-vtUsdh’aya^asya na vayam 'uivaddmahe^ p, 46, vfUi on i, 24. 
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■ , The ti'ue ciiterion for the mode of poetic composition, 
however, is, in Kuntaka^s opinion, the nature and tempera- 
ment of the poet. Kavisvabhava alone^^ as 8. K. Dc 
remai'ks,^® “furnishes the criterion for kemprastMna- 
hetu'\ Some writers are by their very nature competent 
to impart to their composition a spontaneous grace 
without any special elfort and the poetry they compose 
belongs to the Sukumara or naturally graceful variety,' ^ 
This probably corx'esponds to the Vaidai'bhi Iliti of the 
Riti theorists, Kalidasa (and possibly Asvaghosa) who 
ai’e masters of easy flowing verses and adepts in composing 
in a lucid and smooth style come under this class. There 
are others who have got a natural tendency to compose 
in a decorative style, which is amply qualified to charm 
the reader although the spontaneous grace of the Suku- 
mara class of poets appears to lack in their composition^ 
This is the Vicitra Marga corresponding to the Gaudi 
Riti of the Riti theorists. Bhavabhuti and Bhatta Bana 
have been mentioned by Kimtaka to be past masters in 
the art of decorative style. There is still another class, 
the Madhyama Marga, where the composition is an 
admixtimc of the former two classes of poetry. 

In the. opinion of Kuntaka, therefore, poetry ought to 
be classified according to the genius {sakU\ training 
{vyutpatti) and practice [ahhyasa) of different writers. Of 
these again sakti or for the matter of that, svabhava is 
the most prominent factor for it prompts a poet to follow 
that particular track in which his culture and practice 
bring into play his inborn quality, facilitate the scope of 
his work and help him to achieve success. 

16. Introduction to V. J. p. xxxiii. 

17. sukumUra-svabhavasya haves tathavidhaiva sahaja 

samudbhavati Jaya ca tatha'-vidha^satihimarya-ramanlyam 

vyutpattmi abadh?mi. tUbhyam ca sukumara^ruaftmanabhyasa-patpam^ 
kriyate. p. 46. Vrtti. on 24. 
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Kiintaka next ^oes on to discuss in detail the 
characteristics of each Marga and the Crunas attached to 
it. The Sukiimam Marga implies a natural grace and a 
serene charm prevailing throughout the composition 
isaiilmmUrya-pmispanda--symiM yatra vimjate i, 28c-d). 
which must be free from all external or artificial decora- 
tions. The charm with which it imbues the readers^ 
mind flows directly from the inmost recess of the poet^s 
heart {yat kmeanapi vaicitryam tat mrmm praMbkodbha- 
mm i, 28a-h) so tliat the reader plunges himself in an 
atmosphere of lucidity and transparency ; he is in direct 
communion with all the wealth of the poets^ inborn 
power. The style is smooth and limpid, plain but lively. 
The charming expressions that the poet uses are well- 
matched to the ideas {}iava-sabdartha-bandlairali, i, 25b} 
and they emanate spontaneously without the least exertion 
on his part. Figurative expressions are very seldom 
used and. even when they are present, they do not appear 
as external factors, they fit in aptly with the context in 
which they are found and make the situation depicted 
more vividly felt ( ayatfm'^vihita-svalpa-manoJmr^^ 
vibfmsa^mh i, 25c“d). To illustrate this Kuntaka cites 
( pp. 49-50 ) the verse : 

halemlu-vaknmy amMSahiMvad i 
hahhuh palaMny atilofiitani tt 
sadyo vasmitena samagatanam i 
nakhaksaMnlva varmsthalmUm « 

Kumarasambhava iii, 20. 

from a context where the spring season is being 
described. Thus the epithets bahnduvdkrani^ atilohitani 
and sadyo vasantoba samUgatandm belong to the 
objects of nature, namely, palUmm and tmnasihaHnam, 
yet in tliis particular context the association of the 
human attribute nahha’-ksata with mnastJtall has not at all 
been out of place, on the contrary, the poetic figure 
17 
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utpreksa involved in nakhaksatanlva has considerably 
added to the vividness of the situation. Kiintaka 
further emphasises in this Marga the prommeiice of the 
natural characteristics of all objects as seen through the 
poets^ eye and appear to hold that a successful deli- 
neation of the svabhMva of objects affords greater charm 
than extraneous ornamentation conferred by the poets^ 
training and practice ( bhava-svahkam- 2 yrMhanya--‘ 
nyakk^iaharya-kausala}].. . . . . i, 26a-b ). In Kuntaka^s 

opinion, genius, ( sakti or svabhava ) being itself the 
ingrained quality of the poet, it is better suited to portray 
the of objects than depicting a situation where 

ornamentation plays a prominent part for this latter 
depends not only upon the genius of the poet but also 
upon some amount of culture and practice. This 
Sukumto Marga is all the more charming because the 
poet successfully depicts and creates a situation as a 
result of which the reader feels a thrill of pleasure 
{ rasMi-paramartha-jna’-^nmiahsamvacla-simdarah i, 26c- 
d ) but he is so lost in the atmosphere that he can never 
account for the transcendental delight he achieves 
( avibkdidta-samsthaTm-ramanlyaka-rarijakalu i, 27a-b ). 
The poets^ art is by its very nature as abstimse as the 
creation of the creator which fascinates the beholder 
but does not enable him to understand the skill which 
produces it^ ( vidhi-vajidagdhya-nispamia-‘nirmam 
sayopamah i, 27c-d ). Some external elements, namely, 
the bee and its forest tract, have been brought in just 
to show the inherent grace of the Sukumara Marga. 
Just as the wild flowers grow and blossom without any 
human care and supply the bees with nectar, so the 
Sukumara Marga or more correctly its corresponding 

i8. It is worth)^ of mention here that criocs like Mammata 
take the poets’ art as being myati-hria'niyama-rahita. It is even 
better than the creation, of the creator. 
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class of poetry is composed without any special efforts 
on the part of the poet whose genius works absolutely 
unaided by any artificial training. ^ It is thus seen that 
the Sukiimara Marga (i) demands an all-round natural 
grace due to the full play of the poets^ genius, (ii) leaves 
alone all artificial decorations possible only to wide 
culture and practice, (iii) lays emphasis upon the 
portrayal of the of objects and (iv) regards 

the depiction of Rasa as a very important factor so as 
to create situations with which the capable reader finds 
it easy to identify himself without much previous 
training and to make them as it were, a part and parcel 
of his own experience. 

The Gunas have been treated along with the Marga 
to which they belong. A group of four Gunas of the 
same name but with different characteristics has been 
attached to each of the Sukumara and Vicitra Margas. 
These are Madhurya, Prasada, Lavanya and Abhijatya. 
Two other Gunas namely, Aucitya and Saubhagya, are 
said to be present in all compositions. The characte- 
ristics of the Gunas are in conformity with those of the 
Margas to which they belong. In other words, the 
main features of all the Gunas of a particular Marga 
taken together should be, in Kmitaka^s opinion, favourable 
to the characteristics of the Marga itself.^ ^ Accordingly 
in the Sukumara Marga, the Gunas have been thus 
characterised. 

(1) MADHURYA® a proper disposition of charm- 
ing expression is the remarkable characteristic of this 

19. siikumarabhidhah so *yamyena satkavdyo gat ah ) 
rnargef^otpJnilla-kiisuma^kUjianeneva satpaddh I! i, 29, 

20. mdrgesn gundndm samudUya*dharmatd ( p. 71, 1. 20) 

21. Kuntaka explains under 1, 33 that although Madhurya 
and Prasada are, really speaking, the properties of molasses, 
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excellence. The expressions should preferably be free 
from compound words 

fiv'dam. i, 30a-b) and must be arranged in a way that 
they may serve to give delight to the readers^ ear and 
mind, (srutirmnyatvena artharamamyatvena ca hrdmja- 
MMaliCim. Vrtti on i, 30). It should be noted that the 
characteristic features smti-ramyafva and artha-ramanl- 
yatva tend to make Kuntaka^s Madhurya (Sukumara 
Marga) equivalent to Bandings Gipia of tlie same name in 
its two-fold aspect. 

(2) PRASADA“-This excellence resides where the 
meaning of the words and, for the matter of that, the 
intention of the speaker is quickly understood without 
any difficulty and where Rasa and Vakrokti are playing 
an important part, The ease of comprehension is due, 
Kuntaka thinks, to paucity of compound words {padanam 
asamastatvam), the use of well-known epithets 
(prasiddhahhidhanatvam) ^ directness of association amongst 
the words used {avyavaMta-sambandJiatvam) and absence 
of difficulty in understanding the connection of words if 

water or crystal yet they can be taken to be hmyadharma by 
npacUra or transference, the motive of the transference being to 
establish the character respectively of delighting the reader 
{ahlndakaritva) and of shining clearly {sphuiavabhasiiva)^ Similarly 
in the case of Lavanya and Abhijatya, the motives are fascinating 
the mind of the reader {cetanacamatmrit'va) and the 
characteristic of possessing a natural grace respectively, 

22. akle§a-vyanjitakutam jhagityartha -samarpanam | 

msa-vahrokti^visayam yat prasadah sa kathyate it ii, 31, 

It will appear from Kuntaka^s exposition 'oakroJctih 
sakalulamhara-samanyam) that the term Vakrokti as used here 
is only a symbol for poetic figures and it is idle to read in it its 
usual all-encompassing character for when it has been already 
enjoined that no poetry is charming without Vakrokti, there is 
ho point in advocating . its presence in connection with a 
particular Gunia. 
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iiiid wliGij compounded {samctsa’-sadbhUm'pi gamxika^ 
saryuktaiu). It is interesting to note that almost all 
writers of poetics agree with regard to the one important 
character of Prasada, namely, ease of comprehension 
whatever it m ay be due to. 

(8) LAV ANYA — consists in the beauty of structure 
arising as a total cflect out of a pi’oper disposition of 
charming words and syllables’^ 

(4) ABTID ATYA— is a natural grace belonging to 
the composition (simbhava-yndsrnace}uiya7n. i, 33b) which 
regales the ear (Sniti-- 2 ^e§alata-sali. i, 33a) and at the same 
'time enraptures the heart {stisparsamiva cetasd. i, 33b). 
This Guna, therefore, combines within it the rare 
character of giving the reader both mental and sensuous 
delight. Thus the verse, 

jyotir-lekharvalayi galitafnyasya varham bhavanl i 
piottra-prltya Imvalaya-dala-prapi harm Icaroti ii 

23 . varna''njmyasa-'vicchitti^pada’‘Sandhandi>-sampadU j 
svalpaya hmidha-saundaryaM lUvai^yam obhidMyate fl 

i| 32. 

The indispensable relationship of this particular Guija 
Lavanya with word-structure {bandha) ought not to be lost 
sight of. In i, 22 Kuntaka has demanded the presence of two 
qualities, namely, Lavanya and Saubhagya in bandha or 
structure which has been defined thus : — 

x''a€ya'-vcicaka'-sattbht}gy(i'-lava'^ya-pariposakah j 
%yaparakalt vakyasya mnyaso bandha ncyate ij 

Here too, the excellence has been identified with beauty of 
structure { handha*saundarya ). An analogy of word* structure 
with the human body appears to underly Kuntaka's conception of 
this particular Guna. 'I'he charmingness belonging to every 
word and syllable contributes to the beauty of the composition 
as a whole just as the neat delicacy of every particular limb 
of the human frame gives rise, as a total effect, to a profound 
but unspeakable grace that reigns supreme over the beauty of the 
particular limbs. 
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Cited as an illustration from the Meghadataj i, 44 
regales the ear of the reader by presenting a jingling of 
sounds in the form of the alliteration of the several 
syllables t, r, Z, k and p and at the same time the life-like 
picture of the Goddess wearing the bright plumes of the 
peacock on her ear brings a flood of delight to his mind. 

The Vicitra Marga, according to Kiintaka^s opinion, 
is very difficult to travel on {ati’-duhsancarah..A^ 43a) and 
very few learned poets could compose the Vicitra or 
artistic variety of poems. This Marga has been compared 
to a road strewn with the edges of swords {khadgadhara- 
patha, i, 43c) which is taken only by brave heroes. This 
suggests, as Kuntaka himself holds, that this class of 
composition is extremely difficult to handle and those, 
who venture to take recourse to it, certainly possess the 
necessary power arising from wide culture and practice 
(tad anena margasya durgamatvam tatprastidtanam ea 
viJiarana-pmudhih pratipad>yate p. 58, 11. 8-9). In this 
Marga the word and its sense appear to be endowed with 
a certain vakraia even in the first expressions of a 
poef s genius, L e. before it has had the advantage of 
being backed by training in his art (pratibha-pra- 
thaniodhheda’-samaye. i, 34a). Here, the poet has such 
a fondness for the use of poetic figures that he is not 
satisfied unless he can file one Alamkara upon another 
like the setting of jewels at intervals in a necklace^ 
One of the verses which Kuntaka cites as illustrating 
this character of the Vicitra-Marga is : 

namapyanya-’taror nimllitam abhut tat iavad 

unmllitam i 

. pmBtliam sklmlatah sva-vartmani vidher anyair 

grhltah karah ii 

24. alamharasya hamayo yatralamharaT^antaram | 

(isaniusta nit^adhnanti hqrader mai^dhandhavat i| i, 35. 
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lM:as cayam-adrstaHlm'sana-krta 

uddhrto I 

ytiMam hmtkiha lunavdn yad asi turn dmrUlim 

akdliklm ii 

V. J. pp. 59-60, cited also in Subhasitavalx, No. 1017. 

This verse brings two distinct ideas — one expressed 
and anotlier unexpressed. The ultimate object of the 
speaker is to condemn a man who is hazarding much 
to gain a trivial object. This is the suggested idea 
which arises from the one expressed, namely, censuring 
the woodman for the wrong course of action he has taken 
in cutting down a mango tree that bears fruit out of 
season (which is certainly a rare and therefore coveted 
object). Thus the suggested sense here involves the 
figure Aprastuta-praSamsa where the matter in context 
[prastuta) is arrived at from one foreign to it. But 
the peculiarity of the poets^ skill in this verse lies 
in the fact that even the expressed sense itself, namely, 
condemnation of the woodcutter, has been arrived 
at not directly but through another figurative expression, 
namely, Vyaja-stuti where there is seen apparent praise 
for the object that is really desired to be condemned 
and vice versa. Though in this particular instance, 
the intention of the speaker is clearly to censure the 
woodman, it does not seem so from the expressions 
used; on the contrary, there is a garb of admiration 
for the woodcutter who has been apparently depicted 
to be invested with the credit of conferring great benefit 
upon all concerned by extirpating the mango tree 
which was alleged to have (1) overlapped other trees 

(2) checked the free course of the sun^s rays and 

(3) obstructed the sight of the horizon. Thus, the 
expressed Alamkara Vyaja-stuti may be taken to have 
heightened the charm involved in . the suggested Alaihkara 
Aprastuta-pra^amsa. Xuntaka also remarks in connection 
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with the position of poetic figures ia this Marga that 
they shine so conspicuously by themselves {blirajcmrmncdr 
ij that they appear to render the ideas, 
which ® they adorn, subordinate to them just as the 
outstanding glory of the rays of gems serve to decorate 
the body of ladies even casting their natural beauty 
into the background. In fact, it is the Alaiiikaras 
which make up the reason why the alamkanja (the word 
and its sense) that has been, rendered subordinate to it 
{sva-sobhaHimymitahstham* i, 37c) should come to light 
iprakaSyaie, i, 37d). This amounts to saying that the 
alafnkarya is so much overshadowed by its embellishments 
that the former seems to have no separate existence 
except when it appears along with the latter®®. The 
illustrations katamah pravijnnhMla-wirah^ mnya- 

tain nlto desah and kani ca pimyahhanji bhajmityabki- 

25. We would do well to recollect here Kuntaka’s dictum 
edankrtasya kavyaivmn iti sthitih etc. (quoted in fn. 9). That 
being Kuntaka*s conception of poetry— it is easy to understand 
that the Alamkara (vahya-vakrata) aspect of Vakrokti is all-in-all 
in the artistic variety of his conception of poetry (Vicitra Marga), 
Rasa and Dhvani occupy a definite place in the Vicitra Marga no 
doubt, but we should not forget that they do not belong exclusively 
to this Marga inasmuch as there is scope for them in the Sukumara 
Marga too. What really counts in this Marga is, therefore, the 
exuberance of poetic figures before which the svarupa or svabhava 
of objects dwindles into insignificance. aharya^kavPhiu§ala or the 
product of the poets’ culture functions more prominently than 
mhajorhavi-hau^ala or the product of the poets’ genius. In fa^t, 
the poets’ genius works behind all classes of poetry but whereas 
the Sukumara (plain or artless) style emanates exclusively from 
the inborn resources of the poet and as such it appeals to the 
capable reader without any difficulty, the Vicitra or decorative 
style abounds fn ornamentations and naturally it presupposes a 
certain amount of culture both on the part of the poet and the 
connoisseur. This is the most important poipt of distinction 
between the Sukusnara and the Vicitra Margas« 
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khyam- akmrani( p. 61,. V. J,. ) cited from the Harsacaiita 
( ch. i. p. 25 ) will show that the Alaiiikara (Apx'astiitapra- 
samsli ) alone imparts to the sentences in question 
whatever charm they possess. Otherwise their plain 
meanings in the form of the enquiries whence do you 
come and ^what is your name would have been 
a matter-of-fact speech devoid of all poetry. A 
strikingness in the speech ( tfJcMvamtryamatra L 38c ) 
imparts an excellent charm even to an object which is 
stale and tasteless (yad apy anutanollekham i, 38a). A 
free play of the poets genius [pmfihhollekka-vfcthafdrena 
i, 39 c-d) enables him to conceive according to his sweet 
will, a certain object in a different way from what it 
really represents. In fact, this is the only principle 
underlying the Vicitra Marga, nay, poetical composition 
itself^®. 

The true skill of a poet lies in his power of conception 
and depiction. Poetry is poetry because the poets^ skill 
endows even a fact of common experience with a 
fascinating garb so that it enraptures the reader^s heart. 
We have seen that Kuntaka^s Vicitra Marga demands a 
considerable amount of artistic decoration {micitrya or 
atisaya) but it is also worth remembering that some 
amount of atisaya prevails throughout liis theory of 
poetry. Even in the Sukumara Marga where prominence 
is given to the svabhara of things there is some scope 
of this factor for “the poet, as any true artist, sees or 
conceives the very same thing not in the same way as 
the common people A description of the svabhava 
of objects charms us only because we see it through the 

26. We ought to read in this connection the memorable 
verse of the Agnipuraiia : 

apare kavyasamsare havir eva prajapatiJt J 
yathmai (smai ?) rocate vii'vam iathedam parivartate ll 

339 to 

27. S. K. De. Introduction to V. J* p, XIX, fn. 19, 

18 
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poePiS eye. The Vicitra Marga has Been further 
characterised as possessing an unexpressed sense 
beyond the expressive word and the expressed idea 
( vacya-vUcaka-vrUibhymt vya vWcyarthasya^ 

i, 40), It also depicts the nature of objects 

as full of emotional intentions (simbJmvah sarasalmtah^ 
i, 41a) stimulated by superior skill on the part of the 
poet. In short, all phases of striking embellishments 
are conspicuously present in this Marga and some 
indescribable artistic excellence prevails throughout 
{Imiafpi kmnanlxjena vcddtryenofabTm}^^^^^^^ 41c-d). 

It will be clear from the above that wide scope has 
been preserved in this Marga for the poets^ depiction 
of Rasa, Dhvani and particularly Alamkara. The first 
four verses, i, 34-37 discuss the important part which 
the figures of poetry play in this Marga. Verses 
i, 40-41 determine the place of Dhvani and Rasa 
respectively. From what can be gleaned from the 
character of Dhvani and Rasa here, it appears that 
Kuntaka does not differ fundamentally from the Dhvani 
theorists in his conception of these two elements. To 
the process of abhivyaktiliQ explicitly agrees as will be 
clear from his remarks: — tad-atirikta-vrttGr anyasya 
vyangyadjhutasya-bkiGyakU^^^ knyate ( p. 64, 11. 7-8). 
And last of all Kuntaka appears to admit in i, 38-39 
and i, 42 that sometimes the beauty of a poem may 
not be explained in terms of Rasa, Dhvani or any poetic 
figure but the fact remains that the poem imparts a 
profound delight to the reader^s mind. This, Kuntaka 
thinks, is due to the peculiar power of the poets^ skill 
which he calls ukM-vmdirya and vakrokti-vaiciirya. This 
vakrokU-vaicitrya^ as we have previously seen, runs 
throughout all poetic compositions but it is better felt 
when the beauty of the composition cannot be explained 
in terms of any of the orthodox poetic elements. 
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The four Giiims, which belong to the Vicitra Miirga, 
ha,ve been thus characterised : — 

(1) MADHURYA— being itself free from loose- 
ness^^ {tyaMa-^kiiiMlyam i, 44c), it contributes to the 
charmingness of diction {bandlm-bmidkm'atahgatam yati i, 
44d) and disiAays a certain amount of the poets^ l^eciiliar 
skill {vaidagdlvija-syandi i, 44a). 

(2) PR AS AD A— "It has been defined in two different 
verses. The first verse appeal’s to be a curious blending 
of two contradictory characteristics®®— namely, this 
excellence consists of imcomjpoimded expressions (perhaps 
to ensure a quick grasp of the sense) as well as some 
amount of compactness ojah sprsan—ttUmiafaya vywim- 
sthitah) which he attributes to the prespjiee of compoimd 
words (ojasah samdsavatl vrfMh.,wrti/i on i, 45, p. 66). 
The second definition implies ease of comprehensions 
due to the close connection between sentences just like 
the association between the words®®. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is very slight 
distinction between the different aspects of the Prasilda 
as found in the two Margas. The characteristics involved 
in both, of the verses here are almost equivalent to 
those enumerated in the vrtti under i, 31, in connection 
with the Siikumara Marga. Kuntaka himself explicitly 
lays down that Prasada as found in the first verse in 
Vicitra MSirga is almost the same as that in the 
Sukumara Marga, a touch of Ojas or compactness of 

28. 'this corresponds partly to Dandin's §lesa. 

29. asamasta-pada-nyas^iih prasiddhah lavi-vaidmani I 
kincid ojah sprsan prayah pradsado *pyaira dr^yate 11 

h 45 ' 

30. gamakani nibadhyante 'Uakye vakyantarany api { 
padcinvvatra ko’pyesa prasadasyaparak hramah H 

h 46, 
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structiirc due to the presence of compounds words feeing 
only an additional characteristic here {pMrvasmm 
prasada-laksm^e saty ojahsamsparsmnatrmn iha vidhlyaie 
p.67). 

(3) ’ LAVANYA'--is conspicuously present where the 

words which are made up of short and long 

(due to their feeing immediately previous to some” 
conjunct) (hrmimih samyogpu^^ 47c), do 

not drop the msargas {ahipta^-vismyWdaik i, 47a)’ but are 
closely eoniiected with one another {protaik parasparam 
i,47b). 

(4) ABHIJATYA — is found where the composition 
is neither too soft {naUdcomalacehayam^ i, 48a) nor too 
harsh {natidcathinyam tidvahat, i, 48b) but it is chai'miiig 
by reason of the profound skill of the poet ( praudhi-- 
niT}nitam,iri%d). 

Kuntaka remarks that the Gunas attached to the 
Vicitra Marga are practically not much different in 
character from those of the Sukum'Sra Marga.® ^ On the 
other hand, these are the selfsame Gunas with some 
additional characteristics such as have naturally crept 
in on account of the emphasis laid upon the poets^ 
aharya-kat^sala.^^ But judging independently, it is 
difficult to see how excepting Prasada (which may 
somehow be taken to have developed from the character 
of the same Gum as attributed by Kuntaka in the 
under i, 31), the other Gunas of the Vicitra Marga 
have any likeness with the corresponding Gunas of the 
Sukumara MSrga unless it is conceded that (i)- the 

31. For a comparative study of the Gunas in the two Margas, 
Haradatta Sarma's paper on ^Kuntalca's Conception of Gunas^ in 
I. H. Q. June, 1932, p. 265. 

32. evam suhutnUra-vthttanavi eva guitUnam mcitre hasci 4 
(dUayah samp adnata iti hoddha^yam (p, 69). 
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cliaracteristics of Lavanya as shown in i, 47 (Vicitra 
Marga)‘ illustrate the aspects and 

pada-sandhanasmnpat as referred to in i, 32 (Siikiiiiiara 
Marga), (ii) the character of Abhijatya as found in the 
first two feet of i, 48 (Vicitra) illustrate the SrutlpeSalata 
referred to in i, 33 and (iii) the epithet praiidjd-^drmitain 
in i, 48 stands in contrast with svalMiva-masnuieduty^ 
in i, 33 because the one demands the poets^ tiJumja 
kaakda and the other sahaja. 

The Madhyama MSrga, as we have already seen, 
is an admixture of the other two Milrgas. Here, both 
the poets^ natural skill and the power of his artistic 
ornamentation shine equally (sahajaharya-kjhhrd 
Salman i, 49c-d), All the charms that arc derived from 
the two extreme types of poetry vie with one another 
in this type {spardhaya yatra mrtante mmya-dvitaya- 
sampadah,.,% 51c-d) and it is equally attractive to readers 
of all tastes [nancmieimianoharah i, 51A). All the Gunas 
like Madhurya and others manifest their two-fold character 
( as found in the extreme Margas ) and consequently 
enhance the structural excellence. Those who want to 
maintain a high standard of poetic beauty in which a 
natural grace as well as the art of decoration should 
equally thrive, take a special delight in this mode of poetic 
speech like a gallant fellow who practises a neat toilet'* 

33. atrUrocalcmah kectcchaya’-vaictirjfa-ran/ake { 

vidagdha-nepathya'mdhau hhujahga ipa sadaiah l! i, 52. 

arocakinah literally means ahe discontented'. The simile 
has been very suitable here. Just as a gallant fellow frequently 
changes his toilet, tests this and that till he thini<s himself to be 
properly dressed, the discontented writer also cannot rest satisfied: 
with a particular kind of composition.^ His very nature prompts 
him to follow whatever he finds convenient for him, it being 
understood, that he possesses the necessary power to adopt both 
the of poetic speech according toi his sweet will. 
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Besides the group o£ four Gunas characterising the 
Siikiimara and the Vicitra Margas, Kuntaka enumerates 
two other Gunas, namely, AUCITYA and SAUBHAGYA 
which, in his opinion, should be present in all compositions. 
They are common to the three Margas. 

(i) AUCITYA or propriety is the striking 
expression in which the excellence of an object is rightly 
depicted®^. To observe propriety is an essential factor 
in describing any object and, as a matter of fact, without 
it the poets^ art fails to impart charm. 

In the verse ; 

tipagiri piiriihutasyaisa se^ianivesas 
taiam aparam ifodres tvacl-halamj avasantu i 
dkncvam iha Imrinas te ckmlkamh sm 
siim-gaja-madu4eldia'-saiirab]imn na IqamaM 

V. J.p. 72. 

the speaker wants to express the Majesty of the king 
concerned and this has been done , in a fitting way by 
the figure V yatireka which does not really establish the 
superiority of the king to Indra but describes his 
Majestic glory. Hence, the atisaya involved in the 
figure Vyatireka has not been taken recourse to for its 
own sake but merely to observe the propriety in describing 
the king^s glory. 

Aueitya has been further defined as that quality 
where the object of description is overshadowed, as it 
were, by the excellent or superior character of the speaker 
or the person spoken to®®. It consists in imparting 
such peculiarity to the matter of discourse as may appear 

34. aTijasena svabhavasya 7 nahattvam yena posyate 1 
praharena tad aucityam ncitahhyana-jlvitam ii i, 53, 

35. yatra vaMuh pramatur va vacyam ^ohhaPtUayina ( 
acchadyate svahhetvena tad apy aucityam- ucyaie n i, 54, 
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to be in. Ml conformity with the character of the speaker 
or of the person spoken to. In the verse, 

sarlra-mairena narendra tistkan — 
nabhmi tlrtha^pratipMitarddhih i' 
dramjako^MUa^ph^^ 1 

stamhena mvara iraimsistah ii 

V. J. p. 73 cited from Eaghnvam&i V, 15. 
the speaker is the sage Kautsa and consequently the 
comparison of king Eaghn (who has completely exhausted 
his wealth) with the stalk (from which the corn has been 
taken by the sages) is very apt in his mouth. In fact 
Eaghn/s comparison with anything else would have been 
out of place under the circunxstances described. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Dhvani theorists 
judge the importance of aucitya in connection with 
Easa alone. They frame some binding rules for the 
observance of aucitya or propriety so that the poet 
is not free to write anything he lilies but he must carefully 
consider the situation that he wants depict and anything 
that is likely to prove detrimental to it must be 
rigorously abandoned. Thus arises the necessity of 
regulating the character of the vaktr, the vdeya, the 
bhdva, vibluiva and aimbhdva etc,, in conformity with 
the Easa which the poet wants to depict. Any violation 
of this rule of propriety gives rise to a violation of 
Easa (rasa-bhaiiga) or (nisdbhdsa)^^ and therefore 
it is to be discredited by all means. Even the style of 
composition must be in harmony with the nature of the 
subject. Ksemendra was so much impi’essed with the 
necessity of the observance of propriety that he wrote 
a separate book, the Aucitya-vicara-carcca, in which he 

36. anaucityad rie nanyad rasabhangasya karaiiam } 
prasiddhaucitya-handhas tu rasasyopanisat para |I 

Quoted in the JDhvanyaloka, p. 145. 
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boldly laid down that is the very soiil of poetry. 

Although Kuntaka^s definition of mudiyci iioi very 
precise, yet he has maintained its all-important character 
by regarding it as an excellence present in all the 
varieties of 

(ii) SAUBHAGYA— has been defined under i, 22 
as ymtibhcb-mmrmnhha-yhalahlm cetana-camaikari- 
/valakscmam — the quality of giving a peculiar delight 
to the mind as a result of the full play of the poets^ 
power. In i, 55 the same thing is meant although in 
an abbreviated form^^. In the next verse Kuntaka, 
remarks that this Guna results from the poets^ knowledge 
of all the resources of good composition and as such 
it is an essential factor in poetry. 

It will appear from the above although Kuntaka treats 
of the Gunas in connection with Riti or Marga, he does 
not restrict them to that element alone as has been done 
by the Riti theorists. In fact, his conception of Riti 
itself is much wider than that of Vamana. Thus, he 
enumerates three Ritis corresponding to the three distant 
varieties of kavya^ classified on the basis of the poets^ 
ktkt% vyut’patti mdi abhyasa- Vakrokti, which, in his 
opinion, is the very life of poetry, naturally predominates 
in all the varieties of and for the matter of that in 
all the Margas or Ritis. yakrokti, in its turn, has been 
classified into six different varieties, including within its 
wide scope all the important poetic elements of the 
orthodox schools viz Rasa, Dhavani and Alaiiikara, 
It follows, therefore, that all the poetic elements (Rasa, 
Dhvani and Alanikara) cannot but attach themselves to 
one or other of Kuntaka^s Ritis — a position apparently 
in conflict with that of most of the orthodox theorists. 

37. .yadartham pratibha kaveh \ 

samyak saMrabhute tasya guitah sauhhagyam ucyate ii 
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Ifiiptaba does not appeai\tQ observed any tlicorcti- 
cal distinctiop between tbe different elements of kavya 
as sueli and considering the all-important character of 
his theory of Vabrokti, it is idle to expect him to have 
dra'^n such a clear-cut distinction. Thus, flha/rya-^obha 
wllich is the characteristic feature of the Vicitra Miirga 
depends niostly upon the employment of poetic figures or 
Alaiiikaras. Dhvani and Basa are elements which Inivc 
unhampered scope in all the Margas. The Giina Prasada 
as belonging to the Sukumara ilarga has been defined in 
terms of Easa and Vakrokti The Gupas, Saubhagya 
and Aucitya, are said to be present in all compositions 
irrespectiye of the fact that tfxey contain Rasa or Dhvani. 
These are facts yrhich wfll bring home to us futility 
of looking for a clear-cut distinction between one poetic 
element and another in the treatment pf Kuntaka. He 
has never ignored the othodox el^^aents. On the pontrary, 
he has recognised them yrheneyer they pame in his way 
but at the same time he is very particular uot to establish 
the superiority of one over the others. So long as the 
different poetic elements of the orthodox schools consti- 
tute a particular aspect of his theory of Vakrokti, they 
all stand on the same level — one fs never superior to the 
others. In his opinion beauty is beauty ; it ought to be 
judged in its entirety. You may call the decorating element 
of the kavya a Guna or an Alamkara, that is not of 
essential importance. 

It is also worth mentioning fhat f^ri^d 

to keep his Giinas generally free all touch of minor 
technicalities. He has attributed to them broad character- 
istics as far as possible apd has enumerated only a few 
of them, leaving it for the readers tp judge for themselves 
the various poetic excellences whicji thp poet might 
display. He characterises the fJiinas as cJiUyavaieitrtja 
(p. 71) or striding varieties of pQejfe beauty. He appears 

. . . 19 
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to hold that by the guna we should iinderstaiid 

‘excellence'’ which is the usual connotation of the word. 
In the theory of poetry we should mean by it ‘poetic 
excellence^ which inevitably varies according to the fancy 
and imagination for different poets and the taste and 
power of appreciation of the readers. It does not brook 
rigid definition or hard-and-fast and stereotyped classifi- 
cation. The merit of a poem depends entirely on the 
individual power and skill of the poet concerned. 
Kuntaka himself has clearly remarked na punah 
sakalyena sat-kavi-kaiisdla-p7'aM^^ kenacid apt 

svarupam abhidhatum pdnjate (p. 71). 

We should note here that with all his attempts at 
demonstrating this fundamental fact with regard to the 
standards of poetics, Kuntaka^s characterisation of the 
Gunas and for the matter of that of the theory of 
poetry itself lacks precision. We have already seen that 
it is difficult to understand how the second set of his 
Gunas belonging to the Vicitra Marga is a direct 
development from the first set. And even the indivi- 
dual Gunas do not always bring a definite idea of the 
characteristics they represent. It is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish a particular Guna from another in the 
same Marga. For instance, in Sukumto Marga, the 
Guna Abhijatya serves equally to regale the ear and 
enrapture the heart of the reader and as such it is not 
theoretically different from Madhurya where the word 
structure possesses, amongst other characteristics, 
sruti-ramyatva and artha-rcmianlyatva. Then again, in 
both the Gunas Madhurya and Lavanya are involved the 
beauty of word-structure and the charm it affords, one 
would like to understand wherein the beauty of structure 
lies and in what different ways the two Gunas work so 
as to delight the reader. The sweet and melodious 
verses which embody the kdrikds and the grand literary 
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style of the vrtti which contains an exposition of them 
do not always help Ihe reader to form any definite 
impression except that Kuntaka combines in him the 
rare qualities both of a critic and of a poet. He has 
of course, spared no pains to form a definite and unique 
theory of poetry. Yet his theory has remained mdefinite 
to his readers. 

But this is not the fault of Kuntaka alone. If his 
theory is mdefinite, the treatment of some of the writers 
of the orthodox schools is equally mechanical and 
confusing. The earlier theorists, in their attempt 
at precision, had made their treatment narrow and too 
much mechanical (as will be partly evident from the 
individual Gunas of Vamana and Dandin). Kuntaka, 
while trying to keep himself free from such narrowness 
and to form a comprehensive theory of poetic beauty, has 
allowed himself to be drawxi hito grandiloquent expre- 
ssions and vague generalisations. The exposition of the 
Dhvani theorists, in spite of their attempts to explain 
the deeper aspects of poetry, is sometimes so confusing 
that the student of the Alarhkara-Sastra finds himself 
puzzled when he is lost in the ten thousand four hundred 
and fifty five varieties of Dhvani and the divisions and 
subdivisions of Utpreksa.'^^ We must not forget that in 
the treatment of one who, on principle, keeps an eye on 
the scope of individual power, some amount of vagueness 
and lack of precision is bound to come in just as, on 
the ' contrary an attempt at precision inevitably shuts 
out the scope of broad generalisation. It is, therefore, 
fair to admit that each theorist has formulated his 
theory in the best possible way he could and we shall 
be easily reconciled to all minor defects of every 
writer if we remember a plain but indisputable fact that 

38. cf Kavyaprakasa, sutra 65, ch. IV.. and Sahityadarpana. 
(Kars 686-91) ch, X, respectively. 
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the writers of the Akmkara-sSstra undertook the difSoultj 
nayj iinpossiblej task of formulating a definite theory 
about something which is by its very nature indefinable. 
It may be safely asserted, therefore# that the defects 
spoken of do not greatly minimise the importance of 
Kuntaka^s treatment. On the other hand, due credit 
must be paid to him for being the only writer in the 
whole range of Alaihkara literature to have touched 
upon the elenient of individuality in poetic composition 
— a question altogether ignored by the orthodox theorists. 
But the sturdy independence, which prompted him to 
formulate a novel theory of Poetics without adhering to 
the teachings of the orthodox schools. Was responsible 
for his failure to attract any following in the later history 
of the discipline. 


B 

BHOJA 

Bhoja, author of the Sarasvati-kanthabharana^ appears 
to follow a tradition quite different from the orthodox 
speculations although his treatment maintains in many 
places, unmistakable traces of the influence of most of 
his predecessors of the pre-dhvani schools. His work 
is undoubtedly a compilation like the Alamkara portion 
of the Agnipurana of which we shall treat later on. 


i. Here we shall discuss Bhoja's treatment only so far as 
is found in this boolc. It has nOt been possible for us to utilise 
his bthet- Woric, S|figara-pi*altlsa, iiiahuscript of which is 
lying only in the Govt, Oriental Mss,- Libraty# Madms, 
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Blit altliouj^li lie has not been able to weat^e any tlieoty 
woA the flame due eredit mflsi be gh^en to him fot 
bneseiitiiig us with the traditional infofinatiofl and 
ej£f)laifling it profusely Ivith flopiofls illflstratiofls chosefl 
from the earlier te:tts df Sanskrit Literature* 

In his definition otlmmja (nirdosam gmiarat law 7 jam 
atdmMrdir dJamkfHm rasdiimta^^ 2) he mentions 
the different elements of poetry somewhat uncritically. 
Althotigh lie mentions Ilasa in his definition, he does 
not, appear to assign to it a more important place than 
to Gruna and Alamkara. It is needless to mention tliat, 
like all other writers, he requires kdrija to be kept clear 
of LoSas and ifl the tory first chapter of his Work h^ 
deals with Dosas that are to be carefully avoided. Ae 
a fliatter of fact he Woflld recotflmend no OflO to the 
cOfflposing of poetry who has flot qualified hiffiself bjr 
properly understanding the characteristics of the 
different Dosas belonging to pada, vdkya and vdkycirtha^ 
The Dosas are enumerated as sixteen under each of 
these three daises, but we are not directly concerned 
with them here excepting the Aritimat set of mkyadoqas 
i, 19-20. The Aritimat, as the very name indicates, 
serves to make Eiti defective by the prominence given to 
the or opposites of some standard excellence 

in a composition. This set of Dosas has been divided 
into three classes according as they belong to the sphere 
of the word, the sense or both\ To each of these three 
classes belong three individual Dosas so that we have 


1, evani pddaham i}akyd 7 iUm •vaMyUfthUHUm cd yah hamh | 
dosa7i heyataya •vetii sa Aavyaih kd^uip urhati |l i. 58. 

2. gicndnam dr^yaie yaira §lesddlnam miparyayah ! 
artiimad iti prdhus tat tHdHMd pfdikhMte t( 

§aidarthobhdyd'‘yogasj^a pldddk%nytt pfdthttmam tridha i 
bhuivn ^lesadi^yogena funa& 11 i, 28-29. 
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altogether nine viparyaya-dosas corresponding to the 
nine out of ten standard excellences of Dandin. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that Bhoj a really 
deals with two sets of Gunas, viz, (1) one set of nine 
Gunas in connection with the Ritis and (2) an indepen- 
dent set of twenty-four Gunas. The first set of nine 
Gunas, however, also appears enumerated |)y the same 
names in the other set but that it forms a separate set 
by itself is clear from the fact that the nine Gunas 
mentioned under this set do not often bear the same 
characteristics as the nine enumerated in the other 
set. These nine Gunas mentioned in connection with 
the Ritis have not, however, been exactly defined or 
characterised but their nature and function have to be 
comprehended by implication from the Aritimat set 
of Dosas which are said to be the viparyayas of these 
Gunas. 

From the manner of Bhoja^s treatment of the 
Aritimat set of Dosas, it will appear that regarding the 
Gunas that are attached to the Ritis, Bhoja^s views are 
almost similar to those of Dandin. The following 
table of Bhoja^s viparyayas will show to what extent 
Bhoja has been directly influenced by Dandin in the 
matter : — 


viparyaya-dosas ... ... Corresponding Gunas 

deducible from them. 

I. Sithila (looseness) 

(illustration — same as Slesa (compactness) 

Bandings i, 43.) 


IL Visama (un-evenness) 

(illustration-same as Samata (evenness) 
Dan^^si, 48.) 
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III. 


IV. 

Y. 

VL 

YII. 


VIIL 


Kathora (Iiarsliness) ® 
(illustration— different 
from Dandin^s)'^’ 

Aprasanna (Farfetchedness) 
(illustration — same as 
Bandings i, 46) 

ISTeyartha (inference of sense) 
(illustration— same as 
Dandin^s i, 74) 

Gramya (vulgarity) 
(illustration— same as 
Dandin^s 1, 63) 


Saiikiimaryya (soft- 
ness to be distinguish- 
ed from looseness)*'^ 

Prasada (Lucidity) 

Arthavyakti (explicit- 
ness of sense). 

Kanti { dignity or 
agreeability) 


Asamasta (absence of com- 
pound words) Ojas ( abundance of 
(illustration— taken from compound words). 
(Dandiids mudhurya- 
viparyaya ij 59) 


Anirvyudha (incompletness) 

(illustration— own)® Madliurya (sweetness) 


3. s aukuma 7 ya'^%Hp ary asat kathora upajayate i, 32. 

4. asitariiiug adricchit svak-ksitam patir advid2'h 
amidbhih hihhradirgdfstair dviso 'jeghniyi^isia 'uah I 

i, illustrative verse 43. 

airati-katharat'uad asaukmjtaryam supratltam eva^ 

The above verse has been cited from Bhamaha i, 46, where 
it appears as an illustration of a non-technical Dosa, vix., Gudha- 
sabdabhidhana. The meaning is hidden in the sense that it is 
arrived at in a round-about way. For instance, asitartituk means 
‘‘the son (tuk) of one who has ( i. e, leaves behind ) a black (asita 
=:not white) path (rzff). Bhoja, however, judges the Dosa here 
from the point of view of alone* 

5. See pp. 72-3... ch. V, where the question has been dis- 
cussed in connection with Bandings Sukumarata. 

6 . nakhinam ca nadlnam ca Ityi^ginam ^astt^a-paitinam j 
vUvaso naiva kartavyah strtqu raja*kule§u ca || i, ill v. *)8. 
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IX. Analaiiikara (want of strik- 
ingness) 

(illustration— own) ^ Audarya (elevation) 

It may be seen from the above table that the Aritimat 
set of Bhoja^s Dosas numbers nine instead of ten 
because of Dosa corresponding to the Samadhi-giina of 
the Riti theorists is lacking in his enumeration. Most 
of, the viparyaya-dQsas of Bhoja correspond generally 
in form and spirit to the vipai'yayas of Dandin and he 
quotes very often the illustrations of particular viparyayas 
from the latter^s treatment. . Bandings Gramya-dosa is 
the tiparyaya corresponding to Ms arthamadMirya^ 
whereas Bhoja treats it as a viparyaya of Ktoti which 
could not be justified if Bhoja^s Kanti were to imply, 
like DandiMs, absence of the unnatural. It is likely, 
therefore, that in Bandings Kanti Bhoja lays emphasis 
upon the expression sarva-jagat-kdntam {^agreeable to 

the whole world Dandin, i, 85), whereas Gramyata 

implies a manner of expression in vogue the unsophisticated 
people, creating a sense of aversion in the cultured 
class alone. We have seen that Dandin did not mention 
any viparyaya corresponding to his Audarya-Guna 
since the particular Guna was, in his opinion, to be 
seen in both the Gaucja and the Vaidarbha modes. The 
want of striking chjarm mvolved in Bhoja^s Analamkara 
has been explicitly stated ( a, i, i, 42-43 ) to be due 
to the absence of any expression of some high merit 
or of any praiseworthy epithet as involved in DandiMs 
Udarata (i, 76 and i, 79). Bhoja^s illustrative verse 
dtrghapuccka etc. of this Dosa contains some insignificant 
epithets and in this sense it may be justified as an 


7 . dlrghapuccl^a^ Galt^^padaft k^pudman-llamharkamhalah j 
pfd}.0(irdas ir'^am atti mukhena $ah ii 

i, ill, V. 49. 
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appropriate illustration of the viparyaya of Aiidarya. 

Blioja^s idea of Dandin^s Madhurya was surely ill- 
conceived. If Bandings Madhurya clearly implies 

(i) absence of vulgarity and (ii) a special type of 

Anuprasa, it is really difficult to say how the illustrative 
verse nakhinam m etc. in connection with Bhoja^s 
Anirvyudha-dosa contains viparyaya corresponding to 
that particular Guna. Is it to be understood that the verse 
in question is defective because it contains varntautprasa 
accepted, according to Dandin, in the Gaiida mode instead 
of §ridyarmprasa accepted in the Vaidarbha ? This is a 
fine logic indeed ! Surely Bhoja does not specifically 
mention that a deviation from the Vaidarbha mode 
gives rise to the Aritimat set of Dosas ! From Bhoja^s 
vrUi^ it seems that he does not take Madhurya in the 
techical sense in which Dandin has understood it 
but generally means by it ‘a sweetness of sense^ which 
in his opinion, is lacking in the verse in question. 
Besides, the verse possesses, in Bhoja^s opinion, 
a lack of uniformity due to the use of diffex'ent vibJiaktis 
in connection with the same word lyisvma. This 
appears to correspond rather to the viparyaya of 
Vamana^s Samata ( p. 101 above ) and not at all to that 
of Bandings Madhurya. Bboja^s quotation, therefore, of 
Bandings definition of Madhurya in this connection 
becomes altogether meaningless. It only shows that 
he has lost the spirit of Bandings treatment. Lastly, 
it is also difficult to see why absence of compound words 
involved in the viparyaya of Ojas should be a defect 
of poetry. Even if it be so, Bhoja% attempt to support 


8. ...nakhinam ca nadlnam ceii sasthy ant ac cakarena rlier 
upakrame §rhginam §astra-paniham iii cakUra^nirvahat strlsu 
rajakiilesii ceti .^asthl-parityagad amadhurarihatvacca madhurya- 
mparyaya-^namayam §abda-pradhano gUy>a^viparyayo dosah, 

p. 29, under ill. V. i. 48. 
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his position by the particular quotation from Dan din 
(Bh. i, 37— D. i, 60) ^ is curious. Why should the verse 
smarah kharah hhalcth kantah etc. (Bh. q ill. v. 47=D. 
i, 51)) be discarded as an example of A.samasta<lom on 
the ground that there are bandha’^ariisya and bandka-- 
5a?7/^?7^a involved in it ? It is likely that Bhoja himself 
was conscious of his weak point that absence of 
compounds as such does not render a poem, defective 
and so he rejected Bandings verse smarah hharah 
in consideration of the fact that it gives rise to some other 
defects, namely, baridha-saitMlya and bandha'-jmnisya. 
But admitting the fact that these as a class of 

veritable Dosas, do not attach themselves to any 

particular JRiti, why should the daksjnatyas be specially 
mentioned as disapproving of this kind of composition 
{aio naivcmi;\Aaksiyatyahprayimjate,,A^‘i’lQ-di)"l 

In spite of such discrepancies there can hardly be any 
doubt that Bhoja was indebted to Dandin in evolving 

this set of Dosas and in his conception of the corres- 
ponding set of Gunas. These Guiias, in Bhoja^s 

treatment do not appear to form the inseparable 
characteristics of any j)articular Eiti but they are common 
to all the Ritis. The Eitis in general would suffer 
from deficiency if, instead of the Gunas, there viparyayas 
were present in them. It is for this that these viparyayas 
constitute a set of Dosas of which the name -has been 
rightly given as Aritimat. We have already seen (Ch. V. 
pp. 60-61 fn.) that there is a marked difference between 
the teatments of Dandin and Bhoja regarding the 
application of the viparyayas. Bhoja accepts vaiparltya 
or opposite as the only meaning of viparyaya and 
whatever possesses a characteristic opposite to that of 
a Guna is a Dosa. On this point Bhoja^s indebtedness 
to Vamana also cannot be doubted. Vamana^s dictum 
guna-viparyayatmdno dosak influenced him to a great 
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extent and led Mm to the extreme position that th^^^ 
.. mptM'ymjm. of the standard Gunas do not sometimes 
create a separate Riti as Dandin thinks, but form a 
distinct set of Dosas which are detrimental to all Ritis* 

Bhoja^s treatment of the Ritis is somewhat unique. 
He does not treat Riti as a separate element of poetry 
but includes it under the sabdMamkaras^ which appear 
in chapter II of his work. He gives a derivative defini- 
tion of the term Riti and takes it to be synonymous with 
Marga which he describes as the way or manner of 
composition which the people of Vidarbha and other 
lands follow. The spirit involved in Bhoja^s Riti, 
therefore, partly approximates Kuntaka^s Marga which he 
understood to be katyiprasthuna-heiii oft mode of poetic 
practice^ although the scope of the element differs in the 
treatment of the two writers— Kuntaka^s Marga being 
elastic in character, Bhoja^s Riti comparatively limited. 
He maintains a larger number of Ritis than any other 
writer of repute. We have seen that Dandin dealt with 
only two amongst many ways of speech Vaidarbha 
and Gauda. To this Vamana added a third — Pancali, 
all the Ritis in the treatment of both being determined 
by the absence or presence of certain standard Gunas. 


9. This perhaps indicates Bhoja's sense of consistency as 
compared with the writer of the Alamkara portion of the 
Agnipnrana, We have seen that in his definition of poetry 
Bhoja mentions all the main poetic elements excepting Riti and 
Bhvani both of which have been, in fact, included under the 
Alariikaras. This procedure, although open to criticism is not 
without its own merit, for admitting the fact that a proper 
definition of poetry requires a mention of all the essential 
elements. Bhoja's treatment later on has been quite in confor- 
mity with his definition of poetry. 

10. vaidarbhadihrtah paniMh havye marga Hi smytah \ 

Tin gatav iti dhatoh sa vyutpattfU rlftir ucyaie j| ii, 27. 
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Eiidi’ata enumerated four Eitis adding one Latij^'a to 
Vamana^s enumeration but Ms Eitis were determined 
chiefly by the absence or presence in varying degrees of 
compound words. Bhoja^s Eitis are six in number, 
namely, Vaidarbhi, PaScali, Gaudiya, LatiyS, Avantika 
and Magadhi, the last two being added to the enumeration 
of Eudrata. It is to be noted that Bhoja^s Eitis are 
determined both by the presence or absence of certain 
standard excellences as in the treatment of the Riti 
theorists and of compound words as in Eudrata. This 
is not surprising because his work being encyclopaedic 
ill character attempts at compiling the views of diiferent 
theorists. Thus (1) the Vaidarbhi Riti is marked by a 
few compound words and presence of all the Giinas.^ \ 
(ii) The Pahcali may contain compounds of not more 
than five or six words. The Giinas Madhurya and 
Saukumarya should predominate therein, but in any case 
Ojas and Kanti must not be present in it.^^ (iii) The 
Gaudi Riti should contain long compounds and the 
Gunas, Ojas and Kanti should pi-ominently shine in it.^® 
(iv) The Avantika again is an intermediate type between 


ir tatrasmiasa nihsesa^slesadi-gtina^gmnphiia j 

mpancl'-s'vara-smibhagya vaidarbhi rltir isyate ^ ii, 29« 

'I'he attribute vipa%clsva 7 a^mthh'dgya is probably to imply a 
harmonious unification of all the poetic excellence in this Riti. 

12 . sainasta-pancasa-padam ojah’-kUnti-vivarjitam | 

: . madhuram stikumaram ca pancallm kavayo viduh !| ii, 30, 

13 smnasiaiyudhhaiapadam ojaMianti-gunanvit"dm f 
gaudlyeti vijananti rltim rlti-vicaksa^alt I ii, 31. 

It is interesting to note that Bhoja’s definitioris and inter- 
pretation of the Eitis Vaidarbhi, Gaiidiya and Pancali are almost 
similar to the characteristics of these Ritis cited by Vamana 
( under i, 2, I1-13 ) in support of his own definitions. The 
itkahUra was also -rightly under the impression that Bhoja 
maintained fully the tradition of Vamana. 
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Vaidarblii «and Panca]i--it admits of compoiinds of three 
or four words and there is perhaps no hard and fast rule 
regarding the presence of GiinasP^' (v) Latiya is a 
peculiar admixture of all the Ritis. It is perhaps meant 
that a particular few or all the Gunas may be present in. 
it, and may be marked by compound words of all variable 
length.^ (vi) Magadhi is a defective mode of speech 
where uniformity is lacking throughout the composition, 
Le^ where the composition begins with a particular Riti 
but it breaks in the interval, making place for some other 
Riti^« 

Ifiom the above sketch it seems that by the addition 
of the last three Ritis, namely, Latiya, A vantika and 
Magadhi Bhoja has practically made no improvement 
upon any of his predecessors. The first three Ritis, 
Vaidarbhi, Pancali and Gaudiya have been distinctly 
characterised but the nature of the last named Ritis is 
not clearly understandable. The remark that a particular 
Riti is the admixture of all other Ritis or that it stands 
midway between some other Ritis is either meaningless 
or it unnecessarily enlarges the scope and classification 
of Ritis indefinitely- It appears that some political 
significance has been attached to Bhoja^s Ritis. Bhoja 
was himself the Lord of Avanti and probably this was 
the only reason for naming a Riti after the land ruled 
by him/^ 

The distinction between Bhoja^s Gunas and Alamkaras 
is not at all well-marked. Although he remarks that 

14. antafale tii pancall^'vaidarbhyor-ya^vatisthate | 
sTi'vantika samastaih syad dvitrais tricaturaih padaih -fi 

: . ii, 32.-' 

15. samastarltir 'uyamUra lapya rltir ncyate \ ii, 33a- b. 

> 16. purva-rlter aniivahe khat^dmlis tu magadhi |} ii, 33c-d- 

17, vide S. W Bhattacharj^ya, 'I'he Gandi Ititi in Theory 
and Practice ( 1. H. Q. June, 1927, pp. 376-394) 
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the Gunas occupy a more important place in poetry 
than the Alamkaras’-®— his treatment does not in any 
way suppoi't his position. Prom his definition of poetry 
it does not appear that he assigns any special importance 
to any particular element of poetry but that he is going 
to incorporate somehow all the elements in his treatment. 
He has, of course assigned a definite place to Rasa in 
his definition of poetry. With the developed scheme of 
Poetics of the Dhvanl school before him he could not 
be so indifferent as to ignore entirely the prominence 
of Rasa, but he does not seem to give to Rasa 
a theoretic and systematic position in his scheme 
of Poetics. He does not admit its connexion with Dhvaiii 
which he included under a particular Guna, 
Gambliirya ! His nonacceptance of the importance 
of Dhvani, his detailed treatment of external of poetry 
and consequently his failure to correlate Rasa with other 
elements of poetry, his borrowing from early writers 
but failure to realise the spirit of their treatment made 
his work so unsystematic and uncritical that he could not 
create a school of opinion nor atti’act any following 
in later times ^ 

18. olamMam api ^rwvyam na kavyam gunavarjitam, { 
guna-yogas tayor muJihyo gunalamkara-yogayoh 11 i, 59. 

19. Vidyanathai and Prakasavarsa are the only writers 
who have followed Bhoja’s scheme of the Gunas. In the chapter 
entitled Gunaprakarana of his work, Vidyanatha repeats both 
in spirit and expressions the definition of Bhoja’s twenty-four 
§abiia’-gurias discussed by him to belong to the ariha as well 
{eiesaih guitUnam aftha-gataivam api kecid icchanti p. 334, 1.3), 
Evidently he is referring here to the treatment of Bhoja and 
it appears that he himself does not like to discuss the arthagunas 
separately. It deserves to be noted in this connection that 
Vidyanatha makes a very pertinent remark that all the Gunas 
enumerated by him are not universally treated as positive 
excellences {gimatmm na sarvasammatam . p. 322. 1,9) because 
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Bho] a lias no where given a general definition of Gimas 
or of Alamkaras but they, have been roughly treated as 
embellishments of poetry generally. We are not told 
which element in what pai'ticular wmy adorns poetry so 
that there is nothing to prevent us from treating certain 
Gimas as Alamkaras and vice versa. On this point 
BhojaAs peculiar position will be still more evident if 
we just consider his treatment of the Ritis. The Kiti 
has been treated as one of the sahdalamlmras and the 
Gnnas play an important part in his conception of Riti 
but the term has been used also in connection with a 
particular Guna. Thus, Bhoja^s position clearly resolves 
into the curious proposition that some particular 
Alariikara is* the Riti is determined by the presence 
of certain Gunas, which is an impossibility if the two 
elements are taken to embellish poetry in two different 
ways. It would appear, therefore, that in spite of his 
direct assertion to the contrary and his quotation of 
the verse yadi hhavati vacas eyidain girnebhyah etc. 
following the lead of Vamana, Bhoja really obseiwcs no 
theoretical distinction between Gunas and Alamkaras 
as external embellishments of poetry. 

He classified the Gunas into tliree classes ( i, 60 ) 
namelv (1) bahya, (2) cibhyantara and (3) vaisesika* 
The first set corresponds to the sabdagima of earlier 
writer's ; the second to arthagtma ; and those that come 


some of them contain merely ‘absence of fault’ {dosa parihata- 
kalveihi giinatvam ibid, 1.7) and as such they are less charming 
than those \vhich enhance the poetic effect on their own 
account (svaia eva carulvaii^nyahetavah-^ihid^ 1.8). Pratasavaisa 
appears to follow Bhoja closely throughout his woik. But 
he accepts twenty-two Gunas each of iabda (ii, 7-23) and artlia 
(ih 24-35) place of Bhoja’s lwent3’-four omitting Gati and 
Praudhi ftom his enumeration. The number of Bhoja’s 
Vaiksilia'^gUT^as however, he has retained all right. 
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under the third set have not been treated by the orthodox 
•writers as a class of technical Gunas. They were 
originally Dosas and have now ceased to be such owing 
to some special circumstances for which they are called 
specific (vaisesika) Gunas In the enumeration of 
this third set of Gunas one cannot doubt Bhoja^s 
indebtedness to early writers like Bhamaha and Dandin 
who had already admitted the possibility of accepting 
certain Dosas in poetry as valid under particular 
circumstances. Vfimana^s teaching that Gunas and 
Dosas of poetry stand in opposite relation to each 
other led Bhoja further to understand, by implication, 
that whatever ceases to destroy the effects of poetry 
becomes a Guna. The number of the technical Gunas 
treated by Bhoja is twenty-four and each of them belongs 
to sabda and artha. They may be given as follows : — 


Sabdaguna 

(i) Slesa — coalescence 
of words (s'Hslista- 
padata i, 66a) 


(ii) Prasada :—usc of 
words of which the 
sense is well-know 
( pmsiddharatha- 
padatvam i, 66c) 


Arthagima 

(i) the quality of be- 
ing well connected 
(siisutrata) in the 
sequence of events 
(samvidhane i, 
78di^^ 

iii) Clarity of sense 
{p i 'akatyam m ' tha- 
sya i, 79a) 


20. bahyah §abdagu^as iesu cantaras tvartJia-sa7hsraycih i 
vaUesikas tu te nunam dosatve'pi hi ye gun ah ll 

i,6l. 

21. The spirit involved in this Guna and the illustration 
given of it correspond exactly to those of Vamana’s arthafiesa 
(see ch. VI, pp. 99-101 above). 
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Sabdagiina 

(iii) Samata — absence o£ 
unevenness (a vats- 
amiyena bJmnojrmm) 
in the three struc- 
tures®® 

(iv) Madhurya--* distinct- 
ness of words 
(priMalifpcidata i, 
68a, Vamana iii, 1, 
20 ) arising from 
the absence of 
sandkL 

(v) Sukumarata — abse- 
nce of harshness 
due to the use of 
mostly soft sylla- 
bles. { anistMirci’- 
ksara-prdyam i, 68c 
=Dandin i, 69) 

(vi) Arthavyakti*- com- 
pleteness of the 
sentence from the 
words littered {sam'- 
purna-vahjatvain^ i, 
69a) 


Arthagima 

(iii) Xonrelinqiiishm ent 
of the sequence of 
ideas 

kramavatcmi, i, 
79c)"" 

iiv) Placidity ( lit.-^ 
absence of severi- 
ty ) even under 
the influence of 
anger etc. (krodka-' 
dava 2 oyatlvrata i, 

80b)"V 

(v) Absence of harsh- 
ness i,e, tenderness 
of ideas {anistku- 
ratva i, 80c) 


(vi) Faithful descrip- 
tion of the nature 
of tilings ( hraru- 
p)asya sciksaikatha- 
nam i, 81a-b)^'‘ 


22. This reminds one of Da^din i, 47. (ch. V, pp. 65-67 
above). 

23. cf, Vamana, ch. VI, pp. loi -2 above. 

24. cf. Agnipurana, ch. Vile, below. 

25. It corresponds partly to Da^din’s Guna of the same 
name (see ch. V. pp. 73-76 above). 

26. cf. Vamana's arihaguija ol the same name, ch. VI, 
pp. i66ff. above. 
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Sabdagima 

(vii) Kanti — Richness of 
words giving rise 
to a dignity in the 
composition i.ijjvala’- 
tvam handhasya i, 
69c)"7 

(viii) Audilryya — liveli- 
ness in the compo- 
sition {rdkaflilxsara- 
handhatvam i,70)® ^ 

(ix) Udattata — mention 
of worthy epithets 
[slaghyair visesa- 
nair yogah i, 70c= 
Bandings Udara in 
i, 79a). 

(x) Ojas — superabund- 
ance of compound 
words 

yastvam i, 71a= 
Dandin, i, 80a) 

(xi) Aurjitya— 'Compact- 
ness of structure 
( gadhabandhata i, 
71 b = Vamana^s 
sabdaguna Ojas iii, 
1,5) 


Artliagiina 

(vii) Conspicuous pre- 
sence ■ of Rasas 
dlpta-rasatvcwi i, 
81c==^Vaiiiaiia iii, 
2, 14) 

(viii) Grandeur of glory 
( bhuiyidkarsa i, 
Sid) 

(ix) Nobleness of in- 
tention {amyasya 
'utkarsah i, 82a) 


(x) Emphatic asser- 
tion of a certain 
statement {svadh- 
ya-vasayasya ar- 
thesu visesnh^\ 
i, 82 c-d) 

(xi) Expression of 
anger gone to 
excess {ruclhaha- 
mkarata i, 83a= 
Bandings Urjasvi 
Alamkara ii, 275 
c) 


27. This is akin to Vamana's kahdahanii (ibid). 

28. It reminds one of Vamana iii, i, 22 (ch. VI, p. 106 
above). 
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Subdagmia 

, (xii) Pi^eyas— -an agree- 
able statement 
{priyataralchyana/m 
i, 71c=Dainlin,^s 
Alarnlcara of the 
same name if, 275a) 

(xiii) SiL^abclata^ — proper 
use of nouns and 
verbs gramma- 
tical correctness. 
{stiptimim vyutpat- 
fdh i, 7 2a = Bhtlmaha 
i, 14c) 

fxiv) Samadhi — ^Trans- 
ference of the qua- 
lities of one to the 
oth er {(myadkarma-- 
ndm yad amjatra-- 
dhiropa;}}am i,72c-d 
=Dandin i, 93) 

(xv) Sauksmya— 'Use of 
words in which is 

' involved a subtlety 
of sense {antahsam- 
jalparupatvam i, 
73a) 

(xvi) Giimbhlrya — The 
quality of contain- 
ing all concepts of 


Arthagima 

(xii) Preference of a 
particular object 
( arthesvabkutatd 
i,83b)’ 


(xiii) Use of auspicious 
expression for 
inauspicious idea 
[dunm^^esu adam- 
narthaparyayah i, 
83c-d)®" 

(xiv) Recourse to a 
pretext ( vycijava- 
lambanmn i, 84a) 
in order to justify 
one^s position. 


(xv) Comprehension of 
one^s inner feeling 
from external 
gestures suksma-^ 
rthrihkidarsanam 
i, 84c) 

(xvi) Dependence upon 
the rules of 
^^A:t^*{mstrartha 


29. It corresponds to one of the Gunas in the Agnipuralna 
the nhhaya-guna PrSsastya in 346/21-22 (cf, ch, Vll^r below). 
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Sahclagtma 
Dhaviii ( dhvani-- 
matta i, 73c) 

(xvii) Vistara — analytic 
expression of idea 
( vyasena iiktih i, 
73d)^^ 

(xviii) Sanksepa— Synthe- 
tic expression of 
idea {samasenahld- 
dkanam i, 


Arthagimm 

savyapeks/Mvarn^ 

85a)^" 

^ (xvii) a gradual mani- 
festation of the 
intended sense 
{cirtliaiikaki^^^ i, 
85c) 

(xviii) Brevity in which 
an extensive topic 
is expressed in a 
single sentence 
{artJiasya sam~ 
vrtih i, 85d) 


30. This perhaps refers to a composition where the 
meaning is clear to the reader only when he knows the 
technicalities involved in the injunctions of iasira, hs for 
instance the meaning of the given verse 

maitryadi-citba^paviharmamdo vidhaya 
}de^a“praha 7 }a 7 niha labdha-^ahljayogah | 
khyatiiii ca saitva»piirusanyatayadhiga 7 nya 
vanchanti tarn apt mmadhihlndo niroddhum H 

i, ill : V, 114 cited from Sisupalavadha, IV, 55, 

will not be intelligible unless one knows the meaning of the 
philosophical terms maitrya-hMa etc, 

31. It is akin to Vamana’s third variety of arlhapraudhi 
(see ch. VI, p. 95 above). 

32. This is partly equivalent to fourth variety {sainasa) 
of Vamana^s arthapraudhi with this difference that whereas in 
Vamana’s Samnsa several complete sentences are shortened 
into a single sentence by convenient grammatical forms, here 
great incidents which would otherwise have been described 
at length are expressed briefly in a single sentence or a half verse^ 
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Sahdagiwia 

(xix) Sammitatva — the 
use of exactly as 
many words as are 
required to under- 
stand the sense 
( yavadarihctpada- 
tmm i, 74c)® 

(xx) Bhavika — utteran- 
ce out of a deep 
emotion {bhdvato 
vclkya/vrttih i, 75a) 


(xxi) Gati — orderly se- 

quence of ascent 
and descent {aroha^ 
varohayok krmnah 
i, 75c-d=Vamana^s 
sabdaguna Sam adhi, 
iii, 1,12) 

(xxii) Riti — continuance 
or maintenance of 
the original manner 
(upakramasya nir^ 
vahah^ i 76a)® ^ 


Arthagima 

(xix) Suitability or 
exact matching of 
word and sense 
(Sabdarthav yatra 
tulyau stall i, Slla) 


(xx) A trend of speech 
liaving a particu- 
lar intention in- 
volved in it. 

( sdbMprayokti-vi- 
mjasah, i, S6c) 

(xxi) Comprehension of 
one meaning from 
another (arihud 
arthanatamsym-- 
aganiah—i, 87a-b) 


(xxii) The sequence of 
actions from the 
very beginning 
( idpattyadikriya- 
kramah i, 87d) 


33. It appears to correspond to Vainana’s arthagiina Prasada 
(see ch, VI, pp, 99 above). 

34, It possibly contains an absence of Prakrama-bhtJngadosa, 

and it appears to approxiniate of Vamana (ch, VI, 

pp. IOI-2 above) which involves a uniformity in the beginning, in 
the middle and at the end. 
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Sahdagima 

(xxiii) Ukti — a particular 
cloverness of 

speech {visista 
hhanitih%l^Q) on 
•which perhaps a 
statement can be 
made to the point. 


(xxiv) Praudlii — expres- 
sions involving a 
depth or maturity of 
sense { uhteh 'parl- 
pakah, i, 77aJ 


Arthcigtma 

(xxiii) Bringing out ', the 
sense intended, 
with ' some am oiint ' 
of delicacy so as 
to avoid any vul- 
garity ( mlr- 
tko bhangya 
bhavyo^ bhicIMyate 
i,88a-b)®‘^ 

(xxiv) Bringing out the 
intended meanings 
{mvaksUartha--}iirT 
mliah i, 88c) in 
short clauses con- 
sisting of finely 
chosen words and 
expressions®^ 

Bhoja then proceeds to discuss the third set of his 
Gunas, namely, those that are Gunas in spite of being 
faults. Like the Dosas, the misesjka Gunas have been 
classified into three classes according as they belong to 
(1) the pada, (2) the vakya and (3) the vakyartha. We 
shall discuss here the vaiSesika Gunas corresponding 
only to the padadosas just to ascertain the general 
character of this set of Bhoja^s Gunas. The other two 

35. This seems to correspond fo Vamana's arihaguna 
Udarata, defined as agrUmyatvam (ch. VI, p. Jo6 above) Bhoja’s 
illustration too, {pvam e'vam^saundarya etc), is the same as that of 
Vamana's Guna just mentioned. It appears that his expression 
hhvay^ in Bhoja's arthagui^d Ukti brings in the idea of absence of 
vulgarity. 

36 . Ramsinha explicitly remarks : kamr abkimaiasya 
hhuyasdpy arthasya slmpemw vdkyena pratipUdanam prandhih 
(com. on i, 88 ^:, p. 74)-^ 
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classes may better be studied in connection witli the 
concept of Dosa, As these do not constitute a technical 
set of Giinas, later writers call them Gtmas only 
secondarily and they rightly treat of them in the chapter 
of Dosas the character of which should be first ascer- 
tained in order to understand the secondary Gunas. 
In ordinary circumstances harshness, superfluity, vulgarity 
etc. should be avoided in poeti'y as distinct faults but 
when expressions involving them are used in anger or 
for the sake of a particular metre or when uttered by 
vulgar persons respectively, they do not produce the 
same amount of aversion in the reader ; they rather fit 
in with the character and temperament of those who 
use them. Since the propriety {aucitya) which is the 
most important thing in poetry is not disturbed, later 
writers called these not Dosas but Gunas, although they 
did not mean to include them under the technical class 
of Gunas. But Bhoja has gone one step further and 
has boldly asserted that these are Gunas not by 
sufferance but in reality since under circumstances 
already noticed they do not destroy poetic effect but 
rather enhance it, and whatever enhances poetic beauty 
is its Guna, We should remember in this place that like 
thQ sahda---andartha^^ Vai5esika-Gunas too are 

twenty four in number under each set. The following 
table will show under what circumstances the padadoms 
constitute the vaUesika class of Gunas in Bhoja^s 
opinion. 

Name of Its character When it hecomes 

theVosa a Giina 

I. Asadliu grammatically in- in imitation 

correct [^abda- {anukareme i, 91 c). 

sastra-viniddham 

i, 7 a) 
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Name of Its cJia/rader When it becomes 

the Dom * a Guna 


II. Aprayukta that which is not 

admitted by poets 
in usage (kavibkir 
na prayiiktam i, 

.'7c)-'.... 

III. Kasta unpleasant to the 
ear isr liter asu^ 
khadam i, 8a) 

IV. Anarthaka a particle which is 
used only to 
complete a foot 
of a verse (pada- 
puranamati^a 
rtham i, 8c) i.e, 
redundant or 
superfluous. 


in imitation {amika- 
ram i, 92b)®’' 


in abuses or harsh 
utterances (durm- 
cakadispt i, 92d)®® 

incoiincction with 
verbal figures like 
yamaka (gimatvam 
aimmanyanfe 
iastjapi yamaka- 
dim i, 93 c-d). 


37. In the opinion of Mammata, Aprayukta, involves a word 
which, though formally correct, is not admitted by poets into 
usage (under sutra 73, p. 270). He does not consider it to be a 
fault if it occurs in the poetic figure Slesa (under sul?'(2 81, p. 419). 

38. Mammata calls this Dosa hntiihapi {sTilra 72) as also 
hastatva (vrtli on sTUra 81, p. 423). In his opinion tiiis Dosa 
becomes an excellence (i) when the speaker tvaklr) or the person 
spoken to {pratipadya) is a grammarian {vaiyakai a 7 ;ia) and (2) when 
Raudra Rasa is being depicted in the composition (vriii under 
sutra 81^ p. 423). Visvanatha further narrows down the scope 
of this Dosa by remarking that it is also a Guna when the speaker 
is overcome with anger. fkrodha-sarnytiMe^.X^'^x 589a) or when 
the subject matter is of a dignified nature (racye samuddhate,,, 
kar 589 b). 
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, .Name of , . ■ Its cJiaraeter. ' When U becomes 
the.Nosaf a Qum. 

V . Anyai’tha having a sense that inriddles or coim- 
does not con- drums {praheliM- 
form to the esta- ddsu i, 94. c). 
blished usage 
i:rudMcyuiam i, 

9. a). 

VI Apustartha useless expansion for the sake of 
of epithets metres etc. ( 

dc/nurodhadau i, 
i, 9 c). 95 c). 


VII. Asamartha A word which is 
not ordinarily 
employed in the 
sense in which 
it has been actu- 
ally used (asah- 
gatam padam % 
lQ.il or avaoakmn 
i, 96b). 


when, for instance, it 
is sanctioned in 
erotic science {kdma- 
sastre ^numatatvad 
gimatvam, vrtti, on 
i. 96)«^ 


39. pratipmiitam adau {i,e, in ig) yad asamarthmi avacaham | 
ttxsyUpi khalu many ante giinatvam sUkrtadisu || i, 96. 

Bhoja appears to hold that this Dosa is asamartha (incapable 
of giving the stnse required) because it is a^acaka (i.e. the kibda 
does not usually express that sense). Mammata, however^ 
enumerates Asamartha and Avacaka as two distinct Do§as and a 
difference, though subtle, is noticed in their respective nature. 
He defines the first as yat tadartham pathyate na ca tatrasya iaktih 
(under suOa 72, p. 271) and the second as nabhidhlayalcam 

(i.e. that particular sense cannot be conveyed by the denotative 
power of the word.,. ibid, p. 275) MM. Ganganath Jha rightly 
remarks that Asamartha ^though incapable of expressing the 
intended meaning in its entirety, does express a portion of it’, 
Avacaka ‘‘is absolutely unable to express any portion of it at all ” 
'Translation of Kavyaprakasa, Allahabad, 1925. 
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Name of Its character. When it becomes 

the Dosa. a OuncL 


VIII. Apratita what is frequently 
used only in the 
sustras ( prasi- 
cldham sastra eva 
yat i lOd), and 
as much it is un- 
intelligible ( a- 
praUta) to ordi- 


in a conversation be- 
tween persons who 
are acquainted 
with the technica- 
lities of the sastra 
{ tadvidya-sambha- 
srfdcmii 97 c-d)^"'^. 


nary men. 


IX. Klista 


A word of which 
the desired sense 
is impeded by 
the intervention 
of certain words 
(dure yasyartha- 
samvittih i, 11a). 


when the sense is 
quickly understood 
in spite of such 
intervention {iha- 
tityn7ihci-prahtau 
i, 98 c). 


X. Gudhartha use of a word in a 
less known mean- 
ing iaprasiddhar- 
tham i, 11 c). 


when that less-known 
meaning is expli- 
citly hinted at 
( vyakliytmadisu i, 
99 c 


XL Neyartha where the meaning in riddles or conun- 
is arrived at not drums {prahelikd- 
directly but disu i, 100 c). 
through syno- 
nyms {svasaliike- 
tapreddptartham 
i, 12 a). 


40. Visvanatha too understands this Dosa to be a Guna under 
similar circumstances ( jnaivam ced vaktr-vacyayoh kar. 582. 
P» 490). 
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Name of Its char aeter. When it becomes 

the Dosa. a Gma, 

XII. Saiidigdha a word which does when the particulars 
not produce a are known from the 

definite meaning context ( bhaved 

{na yat padarn tnsesavagamo yadi 

rdsca/yak/rti^ 12 c\ pralmramidibhih i, 

101 c-d). 

XIII. Viruddha conceiving a mean- when uttered with 
ing contrary to the precise object 
what is desired of producing a 
[viparltapralmlpa- contrary effect 
i, 102b) ( tathdbhutdbhi- 

dhmiena gima-- 
tvam pratipadya- 
te i, 102 c-d) 

XIV. Aprayojaka use of an epithet when the epithet 
which is without is used on its 
any special signifi- own account ic. 
cance possesses a signi- 

yakam i, 103b ) ficance of its own 
with reference to svarwpamdtre m- 
the object to which Uav%je i, 
it is applied. 

XV. Desya A word which has If it is employed 
no etymological for- by a first class 
mation ( yad mnjut- poet {mahakavi- 
pattimat padam i, nibaddham i, 
l4a-b) 104c) 

XVI. Gramya It involves words When these (1) 
that give rise to a are accepted by 
sense of (1) aver- people without 
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Its character When it becomes 

a , 

sion, (2) iiideceiic}^ any sense of 

and (3)iiiauspicioiis~ aversion {samvl - 

ness {gJirnamt^ /a), (2) indecent- 
ctslllam^diamnhgala ideas do not 

i, 14 c-d) shine prominent- 

ly ( giipta ) and 
(3) they are used 
in a secondary 
sense (lahsita) % 
105 c-d. 

Bhoja divides each of ghrna, asUla and arnaiigala into 
three sub-divisions so that the vaisesjha Giinas corres- 
ponding to the Griimyadosa alone number nine. This 
together with the other fifteen varieties makes the 
number of the vaisesiha Gunas corresponding to the 
padadosas twenty-four. It will be a useless task to 

follow in detail Bhoja^s conception of the forty-eight 
vaisesiha Gunas corresponding to the two sets of rakya — 
and vakyartha-dosas. He hardly displays any appreci- 
able amount of originality of treatment therein. Of 
the vaisesiha Gunas corresponding to his rakyadosasy 

those in connection with Sabda^uhlna (i, 111), Krama- 
bhrasta (i, 112^, Visandhi (i, 113-114), Punarukta (i, 115), 
Bhagnayati (i, 124) and the Upamadosas (i, 120) have 
been clearly conceived after Dandin whose harikas and 
illustration he often utilizes. Then again the vaisesiha 
Gunas corresponding to Bhoja^s Aritimat set of 
rakyadosas ( i, 126-134 ) generally follow Bandings 
conception of the Gauda ideal. Only in two instances 
a karika of Bhamaha {Le, definition of Prasada, Bhoja 
i, 129— Bhamaha ii, 3 c-d) and an illustration of Vamana 
i.e, illustration of Vamana^s Samata-viparyaya iii, 1, 11 
—that of Bhoja^s Anirvyiidhadosa turning to be a Guna 


Naine of 
the T)osa, 
(Gramya conti) 


i, ill. V. 174) hav’e been cited. Of the Giinas correspon- 
ding to Bhoja^s vaJcya^^^ those in conneetion 

with Apartha (i, 136), Ekartlm (i, 138) and Sandigdha 
(i, 139) clearly display Bandings influence upon Bhoja. 
These last cases we have already discussed ( ch. V. 
pp. 81-2 fii. 51) 

It will appear even to a superficial reader that 
BhojaAs treatment of the Gunas is lacking a definite 
system. Thus, there is an apparent confusion in the 
classification itself of the Gunas. Bhoja himself devides 
his Gunas into three classes namely, bahya, ahhyantara 
and radsesilm and in his opinion they all possess the 
dignity of positive excellences. But, really speaking, 
three distinct sets of Gunas are traceable in his 
treatment— one constitutes by itself a technical set and 
therefore possesses a positive value, while the other 
two presuppose a knowledge of the Dosas to luiderstand 
them and therefore they may be said to be negatively 
conceived. The first set consists of Bhoja^s general 
Guilas numbering twenty-four each of which belongs 
separately to the word and the sense i,e. is both hahya 
and ahhyantcDXL The second set of Gunas is mentioned 
in connection of the Ritis, but it is curious enough 
that the character of these Gunas has not been deter- 
mined. They are to be comprehended by implication 
from the Aritimat set of Dosas. The Gunas so deduced 
appear to bo different from the general Gunas of the 
same name most of which have been difmed after Vamana 
and some after Dandin. The third set constitutes the 
vaisesika Gunas which are excellences, in spite of their 
being positive blemishes. Tins is a defective position 
of which the later writers appear to be conscious when 
they take those to be Gunas only secondarily. Mere 
absence of a fault cannot be a positive excellence just 
as absence of disease is not health and a boy who is 
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not bad^ does not necessarily come under category of 
good^ boys. Then again, the number of the Giinas of 
earlier writers has been unnecessarily multiplied. 

The distinction between the sabdagima and the 
arthaguna has been observed more in theory than in 
practice ; otherwise how could the sabdagimas 
(1) Gambhirya which includes all concepts of Dhvani 
and (2) Proudhi which involves a maturity of conception 
(both having therefore a direct reference to the sense) 
be treated as sabdagimas 2 To tlie sabda^gima Preyas 
and the artha-guna Aurjitya belong the same charac- 
teristics as to the figures Preyas and Ur jasvin respec- 
tively of Dandin both of which involve the sense. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see if one is sabda’-guna 
why the other should be ariha-gufm Besides, there 
are some other Gunas, namely, Saiiksmya Praiidhi 

{artha\ Vistara {sabda\ Sanksepa and Sammitatva 

(artha) etc. in which the word and sense seem to be 
equally important: yet they have been treated as 
belonging to the one or the other. The standard of 
asra>yasrayibhava in determining the sabda-gima and 
artha-gnna has been considered by the post-dhvani 
theorists to be defective in itself V and even when 
this standard is not rigidly followed there is no end of 
inconsistency. If after Bhoja a separate Guna has to 
be evolved for every subtle intention of the speaker, 
for each of his gestures and for every manner of 
speaking, the Gunas will far exceed the number twenty 
four and they will practically be innumerable. Bhoja 
is greatly influenced both by Vamana and by Dandin 
but very rarely has he been able to harmonise their 
views with his own. ' As for instance, Vamana does 
not treat Rasa as an important element of poetry 
and so he has included Rasa under his arthagima 


41. See Sahityadarpana, p. 548, vrlii under Kar. 644. 
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Kanti ; Blioja treats Rasa separately and in detail 
as an important element of poetry with all its acces- 
sories and his inclnsion again of Rasa under Kanti, 
under Vamana’s influence, serves to make his incon- 
sistency more marked. The element of Dhvani, of 
which he must have been fully conscious, has not been 
given any independent treatment but some aspects of a 
‘suggested sense^ have been included under the kihcla-giina 
Gambhirya and the miha-gimas Bhavil^a and Gati. 
Sometimes he borrows the definition of a particular Guna 
from either V ainana or Dandin and the character of the 
same Guna of the other writer gives him an opportunity 
of evolving a new Guna. Thus, bis Ojas is 

the same as Dandin^s Ojas {samasak)huyastva), whereas 
the character of Vamana^s Ojas (gadka-bandhatva) is found 
in his sahda-guna^ Aurjitya. His kibda-gima Audarya 
[vilmtaksam-bandhatva) corresponds to Vilmana^s Guna 
of the same name, and Bandings second Udarata appears 
in his treatment as a separate Guna, Udattata. Then 
again, the different varieties of Vamana^s aTiha-p}WidM 
have formed separate Gunas in Bhoja. All this led to 
the unnecessary and illogical multiplication of the Gunas. 
It is probably apprehending this that the Dhvani theorists 
limited the number of Gunas down to three, characterising 
them on quite a novel basis. Bhoja was considered by 
their followers to be so uncritical that they completely 
ignored his treatment. 

Although Bhoja^s treatment is not free from the 
defects of an unsystematic compiler, it is, no doubt, 
clear and intelligible unlike the Agnipurilna to which 
work we shall presently turn. It will be seen that 
whatever the Purana-ktlra says is at best vague ; it 
lacks directness and system making it thereby almost 
impossible for his reader to understand exactly his 
definitions and theories. Bhoja, on the other hand, is 
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free from this vagueness ; what he means to say he says 
with boldness and some amount of system so that there 
is no difficulty in understanding his treatment and views. 
He may be uncritical but he is not vague. He has spared 
no pains in trying to make his treatment elaborate and 
intelligible by means of copious illustrations which are so 
sadly lacking in the Purana. Bhoja^s treatment, consi- 
dered on its own merit, is unsystematic and uncritical, 
but this is due not so much to his lack of boldness and 
ability of presentation as to his attempt at compiling 
traditional views without their original spirit and advocat- 
ing a line of opinion which does not generally follow the 
treatment of any particular orthodox school. 


C 


The author of the Alamkara portion of the Agni- 
purana is the last of the remarkable writers who have kept 
apart from the orthodox schools of thought. The scrapy, 
vague and often unsystematic and chaotic character of 
this section of the Parana, the want of reference to any 
particular view thore-of in any well-known Alamkara 
work, the curious coincidence in thought and expression of 
the section specially of the rlti-yiirupana chapter there-in 
with the Srhgaraprakaisa of Bhoja as noted by V. Raghavan^ 
and the very cogent argument regarding Srhgara as 
the Rasa and of the other Rasas as subsidiary thereof — a 
point emphasised by Bhoja in his own statement'^ 


1. LH. Q. Vol. X, No. 4, p. 774- 

2. amnasisuY da^a guT^an sudhiyo 'vayantu \ 
irngaram e^a rasanad rasam amanamah |i 

Sfhgaraprakasa. ch. L 
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and already pointed out by S. P. Bliattacliaryya'^ 
would lead us to place the date of this section of the work 
later than Bhoja. 

In his definition of ter spJmradalamliUram 

gtmavad dosavarjltam — the author mentions some of the 
established elements of poetry. The figures of speech 
must be conspicuously present in it — the poetic excellences 
(Guna) must be there but it must be free from the poetic 
flaws (Dosa). The other elements, namely, Dlivani, Rasa 
and Riti have not been mentioned in the definition 
but the writer has treated of them elsewhere in his 
work. Rasa has been mentioned in connection with 
the mahakavya (special variety of poetry ch. 337) as well 
as with the drama (ch. 3391 Although Rasa has not been 
included in the definition, it has been later on described 
as the life {jivita ) of a kavya^ and treated in some detail 
in the chapters 339-342. Riti has been once mentioned 
along with Vrtti, Pravrtti, Bhava, Rasa and Guna 
in connection with mahakavya (337/31-32) and has again 
been treated in fuller detail in connection with the di^ama 
(ch. 340) where Riti, Vttti and Pravrtti constitute 
special oases of Anubhava. We have seen that Bharata^s 
Gunas, Dosas and Alamkfiras constitute vardWdriaaya or 
avnhhm:a which calls forth Rasa. The Purana generally 
follows the same pi'ocess in the treatment of the Ritis, the 
Vrttis and the Pravrttis : but accepted though they are as 
amihhcH'as^ they do not all constitute racikahlnvya, 

3* Psychological Basis of Alankara Literature in the Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, Part, 2 , 
p.675. 

4. vai-vaidagdhya-pradha 7 ie' pi rasa evatra jlvitam (337/33). 

This couplet has been quoted by Visvanatha in support of 

his definition of kavya (S.D. ch. i, p, 17). 

5. The anubhava has been generally defined as manovag* 

huddhi-vapusam £iramhhah^».( 3 ^gl 44^4^) implying (1) external 

manifestations due to peculiar mental action (mana arambha 339/46' 

23 
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They are characterised as budcIJiyaramhha or intellectual 
effort which helps the comprehension of the art of 
dramatic speech, {racoyuld/lh^vagarmjibhah 339/51). The 
expression vagvidya-sampratijna'He (in the matter of 
understanding- the art of speech 340/1) is a more direct 
evidence justifying® our interpretation that the Eitis etc. 
help the proper understanding of alapa, pralapa etc. 
(339/51-52) which are special cases of vagarambha (339/51) 
or vagvidya (340/1) or the art of dramatic speech. 

(ii) mode of dramatic speech {vacoyu]ciih=^vZxgarambhah 339/51) 

(iii) intellectual effort giving rise to the striking mode of 
dramatic speech {ftuddhyarambha 339/54) and (iv) physical 
movements of the actor (§arlrara 7 nhha 341/1 ) v^'hich represent 
respectively (i) saitvika (ii) 'oaeika (iii) aharya and (iv) ahgUia 
abhinayas {2,^212). It ought to be noted, in this connection, that 
all the biiddhyaramhha anubhavas do not come under aharyahhinaya, 
Riti comes under xideikahhinaya^ Pravrtti under dhdryahhinaya^ 
and the vrttis under different ahhinayas according to the peculiar 
nature of its different varieties. The reading buddhyavambha^ 
pra'vrtiayah in 342/2 is a defective one and it cannot lead us 
to any definite interpretation. V. Raghavan’s exposition 
{buddhydrambhem trisu^yd Irtlyd, pravrftir Hi etc. J, H. Q, Vol. 
X, No. 4, p. 770) is open to objection in more ways than one. 
How can this word be singled out from the entire compound word 
in order to connect it with the word dhdryah ? Why should 
Pravrtti be in the plural number? 'i'he compound of the 
seventh case-ending buddhyarambhesu (nirdhd^'ana) with this 
word, though permissible, stands condemned on that score, 

6. The reading hodhdya esa vydpdrah snhuddhydra^nhha 
isyate (in verse 54, ch. 339) seems to be corrupt. Maintaining 
the reading as it is, it is difficult to connect the word bodhaya 
with vagarambha (verse 51) with which it should bear, from the 
context, a clear relationship. Should the reading be esdm hodhdya 
•oydpdro bn ddhyarambha illsyaie so that esdm may refer to the 
different varieties {dldpa etc. ) of buddhydrambha ? I’his reading 
appears to be in conformity with what the author has said in 

339 / 44*45 {manovdg-huddhuvapusdm. dramhhah) and in 342/2 

(stamhhddib,sdftvika^^t**ndhdryo huddhydrambha^pravrttayah,) 
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But while the Pai^anakara^s Eiti, Vrtti and Pravi’tti 
all ultimately go to constitute amibhava^ the writer, does 
not explicitly state whether these call forth Rasa. Of 
course the manner and context,’' in which the treatment 
of vihlicwas and anubhuims been brought in, undoubt- 
edly show that tliese are factors in the realisation of Rasa. 
But the Puranakara does not explain the process of this 
realisation nor does he clearly discuss the relation between 
the Eitis and Rasa which can be understood only 
indirectly from the use of the ingviclya--sam>praiijnm^^ in 
beginning of the chapter of Eitis. 

Tlie Eitis here have no relation with the Gunas which 
have been treated afterwards as absolute entities. They 
constitute such poetic factors as help the proper under- 
standing of vagarmnhJia or mode of dm to speech 
which must be differentiated from the mode of poetic 
speech (girmn marga ) of Dandiii. Bandings treatment 
of giram vmrga is general whereas the Pui'anakara^s 
treatment of Riti comes in connection with his 
discussion about abhinaya which applies directly and 
explicitly to the drama. But this theoretic distinction 
is more apparent than real, for the fundamentals 
of poetry and of the drama have not been very 
sharply kept apart. The Rasas as well as the Eitis 
appear to have been equally associated with poetry and 
drama. And as a matter of fact all the elements, namely, 
Yi'tti, Pravi'tti, Bhava, Exti, Guna and Rasa have been 
mentioned as belonging io mahakavya . Moreover, 

7 * 339/35 it has been remarked that poets should deal 

with Rasas and Bhavas in poetry {liavibhir yojanlya vai hkavah 
kavyadike rasah) and immediately after that the “vibhams and 
anubhavas have been defined and discussed in detail, 

8 . sarva-vrtti-pravrttanca sarva-bhUva-prabhavitam | 
$cl,rva^rlti’-ra?air justam pii^am gii^a^vihhusanaih ii 

337, 3I"32- 
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tlie treatment of Alaiiikaras which have been defined 
as Imvymohhulmra dliarma (342/17) commences at the 
middle of a chapter that begins with dramatic 
representation {abhmaya). All this tends to show that 
the puranakiira did not observe a theoretical distinction 
between the fundamentals of poetry and drama — the 
characteristics of both having been dealt in a more 
or less confused and uncritical way without any sharp 
line of demarcation. This lack of consistency was 
perhaps duo to a merely eclectic and uncritical attempt 
to make a compilation of previous speculations, both 
orthodox and unorthodox. 

The Purana mentions four Ritis, namely, Pancali, 
Gaudi, Vaidarblu and Lati, the last being added to 
Vamana^s enumeration of three Ritis. The use of the 
expressions like gcmdademja and lataja^ clearly indicates 
that the writer, like Vamana, held the same view that 
the names of Ritis were derived from the names of the 
countries in which they were specially favoured. We 
have already seen that the Ritis in the Purana have not 
been distinguished from one another by the presence or 
absence of certain poetic excellences (Gunas). They 
have been classified according to (1) the absence or 
presence in varying degrees of compound words (2) the 

g, vagmdya-sampratijnane rltih so! pi caturvidha { 
pancall gaudadeiiya •vaidarhhl laiaja iaiha 11 

340, i. 

10 . Rudrata is the first writer to bring in compound words 
in connection with the Riti. He mentions four Ritis of which 
Vaidarbhi does not contain compounds {yrtter asamasaya vaidarhhl 

rltiy ekaiva Kavyalarhkara, ii, 6^-^), while varying degrees 

of compound words are found in Pancali — Latija and Gaudiya. 
He says 

dm'^trt'-padU pancUll, lailya panca va sapta ma yavat j 
$abdah samUsamnio hhavati yathMakii gaudlya n 

5 * 
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exuberance or paucity of metapliorieal expressions and 
(3) tbe variations in the degrees of softness, if present. 

Thus the PaScal! must be soft in diction {mrclvl 

340, 2a) endowed with metaphorical exx^ressions {iqxwara-- 
2a) and must contain short compounds 
{hrasvarvigreiha.,,,,M4S}^2 The Gaudiya, on the other 
hand, contains long compounds cUrgha^vigraJm 340 , 2d) 


It is to be noted that Rudrata makes no mention of the 
technical Ginjas accepted by other writers but in connection with 
his description of vTikya (ii, 7-8), he emphasises the characteristics 
which a %iakya ought to possess. There it is implied that a 
sentence should contain words which 

(1) are agreeable, {carupadam)} 

(2) are not meaningless in the particular context 
(pusiUrtha-), 

(3) are quite expressive of the sense required (vaprka-). 

(4) are capable of standing a scrutiny {ksodaksamam 
probably suggesting the absence of what is vulgar and 
commonplace). 

(5) free from any touch of blemishes (aJcsitipim^i), 

(6) stand in exact need of the sense are neither more 
nor less than what are required 

(7) maintain the proper sequence 

In the next karika {i.e, i, 9) Rudrata names these characteristics 
as excellences of words {padaguita) remarks that besides 
possessing the above excellences, the sentence should be elegant 
{racayet tameva §abdam raca^iliyU yah karoii carutvam \ satyapi 
sakala-yathodiia'^padagtina-samydbHidhUnesu l ) And what does 
this elegance contribute to? He says that it contributes to a 
'grace of structure’ (sa 7 i 7 ii‘ve^a caruivam,.,.,,^ 10) which is present 
in expressions like ianipahktir asamkaiaiva m%ine (the row of 
trees occupies a wide space, oh sage ! instead of tawalyurveruarse 
(taru-k-ali+uru’k^em-k-rsy). It will appear, therefore, that what 
Rudrata values most is the beauty of wordstructure, free from 
any touch of poetic defects. He seems to be one of those 
who consider absence of fault to be an excellence in itself. 
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and is of uncertain import 

34:0, 2cy\ The Vaidarblii must be absolutely free 

from compound words {mukta-vigraha 340, SfZ) and 

the composition should not be too soft {nati-komala- 

sandarbha 340, 3e\ it should usually be devoid of 

metaphorical expressions and even when these are present 
there must not be too many of them {upczcliTCtir na 
hahtbhir upacarair vivarjita 340, And 


11. and'vasthiia-sandardha literally means Owhere the 

composition is of an unsettled nature’. It may also mean ‘where 
a regular connection is lacking’. It is not fully clear what the 
expiessions like anavasthita-sandarhlia or sphuta-smidarhha really 
mean or what this uncertainty or clarity is due to. The 
uncertainty may be the effect of either playing upon words in 
the form of intonation pun or paranomasia or if strictly applied 
to drama it may be due to what we call ‘dramatic irony’ where 
the poet aims at presenting some fact beyond what is actually 
understood from the words used by the speaker. Here the 
sandarbha (composition or is anavasthiia (unsettled or 

uncertain) because it produces one effect upon the person 
spoken to and another on the audience. But the difficulty of 
explaining the expression, as referring to dramatic irony is that 
this latter is not limited to any particular Riti e.g, Gaudi (and 
for the matter of that to a mode of dramatic speech) as 
belonging to a particular country but it is a special case of 
dramatic technique which may occur in any drama of any country. 
If, on the other hand, these expressions (aiiavasthita- sandarbha 
and sphup-sandarbha) are explained in connection with poetry 
in general the latter expression may bring in the idea of a 
clarity of sense such as is involved in Dandin’s Prasada and 
Arthavyakti Gunas and the former may stand for the reverse of 
that. But then should clarity of sense be present only in Lati 
and in no other Riti ? And why should Gaudiya be marked 
by a veritable defect ? 

12. The reading appears to be corrupt. Our interpretation 
has been based upon taking the first upacaraih as upacarair 
laksita. 
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lastly in Latiya the compound words must not shine 

too prominently {nati-risphidavigra^^ 340, 4/;)— -the 

composition should be clear and easily understandable 

{sphiita-samlarbha 340, 4a) and there should not be 

a long series of metaphorical expressions ^ As of the 
Ritis so of the Vrttis the Puranakara gives no general 
definition, but the characteristic feature of the Vrtti 
has been described as Kriyasvavisama (—keeping in 

strict accordance with the action of the drama 

340, No sharp distinction has been drawn between 

the Riti and the Vrtti. Not a word has been spoken 
to define, describe or explain Pravrtti which has been 
mentioned as a division of hud(}hya)'amb]f.a lilcc Riti 
and Vrtti in 339, 54. This makes it highly probable 
that the present chapter of the work has not come down 
to ns in complete form as noted by V. Raghavan {loc. cH), 

Judging the Puranals Ritis as they are it would appear 
that they are not themselves the intellectual efforts 
{buddhyarambha) of the actor but their inclusion under 


lih-Q TeVi.dixig farityaktabhf bhuydpi nipacarair ndahrta 
as found in the printed text is undoubtedly obscure. We would 
accept V. Raghavan's eniendation parityahiatihhuyobhir vpacarair 
ndahrta, (I. H. Q. Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 774) which gives a definite 
sense. We have explained the Ritis as they appear from the 
text of the Agnipurana studied independently. Jf they are read 
in the light of the Ritis in Bhoja’s Smgaraprakasa as quoted by 
V. Raghavan (loc. cit.) it appears that the first foot of 340/3 
{upacarair na bahtibhih) should be taken with Gau<iiya. So that 
it may be equivalent to the expression naiyupacara-vrttimat 
one of the characteristics of Bhoja's Gau^iya. The last three 
feet of 340/3 would then give us the character of the 
Puranakara's Vaidarbhi and the expression upacarair vivarjiia 
(A.P.) would correspond to aiiupacara^vrttimat {§.P, as quoted 
by Mr. Raghavan loc, cU,) 

14. We shall see hereafter that the Riti depends for its 
effect on words and the Vrtti on action. 
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biiddhytiramb^ of amibhava may be justified 

in the sense that they are the external manifestations 
of the intellectual skill of the writer. One who is versed 
in these may understand the art of the dramatic speech 
since the function of the Ritis has been explicitly 
mentioned as helping understanding of that art {vUg-^ 

md^fa-sampratijnane 340, la). Now, although the 

Ritis here stand somewhat like means to an end yet 
it is probably implied that dramatic speech itself 
is restricted to some or all of these Ritis : in other words 
the difierent varieties of dramatic speech {vagarambha) 
like atepa praZapa etc. (339, 51-53) find their expressions 
in short or long compounds, soft or hard syllables 
and metaphorical exjjressions which all form the basis of 
the Ritis. If one, with a knowledge of the Ritis 
which consist of nothing but the absence or presence of 
compound words and metaphorical expressions, is entitled 
to the proper understanding of dramatic speech the only 
conclusion possible is that the Ritis form a part and 
parcel of the different varieties of dramatic speech even 
if they are not identical with them. In brief, the Ritis as 
treated in the Agnipurana may be taken to mean the 
particular mode of diction in which the dramatic charac- 
ters speak. But the Puranakara^s treatment of the Ritis 
along with Vrttis and Pravii^tis in connection with the 
drama stands unique in the history of Sanskrit poetics 
and dramaturgy and in spite of explaining them in 
connection mth drama they can unhesitatingly be regarded 
as having a wider application to poetry in general. 

As for the classification of the Vrttis, he follows partly 
the principle in Bharata^s Natyasastra (ch. XX. K, M. 
Text) with this difference that the Vrttis here have not 
been assigned to any particular Rasa. We have seen that 
Bharata and following him other writers of dramaturgy 
assign the Kai^iki Y-^ti to Smgara, Hasya and Itaruna. 
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The PiiraDakara^s description of Vrtti as kriyasrarimma 
(340“5a or nfhjamah^ilmi j»‘iiides the action of 

the drama) appears to imply that they dopojid for their 
effect upon the action of the drama and not upon the 
words or style thereof, and it is here that the Vrttis are 
distinguished from the Ritis. 

Coming to the Gunas the Purilnakara remarks ^ at 
the very outset that i)oetry, without Gunas cannot be 
charming even if it is endowed with Alamkfiras which 
would lead the reader for a moment to believe as if he 
assigns a more important place to the Gunas than to tlie 
Alaiiikaras like his predecessors of the Eiti school. But 
his definition of Guna as ‘that which imparts a great 
charm to poetry (f a Ifivye niahatlm chayani aimgrhnaii 
...346, 3a) is not fundamentally different from that of 
Alamkara as ‘attributes that beautify poetry ( kavya- 
sohhWcara dharmah...'S>4:2^ 17). The latter definition is 
borrowed im'batim from Daiidin but taking the two 
definitions together it is not clear whether the Gunas 
constitute a more important element than the Alaiiikaras 
in the treatment of the Puranakara, As regards this 
distinction between the Guna and the Alariikara the 
Puranakara does not seem to have availed himself of the 
more clear-cut treatment of Vamana and Dandin. As a 
matter of fact the fundamental distinction between Gunas 
and Alamkaras is not at all apparent in his treatment, and 
he has incorporated in some of his Alamkaras such 
characteristics as have been associated with Gunas by 
other writers.^ ® 

15. alamh'tam api prltyai na havyam nirgunam bhamt i 
vapusyalalite strlnam havo bharayaie par am j| 

(346, I). 

16. He borrows the definitiori of Dan^'in’s Samadhi Guiia 
word for word but treats it in connection with Lak§aiia xvhich 
comes in the process of dealing with ahhivyakti as one of the six 

24 
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The relation between Gunas and Dosas in the Porana 
appears to be the same as in the treatment of other 
writers. The Dosa has been described as lidvega-jmiako 
dosah sabhymidm (^4:7, 1) ue. Dosa creates a sense of 
aversion in the readers—which is evidently the result of 
its destroying the poetic effect which the Gupa serves to 
heighten. Thus, the Puranakara^s position is not at all 
different from that of Vamanain whose opinion the Dosas 
bear characteristics opposite to those of the Gunas and 
vice versa. If so, it may be argued that there is mo 
necessity for mentioning the Gunas separately^ meaning 
thereby that the Gunas should be understood by implica- 
tion from the Dosas. To this the Piiranakara replies that 
Gupas like Slesa and Dosas like Gfidhartha have been 
clearly distinguished.^^ By this he perhaps suggests that 
it is not to be understood that Slesa and such other Gunas 
are always the exact opposite of Dosas like Gudhartlm 
etc. but that the Gunas as a class ought to be distin- 
guished from the Dosas as such in this that the effect 
of the one upon poetry and consequently upon the reader 
will be quite opposite to that of the other. The simple 
fact deducible therefrom will be that the Gunas adorn 
poetry and please the reader, while the Dosas mar the 
poetic effect and produce a sense of aversion in his mind. 


iabdUrthalaihk'Uras (345, 2) Dapdin’s Samadhi Guna, as we have 
previously seen, *is a mode of poetic transference resting finally 
on Laksana . But Laksana itself is treated by the Post-dhvani 
writers like Mammata neither under the Gunas nor under the 
Alarhkaras but separately as a mode of comprehension of tlie 
meanings of words and expressions. 

17 . na ca njacyam gune do^ahha^va eva hhavisyati [ 

gunab ilesadayo dosa gudhUrthadyak prthak-krtah || 

(346; 2 C-d) 

The reading in the printed text is evidently corrupt. 
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The Puraiia-kara’s classification of the Giinas is some- 
what remarkable. We have seen that neither Bliarata 
nor Dapdin gave us any classification of the Giinas. It 
was Vamana who for the first time classified each of the 
Gunas under two heads according as it belonged to the 
word or to the sense, thus doubling the number of the 

traditional Gunas. But the Purana-kara deviates from that 

* 

traditional number and som etimes from nomenclature, and in 
addition to Vamana^s classification he evolves a third set of 
Gunas belonging to the word as well as to the sense. We have 
seen (p. 159) that Bhoja and Praka^5avarsa also enumerate 
three sets of Gunas but their classification differs from 
the Purana-kara’s in this that the third set which they 
enumerate is not restricted to those Gunas that belong both 
to the word and to the sense but it deals with Dosas which 
have ceased to be such on account of their not marring the 
poetic effect. It is remarkable that the Purana-kara also 
speaks of Dosas ceasing to be such under special 
circumstances^^' but unlike what we find in 
the treatment of Bhoja and Prakasavarsa this 
particular type of his Dosas does not constitute a 
technical set of Gunas. The Puranakara classifies the 
Gunas first under two heads : Ssmanyaand Vaisesika (346, 
3c-d). The Samanya has further been classified (346, 4c-d) 

1 8. The following shows some of the instances where 
Dosas do not disturb the poetic effect in the opinion of the 
Purana-kara, (i) Gudharthatm or hidden meaning does not 
produce aversion ( na duhkhakaroti,..^J^yt 25a-b) in a difficult 
composition ( duskare 347, 25b ) which possibly refers to puzzles 
and conundrums, (2) Gramyata or inelegance is not a fault 
( na gramyatodvegahari 347, 25c ) when it occurs in the speech of a 
vulgar or illiterate person or its use is sanctioned in the sastra 
{prasiddher loka-^astrayoh 347, 25d ). (3) Difference in number, 
gender and case-endings ( vihhakti^sahkkyd.’-lingUnam ohinnatmm 
347, 29a-d ) between the upamana and the upameya ( upamano- 
pameyayoh 347, apd ) is sanctioned where such difference does not 
disturb the wise mind {yatfodvego 7 ia dhtmatUm 347 / 29 .b. ). 
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into (1) tlie sabda-guna (2) the aHha-gima and (3) the 
iihlmijorgum.. The kilda-gimas have been eniiiiicrated 
as seven. Sati and Yaugiki appear like two technical 
Gunas but Mr. Eaghavan {loc, cit) has already shown that 
the reading here is corruiit. These are not found in the 
list of definitions where Ojas (346, lOa-b) replaces, them. 
Tims the total number of kMci-giiims is really six. 

I. Slesa—It is defined to be a particular arrangement 
of words which produces a coalescence or cohesiveness 
in tlie structure {sjtkista-sannivektvum sahdunam,..i4S^ 
Gc-d). iVlthongh it has not been made clear what this 
cohesiveness is due to, yet it may be generally assumed 
that this Giina of the Purana incorporates in it 
characteristics of Vamana^s kihda-gima Ojas which 

V . 

appears to correspond partly to Dandin^s Slesa. 

IL Lfiiitya — It is said to exist where the letters are 
already combined in the words by grammatical gtma^ 
Mem etc. and there is hardly any necessity of further 
euphonic combinations^ 

19. gtinadesadina purvain pada-samhaddham ahmram \ 
yalra sandhlyaU naiva tallaliiya^n udahftam t 

(346,7)- 

It is not known what the author really means. If the 
changes due to grammatical gmpi, adeki etc. be accepted, it is 
difficult to see why rules of euphonic combination, if applicable, 
should be debarred from being used. Does this Guna bear any 
idea of the negation of Kastatva-dosa which consists in inconven- 
ience of pronunciation {asiMoccarymnanaivam, 347, 10 ) due, 
for instance, to bad sandhi f In that case Lalitya would exist in 
compositions sandhi is permissible only where it is absolutely 
necessary, {e.g. where the syllables combine into a single word or 
where the combination takes place between the root and its prefix 
etc.), or where it, being optional, does not give rise to the Kastatva’^ 
dosa. It would appear, therefore, that in Uttara-ramacarita VI, 19 
yiro rasahhimayam aityuia darpa eva^ the sandhi in aiti ( a-^eti ) 
is absolutely necessary but the word- structure is such as to 
create a difficulty in utterance if aiii is further combined with uta^ 
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IIL The printed text appears to be corrupt in this 
place. The definition of Gfimbhirya should probably be 
visista - lakmnollekha - leMiyamittana-Md^^ m 1 
gam.hhtrymn kathaya7ityaryas tad evanye saSabdaMm it 

Here laksatia evidently refers to the entities mp and 
fin — the two well-marked divisions ofpada. viSi^ffoUrkha 
means vyufpaiti, Irkhi means camatkfirakari. uiliuia 
is open or, spreading’ out over the surface. 

The definition would then mean that Gambhirya is 
that Guna which is beautiful on account of the particular 
mention of mp and iih and which does not lie on the 
surface of the expression ( anuttana-Sahdagam ) or the 
direct meaning of words. Thus, Gambhirya of the 
Agnipurana appears to correspond partly to the ^abda-gima 
Gambhirya of Bhoja (VII. B. p, 163). The expression 
visista-laksmiolleklia would remind us of another Guna 
Suisabdata of Bhoja (p, 163) which the Agnipurana thinks 
to be covered by the expression tad evanye siisabdaigm. It 
is quite possible that the Puranakara includes two different 
Gunas (Gambhirya and Susabdata) of Bhoja in his 
Gambhirya and tries to do away with the twenty-four 
Gunas found in Bhoja'^s Sarasvati-kanthabharana. 

IV. Sukamfirata—It consists in words composed 
mostly of unharsli syllables {anisthiirakmra-praya- 

snhdata 346, 9a-b). It ought to be noted that this 

definition bears proof of the Purrma-kara^s close borrowing 
from Danclin and therefore it may be explained in the 
light of the latter^s Guna of the same name. (ch. V. p. 

V. Audarya ““It consists, of clearness of expressions 

{uttcmpadata 346, 9c) and of praisc-woithy epithets 

{yidam Slcighyalr riSemymh,.,:.M6, 9d), This ai)pears 
to include Bhoja^s PrasMa p. (160) and Udattata. (p, 162). 

VI. Ojas“~It consists in the super-abundance of 
compound words and it forms the life-breath of metrical 
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and other composition. As in some of the previous 
instances, the definition of this Guna is not the 
Puri,na-kara^s own but derived from Dandin®®. 

The artha-gunas are enumerated as six in number and 
they have been thus characterised 

I. Madhurya—It consists in maintaining tranquil for- 
bearance and calmness of appearance under the influence 
of anger and malice® h 

II. Samvidhana — It exists where there is effort (pari- 
to’a/?....346, 13c ) to gain a wished-for object { 
siddkaye. IM). 

III. Komalata— It is charactezised as a special 

arrangement of words { sanuivesa-id^^^^^ 14b) 

which is fr^ee from harshness and inelegance (kathinyadi- 
nmnuJda,..i4:6, 14a) and which does not at the same time 
give rise to laxity (tirasjqdyaiva mrduiam 6Ad?ffr..346, 
14c-d). It is difficult to see what this difinition exactly 
means. As it is, it appears to stand midway between the 
two extreme structures of composition— harsh and 
loose. 

IV. Udarata—It exists where the exact inner signi- 
iioanoo {(isayasyaUsausthavam.,,.%iQ^ 15) is very easily 
comprehended (literally ; falls to one^s comprehension at 


20. OJah samasa-bhuyasivam etai padyadi-'jtvitam 346, 

loa-b). For padyadi an BhtxnsXiYQ reading has been 

suggested in the foot-note. 

21. The construction of the verse ( krodhersya^aragamhhl- 
ryaih madhuryavt dhaifyagahita...2A^, I3a-b ) is peculiar. The 
seventh case-ending appears to have been dropped in 
krodhersya, Bhoja, in his definition of ariha-madhurya, appears 

to make the construction clear ( krodhadavapy aitvrata h 

80b, ). MM. Panchanan Tarkaratna's reading : krodher^a- 
Mf a~gamhhtryam mUdhuryam dhairya*gahUa,,.{^i^ 6 , 13. ed. 
Yangavasi Press, Calcutta) is also not justifiable. 
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even a superficial attempt 4ahsyate sthula-lal'satra 
-prmTUeh.,,M?ir ; 

V. Praiidlii — It is said to consist in mature logical 
reasonings prmiMa yuktayo heUigm^bMnfyah...MQ^ 16c-d) 
that help the completion 7iirMkasyopapMikB}p.,.'^i% 16b) 
of the subject of discourse.® ® 

VI. Samayikata--- consists in the apprehension of 
that particular sense where the convention is applied 
either by itself L e, independently or otherwise (as for 
instance on the basis of something like a derivative 
meaning. 

The Ubhaya-guna again has been classified under six 
different heads as follows 

I, Prasada — It consists in the use of words of which 
the meanings are too well-known stiprasiddharthapadata,.. 
346, 19c). 


22. MM* I’anchanaa 'larkaratna ( op. cit. ) rightly reads 
^lahsyalva, 

23. The reading abhipretam prati hatam ( 346. i6a ) is 

corrupt, MM. Panchanan Tarkaratna ( op. cit, ) reads abhiptetam 
prali y^z/^^A.,.\vhich appears to be correct 

24. The reading in the printed text is very corrupt. Should 
we accept the reading rUddhantaJ} ( as suggested in the foot note ) 
for hah^antak ? samayogatah should probably be samayo yatah. 
The text would then stand thus 

s'uatantrasy anyatanirasya raddhantah (?) samayo yatah 

latra vyutpattir arthasya ya samayikaieii sa 11 346 1 17. 

As hinted by Mr. Raghavan (loc cit) this Gu^a may be illustrated 
by verses lilte 

(1) mrahint-^gafta^carvai^ia^sadhanam vidhur ato dmjaraja 

Hi smrtah (Naisadha, IV 72 c-d). 

(2) sa ksairiyas tvmtasahah satlam yas 

tat karmukam 'karmasii yasya iaktifi il kirata, 111 48, a-b* 
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II. Saubhagya— It implies, like Dandiii’s Uclarata, 
an elevation consisting of the exi^ression of some high 
mcrit.“ -'’ It is evident that in his attempt to follow 
Danin’s definition our author has lost all^ sense of 
consistency and the mention of ucUrata in this connec- 
tion raises a doubt whether tliis Guna is to be named 
Saubhagya or we are to understand that tiie Guna 
rdfu-ata has a three fold characteristic according as it 
belongs to tlie salda, to the artha or to both. 

III. Yatha.saihkhya— implies subsequent mention of 
things in the order of things previously mentioned i. & 
respective statement, first for first, second for second 
and so on. This corresponds to the Aathasamkhja 

alamkara of later winters 

IV. PraSastya— It consists in describing in appro- 
priate time even horrible objects in unharsh i. e. agreeable 
words and expressions.^’ It may partially approximate 
to Vamana’s arthagiim Saukumarya,^ where inauspicious 
statements like mrtmn etc. are avoided by the use of 
lome agreeable expressions like ymah'sesam gatmi etc. 
This con-esponds to the arUmguna Sulabdata of 
Bhoja (viiB. P.). 


25. utkarsa-vangui}ahkakidyasm{nnuktepratlyate\ 

lat saubhugyam udUratvam pravadanti matnsh^ah 11 

346,20. 

26 't he printed text gives the definition yathasamkhyam 
anuddesah s~am-anyam atidi^yaie 346, 2ta-b. anudde&ah is 
apparently corrupted for anuddesah. snmanyam aUdtiyaie is 

also not a happy reading. 

27 Umaye^arnan^asya darunasyapi ^^adrinah I 

. ' . 346, 2ic-d 

adamnena sabdena praiastyam upavar^anam i! 

346, 22;i*b ) 
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V. Paka— maturity which implies the highest stage 
of perfection of a poetic composition.® ® It has got four 
varieties of which two only, 

narikelapaka have been mentioned or defined. The 
mrdvikapaka is said to exist where a particular composi- 
tion is sweet— both at the beginning and at the end 
(adav-ante ca saurasyani, 346, 23c). 

VI. Raga— It is a particular quality used with a view 
to attain { the beauty of ) poetry. ^ 

Fi*om the above it will be evident that the authoPs 
treatment of the Gunas as of all other poetic elements is 
vague, unsystematic, eclectic and uncritical. It is really 
a matter of surprise that in spite of having before him 
such developed schemes of Guna and Riti as enunciated 

28. uccaih parii^atih ka’pi paka ityahhidhiyate, 

346, 22C-d 

The naturally vague and unsystematic treatment of the 
author makes difficult to grasp what this maturity is due to. 
He includes Paka under the Guiias but Eajasekhara, who has 
given a very interesting history of the earlier views on Paka, 
means by it sauiabdya { Ka'uyamlm'd'msa 'p, 20^ iM) or general 
excellence of language ; and in one of the views that he cites 
the scope of Paka is given as very wide^ inasmuch as it forms 
the basis on which the different poetic elements like Guna, 
Alamkara and Riti as well as the process 0/ the exact choice of 
words according to their sense (gunalanikara-rUyukii-§abdartha>- 
grathana’-kramah---\hidyi,i 7 ) stand. For a connected history of 
Paka the reader is referred to Sanskrit Poetics ( Vol, II, p. 300 ) 
where its author has given a comprehensive treatment of this 
poetic factor. 

29. ka'uyecchaya 'vUesoyah sa raga iti gly ate | 346, 24a-b. 

This definition is extremely vague. This is the character- 
istic of all the different embellishing -elements of poetry. Broad 
characteristics are attributed to the general terms like Guijas 
and Alamkaras and the individuaTGuigia oughrto show in what 
particular way It helps to accomplish poetical objects. . 
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by ..the adherents -of the Riti school, he did not , avail 
himself properly of their system nor did he attempt to 
improve upon them. Should we understand with some 
scholars that the Agnipurana was the first treatise to 
supply crude materials to the writers of the different 
schools of Alaiiikara Sastra, each of whom might 
have developed his own system in his own way? But 
his lavish borrowings, either in letter or in spirit in a 
regularly unsystematic way from all the earlier works 
of iioetics and dramaturgy, exclude that possibility. 
A work, which is claimed as the source of an important 
branch of knowledge, should possess an individual tone 
and a system of its own, however crude and undeveloped 
its treatment and ideas might be, and it is impossible 
to believe that such a store-house of heterogeneous and 
conflicting views could have formed the starting point 
of a technical Sastra. 

The classification of the Gnnas again in this work 
is somewhat vague. For instance, it has not clearly 
explained the distinction between the Samanya and 
Vai^esika*'® sets of Gnnas. The definitions that have been 
given clear nothing but leave the reader to judge for 
himself the character of these two sets of Gunas. The 
Samanya Guna has been defined as SarimadJiaranlbhutafi 
(—that which belongs to all, 346, 4a) implying perhaps 
that the different varieties of Samanya Gima e.g,, 
sabdagaiaj arthagafa and iddiayagata^ which are being 

30. The terms samanya and visesa he laes also in 
connection with the drama ( 338, 4“5 ). The safnci 7 iya embraces 
all the. general characteristics of a drama, war. Rasa with ail its 
accessaries, abhinaya, ahha^ etc. which scatter all over the drama 

( samanyam sarvamsayam,., sarvatrah’opasarpanai 338, 5-6) 

while mhsa appears to be applied in connection with the 
nUndl — the arihapr^akriis blj a — vmdutXz.) which occupy 

any specific part of the drama. 
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characterised here may be practised by all classes of 
writers. But with regard to the Vaisesika Guna the 
author has got nothing to say except giving a general 
definition which runs as Vcvisesikah parijneyo yah 
ma].aksanar-gocarali (346, 25c-d). It probably means 
that these excellences are based upon the particular 
{visesa) characteristic of an individual author and 
must be defined in terms of his own peculiar ideas 
{sva^cdi'smia-gocaraJ^^ for what lies in the power of a 
particular individual cannot be brought under the scope 
of hard and fast rules. 

Amongst tlie Gunas enumerated and defined by the 
Puranakara we have seen that some follow closely the 
treatment of Dandin or Vamana or Bhoja and as such 
they have to be interpreted in the light of their treatment 
while the rest of the Gunas must either have been 
borrowed from sources unknown to us or characterised 
by the author himself. Even if the latter be taken to be 
his original contributions, the isolated borrowings, 
in which he has evidently lost the spirit of the earlier 
sources, make his position still worse. If he has borrowed, 
he has done it uncritically ; if he has at all made original 
contributions he has proved a failure. Most of the 
definitions are unintelligible ; they leave the reader to 
guess what they mean. Even illustrations have not been 
given so as to help the reader in understanding their 
characteristics. The character of the arthagunas have 
not been distinctly kept apart from those of the sabda- 
gimas or uhhayagimas. Thus, the question of arrangement 
(of -words or letters) have crept even in the treatment of 
arthagunas. Two of his sahdagimas namely Sati and 
Yaugiki are given only in name, they have been neither 
defined nor characterised. Ojas has stealthily crept in 
the course of the definitions of the sahdagimas although 
it is not mentioned in the general list of enumeration of 
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the Gii lias. Nothing more need be added to prove that if 
the author is systematic in anything it is in inconsistency. 
To exphiin this inconsistency we have only to admit that 
‘the Alamkara-section in the Agnipiirana is chiefly a 
compilation by a writer who was himself no theorist but 
who... wanted to collect together and present a workable 
epitome... conforming in essentials to the teachings of no 
particular arthodox schooF for no truer statement appears 
to have been ever made in connexion with this work. 


Chapter VIIl. 

TREATMENT OF RlTI AND G-UNA BY 
THE DHVANI AND POST-DHVANI 
THEORISTS. 

It has been seen in the previous chapters that the 
Concepts of Riti and Guna received a different treatment 
at the hands of different writers of different periods in the 
early history of Sanskrit Poetics. Some of these writers 
dealt with only one of these Concepts while others knew 
and treated of both, either correlating one with the other 
or assigni ng to each of them an independent place in their 
system. Thus, Bhai’ata dealt with the Concept of Guna 
only and he understood its importance so far as it 
constituted the anubhana which helps the realisation of 
Rasa in the Drama. Bhamaha referred to both Riti and 
Guna but he did not express clearly his views about these 
two elements. Rudrata treated of Riti only and he 
understood by the term Riti a definite arrangement of 
words, compounded or uncompounded. He entirely 
ignored the Concept of Guna as accepted by other 
orthodox theorists. It was Dan^in and Vamana, the 
adherents of the Riti School proper, who assigned to the 
Ritis and their constituent Gnnas an important place in 
their respective systems. A proper disposition of words 
(according to their sense) was, in their opinion, the main 
thing to be considered in poetry ; and in order to endow 
this disposition with a special (visesa) charm they had to 
conceive a number of Gunas which were considered by 
them to be the most important element of poetry. There 
appeared also a class of writers who, though later in date 
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than, the early Dlwani theorists did not follow the line 
of opinion formulated by them but propounded their 
theories of Riti and Guna~”Some {e.g, Kuntaha) correlating 
them and characterising them in a manner peculiar to 
himself and others {e.g, Bhoja and the author of the 
Alahikara portion of the Agnipurana) treating them 
independently although conforming in a way to the 
manner of the earlier theorists. 

A 

ANANDAVARDHANA AND 
ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

Prior to these last named writers the Dhvani theorists, 
came into the field headed by the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana. We have seen that the one fact 
common to all the early writers was that they treated of 
the Concepts of Riti and Guna as means of external 
embellisments of poetry. Even when Vamana calls Riti 
the atma or essensc of poetry he moans by it only 
external beauty of objective representation realised by 
means of certain standard excellences. The sole function 
of these elements as well as of Alamkaras was, in their 
treatment to embellish the external aspects of poetry, 
namely the word and its sense, and for this the Dhvani 
theorists rightly called them imcya-vacalmHnndva^wt^ 

The Dhvani theorists, however, judged poetry from 
quite a different angle of vision. Their changed outlook 
regarding the conception of poetic beauty itself naturally 
led them to reconsider the position of the different 
poetic elements. The Rasadhvani is considered by them to 
be the most prominent factor in poetry and in tlieir opinion 
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other poetic elements stand subordinate to it A The charm - 
ingness or otherwise of the Gunas, Alamkaras or Dosas is 
judged by them not on their own account but in terms 
of the part they play towards the realisation of Rasa. It 


I, vacya^vacaka-carutva^hetunam mvidhatmanam | 

rasadi-parata yatra sa dhvaner visayo matah H B.K. ii, 4. 

'I’he above occurs in a context ( i,e. in the beginning of uddyota ii) 
where the authors of the Dhvanyaloka are discussing the 
subdivisions of Dhvani ( suggested sense ), Rasa ( as also Bhava 
etc.) comes under t\\Q akrama ov asamlalcsyakrama (as distinct 
from the samlaksyakrama) variety of one of the two broad 
classes of Dhvani mvaksiianyaparmdcya ( as distinct from 

avivaksitavacya)y IS asamlaksyokrama (ue, the process of 

of which cannot be clearly discerned) because it is realised 
simultaneously with the vacyartha or denoted sense ( rasadir 
ariho hi sahaiva vacyenavabhasafe, vrtii on D.K. ii, 3 ). When 
it occupies the principal position, rendering the 'uacyartha 
subordinate to itself, it is a case of Dhvani {sa cangiivenavabha- 
samano dhvmier atma^ vrtti on D. K. ii, 3 ) and it is then rightly 
called mukhya or ahgi artha. But, when the •vacyariha occupies 
the principal position and the Rasa, Bhava etc. stand subordinate 
to ( f.e, are less charming than ) it, then Rasa, Bhava etc. do 
not constitute a case of Dhvani but of Alamkaras lil<e Rasavat, 
Preyas etc. This is set forth in the memorable verse : 

pradhdne' 7 iyatra vakyarthe yairahgam tu rasadayah | 

hazye iasmumalamltayo rasadir iti me matih |1 (D.K. ii, 5) 

that comes immediately afterwards. 

'fhis is by the way to show that Rasa does not necessarily 
occupy a principal position in Kavya. It may sometimes become 
an alamkara of the denoted sense, ceasing to be a case of Dhvani. 
But when Rasa is spoken of as the predominant factor, it appears 
to be taken as an instance of poetic ideal. Now, a question 
may arise — how far is it correct to say that the Rasa, which 
owes its very existence to the process of suggestion, ( Dhvani, 
Vyahjana or Abhivyakti ) sometimes ceases to be a case of 
Dhvani ? In this connection, if we consider the different 
meanings of the term Dhvani, the question would not present 
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is for tliis reason that the division of the Dosas into mfya 
and euntya varieties arises and some of the Dosas cease 
to be so when thej^ are considered to be in consonance 
with the delineation of particular Rasas«^ But when it 
is said that all these elements arc subordinate to thc 
m?(khynartha, Rasa, it must not be understood that 
they all stand on the same level or in the same rehitioii- 
shi]) with Rasa. It will be presently seen that the 


any difiicuky. (i) Dhvanikara’s definition of Dhvani as that 
class of poetry where the expressed sense is subordinate to the 
suggested sense (D.K. i, 13) is very well-known and it has been 
utilised by Mammapi ( K.P. sulra 2, p. 19 ) and Visvanatha 
( S. D. kar 251. p. 213). .Besides Candidasa has shown clearly 
( after Locana p. 33 ) that the term may also imply (2) the 
suggested sense itself, (3) the process through which that sense 
is realised, (4) the expressed sense or the suggestive word and 
(5) the apprehension itself of Rasa ( ^dipika. p. 17 ). Hence 
it would appear that although Rasa is realised through the 
process of Dhvani (suggestion), yet it may constitute the 
hhutavyaiigya ( Le, the second ) class of poetry instead of the 
dhvani {i,e, the highest ) class, specially wdien it is conceded 
that the Rasa may in certain cases be less charming than the 
vUcyartha, Abhinava also remarks ; ( Locana pp. 70-71 ) ahhi- 

vyajyante rasTih pratltyaiva ca rasya^ita iti, tairahhivyaktih 
pradhanataya hhavatu, apradhanataya va. pradhanaive dhvanih^ 
anyatha rasadyalamkarah, 

2 . knit id list ad ay 0 dosa anityaye ca darsitah | 

dhvanyatmanyeva srhgare te hey a xtyudahrtah il 

(D.K. ii, 12) 

Ananda’s vytti runs on this : — dhvanyatmanyeva srhgare'-- 

hgitaya zyangve te heyd, ityudahrtah, anyatha hi ttsam 
anityadosataiva na syat. We have seen ( p. 168. fo. 38 ) that 
in Raudrarasa Srutidusti ( or Srutikatu as Mammata calls it ) 
is treated as a source of charm because there it fits in with the 
situation depicted. But we should note that in §rngara { as 
also in Santa; Adbhuta and Vira, ^locana, p. 82 ) it is a veritable 
delect. 
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G'tiiias, ae.cording to the ■ Dlivani theorists, ■ concerii^, 
directly the inner nature of poetry while the Alamkaras 
eonstitute such factors as are more or less external. It 
will be of some interest to note that the most common- 
sense interpretation of the terms Guna and Alamkara 
on the analogy of human virtues and oimaments, partially 
struck the earlier theorists when, for instance, Vamaiia 
quoted a pair of verses where the Gunas were likened 
to the youth ( yauvana ) or the natural grace { rupa ) 
of a lady and the Alamkara to the artificial ornaments 
of her body h But they brought in this analogy simply 
to demonstrate the essentiality of the element Guna in 
poetry, and they failed to explain the elements in 
relation to the underlying sentiment of a poem which, 
however, they totally ignored. 

The Dhvanikara, however, draws a distinction between 
the Gunas and the Alamkaras in the following verse — 

fMi artham avalambante ye'ngmam te giir^ah smrMh I 

ahgahitas tvalamkara mantavyah katakadivat ft 

’ ( D. K ii, 7 ). 

implying thereby that while the Gunas belong to and 
arc properties of Rasa the aiigi artha^ the Alamkaras are 
related to the sabda and artlia {angasritah) Anandavar- 
dhami makes the chai^acter of the Guna more clear when 
he takes it to be analogous to the human virtues like 
heroism in his vrtti on the above Karika : — ye tamartham 
rcisndi-laksanam mnicmi avalambante te gunah sawyadi- 
vat. The karika quoted above gives us simply what 
may be called the sarncmya laksana of the Gunas and 
the Alamkaras i. e. it deals only with the fundamental 
point of distiction between the two elements. But if this 
karika is judged by itself, it seems that the respective 
scopes of the Guna and the Alamkara are restricted and 

3. See ch. VL p. fn. 5, 
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confined herein, as if the Guna had nothing to do with 
the saf){JM and artha and the Alamkara nothing with 
the Rasadlivani. We shall thei’efore recollect at this stage 
Dhvanikara^s attitude towards the relationship between 
the Alamkara* and the Rasa, nainely, that the existence 
of Alamkfira is justified according to the part it ])lays 
towards the ultimate realisation of Rasadhvani and shall 
then pass on to the definition of the individual Gunas 
vimsri laksana to understand fully the position of that 
element in the new theory of poetry. 

Now it is a fact of common experience that the 
ornaments adorn the (external) body of a man. It applies 
similarly in the case of poetry of Avhich Avord and sense 
constitute the body. But Avhat relation may the Alamkara 
possibly bear to the underlying sentiment of a poem Avhicli 
is, just like the soul of a man, beyond the direct grasp of 
any Alamkara ? To understand this Ave must take 
recourse to AbhinaA^a^s comments (on the position of 
Alaihkfira) Avhicli must haA^e been utilised Avitli some 
modification by later AA^iters like Mammata Avhen they 
explained clearly the different Avays in AAhich an Alaihkara 
may function in a poetic composition. Abhinava means 
to say that the real cause is the dhvanyafma {Le, Rasa- 
dlwani) Avhich the poetic figure ultimately decorates. 
Although the ornaments like necklace etc. are put on the 
body yet it is the soul wliich they really glorify by Avay of 
standing in propriety to the particular mental conditions 
of the man. For instance, a dead body does not shine 
Avith earrings and such other ornaments because here the 
soul, the real almhkarya^ is non-existent. Then again, 
if the body of a hermit is decorated with an oriiamenfc, it 
only creates laughter on account of a lack of proiniety. 

4, rasabhavadi^tatparyam Mntya vinimsanam \ 
alamkrtlnaih sdrvasam alamharaiva-sadhanam il 

(U.K. 6) 
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And since there is nothing (proper or) improper with 
regard to the bod^" as such, it follows that the soul is in 
fact the ate because it is this latter that feels 
ultimately glorified by reason of the external decoratioii.|j 
Here Abhinava appears almost to have ignored the impor- 
tance of the vaeaka sahda or of the racy a artha as an 
alamkarya and his extreme position mth regard to Rasa 
was probably responsible for this attitude. His immediate 
successors however consider the issue from an oi'dinary 
point of view, namely that, it is the human body which is 
directly adoimed by the ornament and consequently they 
clearly lay it down that the Alamkaras are characteristics 
of the and the artha and if they embellish 
Rasa they do that only mdireetly through the word and 
sense. The case with the Gruna is just the reverse because 
it will be presently seen that the Gunas are primarily the 
properties of Rasa and they may be said to belong to 
sabda and artha only secondarily. 

The Dhvanikara mentions and characteinses only three 
Gunas, namely, Ojas (energy), Prasada (lucidity) and 
Madhurya (sweetness), instead of the usual ten of Bharata, 
Dandin and Vtoiana, and even more of other writers. 
The authors of the Dhvanyaloka put forward their own 
theories and establish these three Gunas, but they do not 
attempt at criticizing or refuting the theory of ten Gunas 

5 Abhinava remarks in connection with the above karika 
{ ^locana pp. 74-75 )• iiictam hhamii—upamaya yadyapi 

'uacyo'rtho’lavikYiyate tathapi tasy a tad emlamkara^^ani yad 
vyahgyarihahhi'i)yanjana-‘Samarthyadhanam Hi, vastnio dkvan-- 
yatmaivTilamkaryah. katakafceyurUdibhirapi hi ^arlrasama'^ 
vayibhiscetana atmaiva tMacittavrtiitn^esauciifamcanatma'' 
taya'lamliviyate. iaihahyacetanam §ava§arlram kundala- 
dyiipeiam api na bhati, alamharyasyabhavat, yaiUariram 
haiakadiyuHam hasyciva-ham bhavati. alamkaryasyanazicityai. 
na ca dehasya kiTicidanazicityam Hi vastuta atmaivalamkaryah. 
aham alazhkrta ityabhimanaf. 
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o£ earlier writers, which later theorists like Mainmata, 
Visvanfitha and others have taken upon themselves to do. 
These three Giinas liave been classified on the basis of 
the particular mental conditions involved in the perception 
of Rasa. The general definition (miimnya laksana) of 
the Gima has presented to ns the element only in its broad 
character, namely, that it belongs to the Rasa and 
naturally further light is necessary in the visesa laksana 
to fonn a definite idea about the nature of the element 
on the basis of the sfimanya laksana. Now, since there 
are eight or nin(‘ Rasa,s'‘ the question arises : Does a 
particular Guiia belong to all the Rasas or only to some 
of them ? And in what sense can it be said to belong to 
tlie Rasas ? This is what is proposed to be discussed 
in the risesa laksana. Thus, Srugiira is a Rasa which 
softens (lit. ghdddoiis===^prahlarlanah, D. K. ii, 8b) the heart 
to a great extent and Madhiirya resides in a x^oem where 
this Rasa prevails."^ Similarly, cUpti, which is a mental 
condition involving a brilliant expansion of the heart, is 
taken to be the character of Rasas like Raudra. Ojas 


6. Divergence of opinion has prevailed among theorists 
over the exact number of Rasas and the whole issue has 
ultimately rested on the question whether Santa is to be 
reckoned as a separate Rasa. In theory of poetry however, this 
Rasa is accepted by almost all writers. Writers of dramaturgy 
object to its admissibility on the ground that a feeling of cessation 
from all activities cannot be represented on a stage. Jagannatha 
contends this by saying ( Rasagangadhara, p. 30 ) that since Rasa 
is realised by the audience and not by the actor, Santa can well 
be admitted in drama also. 

7, §rhgat a eta madluirah parah prahladano rasah 1 
ianmayamhatyam asritya madlmfyain pi atitispiaii i 

(D. K. ii, 8) 

S madh uropi p; 

s.anO'^^' 


I 

I 
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resides in the kibda and artha which, are suggestive of 
these Rasas. And lastly, that quality of Kcivya which 
prevails through all Rasas and functions in all eomposi- 
tioiis (hence transparency of sabcla and artha) is known 
as Prasada.'^ ■ ■ 

It will appear that the definitions given by Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana^s vrftl on them do not help us to 
form any clear conception about the element and here, 
as elsewhere, we have to look upon Abhinava as an 
infallible guide in understanding their view-points. Thus, 
some iniportatnt questions arise in this connection, 
namely. 

(1) When it is said that the Gunas reside in the 
Kavya {tcmmayam liavyam asritya,.A\^ 8c implying 
iabdartha====lM^^^ is it not inconsistent with the 

general definition of the element that it belongs to 
the aUgi artha ? 

(2a) What is the relation of the mental conditions 
]ike druti, dlpti etc. with the Rasa *? Are they identical 
with it ? Or are they produced as its efiect so as to be 
distinct from it ? 


8. Raitdradayo rasa dipiy a lahsyaiite kavyavartinah j 
UdvyahtiheLu sabdarthav Mrityanjo 'uyavasthitam 1! 

(D. K. ii, lo) 

raitdradayo hi rasah param diptim njjvalaiarn janayaniili 
lakstu^aya ta eva dipiir ityucyater iatprahManaparah §abdo 
dlrghasainasi-racana-lamkrtaifi vakyam {vfHi on above, p. 8o 
op, ciL) 

9. ^^am irpdkatvam havyasya yat tu sarvamsUn prati \ 

sa prasado yuno jneyah sarva-sadharana^Jtriyah \\ 

(D. K. ii, 21.) 

pra'^adastu svacchata iabdarthayoh, sa ca sarvarasasadharano 
gunah sav'd a^racanasadharana^ on above, op. pit. 

p.82. ) . 
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(2b) la any case how does the question of concehnug 
a separate element ‘Guna’ arise at all ? When its existence 
cannot be clearly and independently felt, may it not bo 
taken to merge its identity in Easa ? 

Wo may just attempt at a discussion of these issues 
on the basis of the teachings of Abhinava. The mental 
condition itself is primarily the Gunad " Thus, the Gunas, 
Ojas, Prasada and Madhurya exist respectively in the 
form of tlie three mental conditions dlpti (expansion), 
mmarpakaiva or vyapakatva (pervasion) and ardratO. 
or dmli (melting) which are evoked only in the process 
of the realisation of Easa and so the Guna has, according 
to the Dhvani theorists, an inseparable association with 
that element i. e. the question of the Guna does not, in 
their opinion, arise when there is no Easa. Hence, Easa 
is the ultimate cause (kara)}a) of which the Guna (in the 
form of the mental condition druti or dlpti or vyupti) is 
produced as an effect {karya). So, when it is said that 
expansion or dlpti is the character of Easas like Eaudra 
etc. there is apparently a merging of the Guna into the 
Easa or superimposition of the kUnja on the karana. 
But this merging or superimposition occurs as a matter 
of course in the realisation of Easa, which, involving as 
it does an absolute state of mental relish, renders it 
impossible for the relisher at that stage to distinguish 
between the cause and the effect. 

This may no doubt lead one to doubt the necessity of 
recognising the Guna as a separate poetic element. But 
since the Dhvani theorists appear to have made it a point 
to give full recognition to all the poetic elements accepted 

lo. dlplik pratipattur hrdaye vibha{k^)sa-vistaia-prajvalti- 
suabhnvU, sU ca miilkyataya ojah-babda-vacya. tadasvad.niiaya 
raudradyd.s taya dXpty'asvada-vUesatm.ihtya {’^atmalaya) laiya- 
rupaya laksyante rasantarm prtha/daya, tena karane huynp,jcn>ad 
raudradir evatijahiabda-vticyah {piocdna, p,iio, li. 7-10). 
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in the earlier slicools (characterising them in the light of 
their revised conception of poetry), they could hardly 
deny the Giina the status of a separate element of poetry 
specially when this element constituted the most essential 
point of interest in one of the earlier schools, namely, the 
Riti school. Moreover, when one understands the view- 
point of the Rasadhvani theorists and judges poetry on 
the complete analogy of a human body, as they have 
done, one fully appreciates the propriety of attributing 
to the Guna the dignity of a separate poetic element just 
like Rasa, Alamkara and Dosa. A supreme disinterested 
pleasure is admittedly the svarupa of Rasa but is not 
this pleasure realised in the form of one or more of these 
three mental conditions ? It is true that a peculiar 
association with the vibhava^ amibhava and vyahhicari 
bkava rouses the sthaym to a stage of relish. But when 
is it actually relished ? — -not until it transforms itself 
into one of these mental conditions although the process 
of transformation is very rapid and abrupt. Is not then 
the Guna as essential in the realisation of Rasa as the 
sthayibhava itself? If it is true that the Guna comes 
into existence on account of the Rasa, it is equally true 
that the Guna (in the form of the cittavrtti) constitutes a 
part and imrcel in the actual realisation of Rasa. Nay, 
in the ultimate stage of relish Snigara has no other 
existence except a supreme delight in the form of the 
melting of the heart which is the character of the Guna 
Madhurya ; Raudra has iio other existence except in the 
form of a brilliant expansion of the heart which is the 
character of the Guna Ojas. Similarly, Prasada in the 
form of a pervasion of the heart is an essential character 
of all the Rasas. Thus, although in theory the Guna is 
awallowcd up in the Rasa, in practice it makes the Rasa 
what it is. This adequately explains the propriety of 
recognising the Guna as an element of poetry and ■ when 
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the Guiia plays so important a part in the realisation of 
Rasa, it aj^pears that the Dhvaiii * theorists would have 
done well to recognise it explicitly as such when they 
explained the principle involved in the relish of Easa.^ ^ 

It has been seen above that the Guna is a property 
of Rasa bat of Rasa itself the realisation is not possible 
unless one is able to appreciate the situation depicted 
in the composition, in which some of the accessaries of 
Rasa find their expression. This proves the utility of 
mbd(( and arllia in the awakening of Rasa and ultimately 
of producing the Gunas i. e. the mental conditions 
spoken of. Abhinavagupta docs not take up in detail 
the question as to what particular letters are specially 
favourable for particular Gunas. This is discussed 
first by Mammata (K. P. sutras 99-100, pp. 484-85). 
But while commenting on Dhvanikara^s definition of 
Madhurya, Abhinava remarks that Madhurya is that 
capacity of the word and the sense which awakens 4he 
‘sweet^ Rasa Srhgara {madlmm&pigujra-ramhhivy^^ 
samarthata Sabclarthayo?' rnadliuryam iti Id laksanam, 
'hocana on D. K ii ; 8, p. 79). If Madhurya and Srhgara 
here are taken to be iipalaksanas respectively for Guna 
and Rasa in general (just like Ojas and Raudra above\ 
this remark would imply that letters and words may 
be so arranged in a particular composition that when 
read or heard they arc capable of producing one or other 


II. It is interesting to note that Bhattanayaka recognised 
these three mental conditions in the process of the bho^a of Rasa, 
although he did not use any technical name for them, such as 
Guija. His views on this point have been quoted in the ^iocana 

(p. 68 II. i6*i8) uktath bhattanayakena (p. 67) bhaviie ca 

rase iasya hhogah. ydnnhhava-smarai^a-pratipatitbhyo mlaksatia 
eva druH-mstara-viJmsa^namd. rajas-tamo-vaicitryanamividdhasattva- 
maya-nija*cihsvabhUm^ni*vi'Ui-^druti’-vi§ranli 4 aksa^ah parabrahma- 
sn)ada-sacivah. 
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Bieiital condition involved ill the.' realisation of any 
particular Easa. In the opinion of. these theorists the Guna 
resides primarily ill Rasa and it' is said^ to belong to kibda 
and artha only secondarily i.e. in the sense that these latter 
possess the capacity for producing it.. " ' Abhinava distinctly 
remarks (op. cit. p. 79,1. 8) vastuto mcidkuryam nmna 
hiigamde rasasyaiva giinah, tan 'madhurahhivyanjalm- 
yohiabdurtfimjor upacaritam- Thus, when the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana took mhda and- artha to be the 
substrata of Guiia they only recognised; their importance 
ill the perception of Rasa in which the Gima, inrtheir 
opiiimn, actually resides. Wq shall see, . , .later , ,;o,n ■ 
,(ch. Vine ) that. Jagannatha considers' ,the /Guna to be 
the property as much of the sabda and artha as of the 
Rasa. , .lie .does not admit that one .'has to ..take; recourse 
to .any .seco.ndary usage when one says . that .the Gun a. 
belongs to, kibda and mdha. 

Coming to the details of the mutual relationsliip 
between the Rasas and the Gnnas, these theorists deal 
with the question from two different points of view 
according as (1) a single Guna belongs to different Rasas 
and (2) different Gunas belong to a single Rasa, Thus, 
Madliiirya or sweetness is present genex’ally in the Snigara 
Rasa, but it also resides in increasing degrees in the 
Vipralambha Srhgara and the Karuna, because the mind 
undergoes the process of melting in a greater degree in 
Vipralambha Srhgara (than in Sambhoga) and in still 
greater a degree in KarnnaA® Similarly, Ojas or energy 

12. srhgare vipralambhakliye harune ca pralarsavat | 

madhuryam ardraiaik yati yatas tatfadhikain manah [{ 

(D. K. ii, 9.) 

In this connection Abhinava raises an important objection to 
the effect that if there is sweetness even in Karuna what is the 
significance of eva (only) in the previous Kariha beginning with 
§rngara eva madJmrali etc. f He replies by saying that eva 
here does not imply exclusion of other Rasas. He apparently 

• 27 
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wliicli involves ail' expansion of the mind resides generally 
ill the Raudra .Rasa,' but Abliinavagiipta remarks that it 
may also be present in . the Vira and Adbhuta^® Rasas. 
Aad lastly, ' Prasada is a Gima which is common to all 
the Rasas. It has been seen that the perception of 
R^isa depends on understanding the composition in which 
some ,of the accessories of Rasa' find their expression, 
and thus the quality of pervading is the character of this 
Guna .ill the sense that in :every Rasa the mind must be 
prepaixddo grasp;, at 'Once ■■'the,' situation depicted. ,iii the 
coiieeption. On the other hand, each of the four Rasas, 
r/v., Ii'asya,-Bhayanafea, Bibhatsa and Santa, displays in 
itself a peculiar association of m ore than one mental 
condition each of them contains more than one Guna\^. 
Thus, Madhurya and Ojas are equally present : in Hasya 
(the Comic) for, in the first place, this Rasa is subordinate 
to Sriigara and in the second place (it is a fact of common 
experience that) an expansion of the heart is invariably 
associated with Hasa"^ Similarly, in Bh ayanaka , (the 

takes Smgara to be an upaldksmj.ii for Rasa in general and 
understands by the /i 2 n/^ 5 -portion quoted above that Gunas 
like Madhurya are really the properties of Rasa. Hence eva 
does not mean 'only' but it means ^really’ or /primarily'. 

13. [ raudradaya ityatra ] adisahdah prakare, iena 
vltadbhutayor api grahaitam (^iocana, p. 80, II9I-3) 

14. evam madkiiryadlptl parasparapratidvandvitaya sihttc 
^rngaradiraudradigaie iti pradarsakaLaya tat-sama/vesa-'^vaicitryam 
hasyabhaya 7 iakmblbhatsa"§antesii darsitam. Ibid, p. 82, 11 1-3). 

15. hasyasya ^rhgarangataya madhurya th prakrstam vikasa-^ 
dharmataya cazijdpi prakrstam Hi samyahi dvayoh (Ibid, p« 82, 
11 . 3-4). Abinava evidently means after Bharata {irhgaraddkt 
bhavt'ddhasyak — Natyasiastra VI, 44a, K, M. TJ that amorous 
gestures etc. lie at the basis of the Comic but when it is ultimate- 
ly realised it is transformed into a brilliant expansioji of the heart. 
So remarks Can^idasa *%lmanah parasya va <vag~veka-rupa^ 
cesta^vaikrla-vilokanUc cetomkaso hasalj, dipika, p. 123. i, 11) 
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Frightful) as well as Bibliatsa (the Disgustful) Rasa are 
present both Ojas and Madhurya but the former exists 
ill a greater degree than the latter does^^. And lastly, 
in Santa (the Quietistic) either Ojas or Madhurya 
predominates according to the variety and individual 
tendency of its accessaries^ ^ It deserves to be noted 
here that in the opinion of Mammata (viii, sTitra 91) it is 
Madhurya that exists in an excessive degree in the Santa 
Rasa. Govinda, however, remarks that this is slightly 
mixed up with Ojas in view of the fact that a feeling of 
aversion (which involves an exiiansion of the heart > lies 
at the very root of this Rasa [smite hi jugiipsaclyanvayad 
ojolesanuviddham^ Kavyapradipa, vrUi under viii, 
4a-b, p. 279). We have thus seen that the three mental 
conditions druti^ dvpii and vyapti are enough to help the 
manifestation of all the Rasas and hence they justify only 
three Gunas corresponding to them and not more. 


16. bhayanakasya magna-citta-vriiPsvabhavatve^pi vibha^ 
vasya dlptataya ojah prakrsjam madhuryam alpam, bibhatse 
‘pyevam ( ^locv^na, p. 82, 11 . 4-5 ). At the stage of the actual 
perception of these two Rasas the mind, no doubt, softens down 
in fear and in disgust respectively, but Ojas is said to predominate 
in the sense that the ferocious look and the loud roar etc. of 
the object of fear and the loathesome appearance etc. of the 
object of disgust produce at the very outset, an expansion of 
the mind to a considerable degree, 

17. Sante Ui mbhavavaiciiryat hadacid of ah prakrstam 
kadacin m ad hury am. {Void p. 82, li. $- 6 )* 

18. But a man of experience would probably say, with 
Mammata, that driiti is the only condition which the heart 
undergoes in the realisation of the J§anta Rasa. The aversion 
to worldly objects involved in this Rasa softens down to a 
chastening stage of mental calm and it is clearly distinct from 
the loathing ( ) involved in the Bibhatsa Rasa. So there 
appears to be little scope for an expansion of the heart in the 
§anta Rasa* 
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It is remarkable that the authors of the Dhvauyaloka 
do not entertain the element of Riti in poetry tliinking’ it 
to be unnecessary. The Dlminikara remarks that the 
Ritis were introduced by theorists who only dimly under- 
stood the true significance of poetry"^ ^ This implies that 
when Rasadhvani is accepted as the all important element 
of poetry (in view of the fact that it serves to afford the 
poetic charm from within by identifying the mind with 
the situation depicted in the composition), there is no 
need of conceiving a separate poetic element as Riti 
wliicli, at its best, produces no more than a sensuous 
delight. Abhinava makes this more clear. He distinctly 
remarks '^^Hhat the Ritis are made to resolve into the 
Giinas ; and since the Gunas are subordinate to Rasa, the 
Ritis merge their identities in Gunas and ultimately in 
Rasa. From his commentary it seems that he has no 
objection to assume the position of V^mana that Riti is 
a special kind of verbal arrangement, and that its 
speciality consists in its intimate association with the 
Gunas. But he differs from the Riti theorists with regard 
to the nature of the association of the word-structure 
with the Giina. Thus according to the Riti theorists 

(1) Gunas make up the Riti and as such they are the 
essential characteristics of it. 

(2) They produce the poetic charm on their own 
occount. The primacy of Rasa being not recog- 
nised, the Riti theorists^ conception of Guna and 
for the matter of that of poetic charm itself was 
only formal. The word-structure, therefore, is of 
the highest importance in their theory of poetry. 

ig. asphtiiasphuriiam kavya-tattvarn etad yathodiiain } 
a§aknuvadbhir vyakarium rltayah sampravarfitah n 

(D.K iii, 52, p. 331) 

20. rltir hi gw^esroeva paryavasayifa, y ad ah a — vUeso 
guffatmU, guna§ca rasaparyavasayina (?'z;«...(^locana, p. 231, \y ) 
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But we have seen above that in the poetic scheme of 
the Dhvani theorists, 

(1) Gmias are primarily the characteiistics of Easa 

and only secondarily of the word-structure. 

(2) The importance of the word-structure is not 

altogether lost sight of, but is recognised only so 
far as it helps the production of the Giina in the 
form of the mental condition involved in the 
perception of the Rasa. 

Thus, when the verbal arrangement or the word- 
structure does not reside on its own account but merely 
serves as a means for the apprehension of the inner charms 
of a poetic composition, the Dhvaiii theorists do not think 
it worth while to regard it as a separate poetic element 
and so they do not assign to it any particular name such 
as Riti. So long as the verbal arrangement is allowed the 
recognition that is its due, it is really immaterial whether 
or not it is endowed with a technical name. Similarly, 
the conception of Sabda-Vrttis like Upanagarika, Parusa 
and Komala of earlier writers like Udbhata,^^ and the 
Artha-Vrttis like KaiSiki, Bharati etc. of the dramaturgic 
writers need not, according to these theorists, be accepted, 
since just like the Eltis they too merge their identities 
in Rasa {tadvadeva ?x/£a-pm^yavasdyitrai--^loc?inii p. 231, 
1.9). It will be seen hereafter that later writers like 
Mamma ta, younger Vagbhata and Vi^vanatha, enter in 
detail into the functions of the woi*d-structure and admit 
it as a technical poetic factor, Vrtti) or a separate 
poetic element, Eiti). 

21. Abhinava’s remarks that the Vrttis (of Udbhata) reside 
ultimately on account of the Rasa {nagartkaya hi. anup 7 'a$a-vrttih 
srhgaradau visi'amyati. paruseti dlptesu raudradisu. homaleti 

hasyadau ^locana p- 232. ix. 1-2) helped Mammata to a great 

extent in appropriating Udbhata’s Vrttis eflfectively in his own 
theory of poetry. 
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It is also remarkable that although the authors of the 
Dhvanyfiloka do not admit Riti in poetry they admit 
another poetic factor : Samgiiatana, which corres- 
[)onds in its characteristics partly to the Ritis of Eudrata. 
It is classified according to the absence or presence in 
varying degrees of compound words • Thus, Samghatana 
may be ascmima (uncompounded) madhycmia samasa 
(liaving middling compounds) and dlrgha mmdsa (having 
long compounds). The ultimate function of Samghatana 
is to help the manifestation of Rasa , but it cannot do this 
independently. It realises this object through the Giinas 
and in manifesting Rasa the natui*e of the Samghatana 
should bo determined by its appropriateness to the speaker 
and to the theme of discourse. The poet has first to 
consider— What is the nature of the speaker ? What 
docs he mean to say ? What is the nature of the situation 
to be depicted in the composition ? Through what Gima 
is that situation best depicted ? In other words, which 
of the mental conditions spoken of is specially favourable 
for the enjoyment of the Rasa depicted ? Now, if a 
particular Sanaghatana proves to be suitable to that Guna, 
one is at liberty to use that Samghatana in connection 
with the Rasa where the Guna in question prevails, If 
not, tint Saiiighatana should be avoided in the said Rasa. 
Now, since the Samghatana awakens the Rasa through the 
Guna, a question arises z'-^ What is the relationship 
between the Samghatana and the Gupas ? Two clear 
courses are possible. The Samghatana and Gunas may 
be identical or they may be different. In the second 
case /.c. when the Samghatana is different from the Gunas 
they can remain in two ways. (1) The Gunas may 
reside in the Samghatana isamgha^tamsryd gundh) or (2) 

22, Mritya tisihanti mUdhuryadln vyanakti sa 1 

ra^am^tawiiyam^ hehir aucityam 'vaktr^vcicyayoh \\ 

(D.K. iii, 6) 
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the Samghatana may remain subordinate to the Giina 
{gimmrapa samghatcvna)!^’'^ Now, if the Giinas are 
identical TOth Samghatana, or the former belongs to the 
latter, then we have to admit the position that like 
Samghatana, Gunas too have no hard and fast rule for 
their application, i.e, any Guna may be attributed to any 
Easa.*^ ‘^ But since in real practice we see that particular 
Gunas are attributed to particular Rasas, whereas any 
kind of Samghatana may be present in any Rasa,^*' 
(provided that it be in keeping with the character of the 
speaker or of the theme), it follows that the Samghat4ina 
cannot be identical with the Gunas { 72 a gimak samgha- 
tcmcmmMjMh-.AYiii Gunas belong to 

the Samghatana ( na ca samghatanasraya gtmdh... ihid). 
What do then the Gunas belong to ? It has been already 
seen that the Gunas belong primarily to the Rasa and 
secondarily to the word or its sense. Taking advantage 
of this latter position the opponent might try once more 
to establish his point by raising an objection to the effect 
that if it is conceded that the Gunas reside in the word, 
is it not thereby accepted that they reside in or are even 


23* If Sariighatana be taken to be the Mraya of the Guiia, 
then would imply adhUradheyahhava e. the * container 

and the contained \.,.samghatmia§raya-gii 7 ia'paksy,,,gmian. ,.adheya- 
bhutan a^riiya tisthantl samghatana rasadln myanahti Vrtti on 
D. K. iii, 6; p. 134 ). But when Guna is the Mraya of the 
Samghatana, then airaya would mean “an object on which 
something else depends or to which something remains 
subservient"', dadayaita ianmukhgp 7 'eksint^ ®locana, p, 134^ i, 10). 

24. yadi gy 7 ;iah samghatana cetyeham iattvam saiiighatana^ 
Gray'd vd gunas tadd samghatandyd iva guydndm aniyata'-visayaiva^ 
prasahgah^ vrtti on D. K. iii, 6 ; p. 134 ). 

25, gtmdndin hi visayaniyamo •vya'uasthitah sainghaUu 

ndydstu sa mghaiate. tathdhi §rhgdre*pi dlrghasamasd drtyante) 
raudrddis'vasa^ndsdsceti. (Ibid), 
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identical w.ith the ; . Samghataim ? For, - words cannot 
produce the Gima (and for the matter of that poetic 
etieet itself) unless they are united togethe in a sentence 
where liowever they may remain either compounded or 
uncompounded. In any case they do come under certain 
Samghatana which term as has been already seen, involves 
absence or presence (in varying degrees) of compound 
words. It follows therefore that samghapif^^^^ and 

eonsccjuently Samghatana itself can well be the 
(d the Gunas.^*' Anandavardhana replies that it is not 
true that words must necessarily in 

order to produce the poetic effect for (i) suggestion 
of Rasa may take place even through a single word 
or part of a word where the question of Samghatana 
does not arise at all, and (ii) even in the case where 
suggestion takes place through a sentence, there is no 
hard and fast rule that a x>^^i'ticular Samghatana 
should be employed in connection with a particular Rasa. 
Thus, the Giina may be said to belong (only secondarily) 
to the word but on no account does it belong to a fixed 
samghatana of words and far less can it be identical 
with the Samghatana. So it is seen that the spheres of 
the Guna and the Samghatana are different {tasmad a/mje 
guna anya ca p. 137) and that it is 

the Saihghatana which remains subordinate to the Gunas 
through which it helps the awakening of any particular 
Rasa. The Rasa is the main thing to be considered 
in poetry, whatever hinders the aw’-akening of it must be 
dispensed with. As for instance, long compounds are 
generally detrimental when the sentiments of love and 
pathos are to be depicted for the strain required in 

26. nanu yadi tahdMraya gunas tat samghapnarupatvam 
tadasrayat'oam va tesam praptam eva^ mi hyasarnghatitah sahda 
arthaijUesam pratipadya rasadyah'itauam gUTtanam avacahatz'Tid 
Mr ay a hhavanti (p. 136). 
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iiiiderstanding the involved coiivstructxons fails to produce 
a melting of the heart which is a mental condition 
particularly favourable for awakeiiing the sentiments in. 
question® ^ And in Rasas which are best realised 
through an expansion of the heart, macUiyama and 
cMrghasamasa would prove to be specially favourable. 
Anandavardhaiia insists upon the presence of the quality 
of Prasada in all compositions. If this is absent, then 
even mamma Samghatana fails to awaken the Srngara 
and Karima Rasas and in case of the presence of this 
Gima even madhya/masamasa can awaken them®®. Hence 
the whole issue leads to the only Gonclusion that 
compound words can be sanctioned in Madhurya, and 
even Ojas can go without them provided the xiropriety 
is not lost, the awakening of Rasa is not in any way 
hindered and they are quite in keeping with the character 
of the speaker and the situation to be depicted. 

B. 

The postdhvani period of Sanskrit Poetics hardly 
produced any work of remarkable originality with regard 
to the general principles of poetry which were formulated 
once for all by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka. The 
implicit adherence which the Dhvani theorists received 

27. karunampralamhh a^rhgUrayostvasam asaiva sa mghaia n a 

dl Ygha^samgh at an 5 sam asanam aneka-prakara^sa m bh avanaya 

hadacid rasa-pratliim vyavadadhailti tasyam natyantam abhini* 

veiah §ohhate vUesatah 'karui^a’uipralambhaSrngarayoh^ 

tayor hi sukimiarataratvat svalpayam apy asvacchatayam iabda'" 
rthayoh pratliir maniharlbhavati (pp. 139-140). 

28. sarnasu ca s)ms.haianasu prasadakhyo gui^o vyapl. 
sa hi safva-rasasadhdraitah sarva^saik^hatand-sadharanai ce-^ 
tyuktam, prasdddtikrame hyasarndsapi samgkatand karuna'* 
vipralambha^rh^drau na vyanaML tadaparitydge ca madhyama* 
samdsd'pi prafiMayati (p. 140). 

28 
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from the later writers in regard to the fundamental 
principles and theories of poetry could not probably 
be explained \ unless a profound reasonableness underlay 
their conception of poetry as well as the respective 
position assigned to the different poetic elements. The 
recognition of the deeper aspects of poetry in the 
delineation of the technical elements, Rasa and Dhvaiii, 
was no doubt the greatest achievement of the Rasadhvani 
theorists. But that was not all. The other poetic 
elements had also to be brought into effective relation 
with the underlying sentiment of composition, Rasa. 
This probably they could do in no better a way than 
taking recourse to the analogy of the human body and 
soul— their respective decorations (Alaihkara) and virtues 

I. Dr. S. K. De has rightly pointed out that the age in 
which the Post-Dhvani theorists began to flourish, being also the 
period of early Muhammadan incursions, was marked by a 
general decadence of all investigations (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 11 , 
p, 297). This is no doubt true to a great extent. But we must 
remember at the same time that even this period produced 
writers of no mean ability and some of the commentators of the 
Kavyaprakasa (specially the earlier ones like Rucaka, author of 
Kavyaprakasa-samketa, Sridhara, author of- Kavyaprakasa- 
viveka and Candidasa, author of Kavyaprakasa-dipika ) display 
such a considerable amount of originality in detail that they may 
very well be said to have been alainkarikm themselves instead 
oi tlkakaras. Hence, the fact, that the general principles 
laid down by the Dhvani theorists were accepted in the main by 
Postdhvani writers, does not necessarily prove the lack of a 
creative genius on the part of these latter but it possibly shows 
the soundness of the broad theories which their predecessors 
propounded. Even Jagannatha who vigorously criticised many 
of his predecessors in matters of detail (P. V. Kane, PCXXXIl, 
Introduction to Sahityadarpaija) had to admit (in connection with 
the Aksepalaihkara, p. 425 Rasagahgadhara ) that the Dhvani 
theorists settled the main principles to be followed by an 
alamkarika ( dhvani-krtam Ulamharika-sara 72 -i--vyavasthapahat'vat ). 
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(Gima)*'*. The analogy proved quite suitable for the 
purpose and it could carry away most of the later writers 
only because it served to explain the f undam eiitai 
principles of a technical subject quite easily and clearly 
from a most reasonable and common sense point of view. 
The respective position of the different poetic elements 
in the Dhvanhtheorists^ revised scheme of poetry was 
thus determined once for all and there was hai^dly any 


2. The authors of the Dhvanyaloka do not take up a 
detailed treatment of the concept of Dosa but merely hint at 
the nity a and varieties of this element ( see D.K. quoted 

above in viii A, fn. 2 ) according as it bars or helps the awakening 
of Rasa. And it has been seen above that the concept of R!ti 
has not been admitted in their poetic scheme. So, when they 
left these two elements out of their consideration and utilised 
the analojiy of the human body only in connection with the 
elements, Guna and Alamkara it was quite natural that the 
analogy could not be full in their treatment. Yet, the fact 

remains that they weie the first to introduce this analogy 

effectively in the new theory of poetry and it was left to their 

successors to make it complete by carrying the scheme further^ 
What they utilised in respect of Guna and Alamkara, was 
employed by their successors to other poetic elements as well. 
Visvanatha, who, following Candldasa introduced the concept 
of Riti in his poetic scheme, explains the analogy fully thus, 
following some earlier authority : — 

■ kavyasya ^abdaytkau iarlram, rasadUcatma^ gunUh 

iauryadimt, dosUh rltayd/uayavasamsthana-vlsesavat^ 

alamkarah katakaku'^daladivat ( vrtti on h 2 , 12-13 ) 

Kavikanjapura, made a distinction between the ‘life’ ( 2 Z 522 -prana ) 
and ‘soul’ (atma) of a man and tried to be more accurate when 
he explained the analogy thus . 

iarlram sahdarihau dhvanir asava atma kila rasah 
guna madhuryadya upamitimukhoUamkrtigaiuih \ 
susaiiisthanaiii rltih sa kila par amah kUvya^'purusah 
yadasjnin dosah syac chravaT^akatutUdih sa na parah |} . 

(Alaihkara-kaustubha, p. 5, Kar. i). 
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scope left for a mutual coutroversy amongst the later 
writers in respect of matters of general theory®. 
Naturally, therefore,- the Postdhvani writers took upon 
themselves the task of explaining, expanding or restricting 
the already estahlished rules and theories. They repeated 
more or less the same idea^each in his own way and 
if they at all chose to differ from their immediate 
predecessors, they did it only in point of minor details. 

MAMMATA AND HIS FOLLOWERS. . 

Foremost amongst the later writers stands Mamniata 
whose KavyaprakaSa is considered to be the standard 
work which systematised the teachings of the Dhvani 
School. It is remarkable that although he was an avowed 
follower of the Dhvani theorists and as a matter of fact 
accepted the essentiality of Rasa in poetry, his definition 
of Kavya [tad adosaii iahdarthau sagunav ajialamkrtl 
P'lmah kva/pi)"^ does not make any explicit mention of 

3. Many of the later writers thought it to be unprofitable 
stick to the beaten tracks and consequently they look up works 
of new type such as the treatment of some fixed Rasas in all 
their varieties and details (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, II. pp, 333-43) 
or of special topics like KmiHlisa (op, cit. pp. 356-75 and the 
article entitled ^The Making Of The Sanskrit Poet'’ by Dr. F. W. 
Thomas in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume pp. 375-86), 
The only subject which occupied an important position in the 
treatment of the later orthodox theorists was the discussion of 
poetic figures which were not explicitly treated but incidentally 
touched by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka, 'Phis was a field 
where powerful writers of the later period got an opportunity of 
displaying a considerable amount of originality in their attempt to 
supplement the treatment of earlier authorities, 

4. Following the lead of Rucaka, the earliest known 
commentator on the K. P, Professor S. P. Bhattacharyya has 
seen in the Xan^S-portion tad adosau etc. a summary of 
the contents of Mammata’s work and not a definition as is 
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the elements of Rasa and Dhvani. He starts with &abda 
and artha following the usual method of the older 
schools. Rasa comes out only incidentally as a particular 
iasamla](stja-lmm oi oxxo^ {vyangya) of the three 
kinds of artha. The mhda and the artha which constitute 
Kavya must be free from Dosa ^adosau) and endowed 
with Guna {sagunau). They may or may not possess 
Alamkai’a {analahkrU puna]], kvapi). Thus, the definition 
indicates the unmistakable influence which the older 
Riti school exerted on Mammata in considering the 
Gunas to be essential initya) and Alamkaras'^*'^ to be 
non-essential {ariilya) elements of poetry. This would 
apparently imply that in Mammata^s opinion Gunas and 
Dosas can remain independently in Kavya ; they need 
not, as it were, be subservient to Rasa. But later on 
when he defines these elements in terms of the part they 


the generally accepted view ( Kavyaprakasa-samketa in the 
Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. II pp. i-75» He also holds that 
the very first of Mammata’s work. 

nvyati^krta^niyama-rahiiam hladaikamaylm ananya^paratantram 1 
nava^rasa^ruciram nirmitim adadhatl bharatl ‘kaver jay ati it 

contains his conception about the essence of poetry and as such 
it may be treated as his definition there-of. This view is, no doubt, 
interesting as Mammata is thereby understood to have admitted 
explicitly the fundamental importance of Rasa in his conception of 
poetry in accordance with the tradition obtaining in the school 
to which he belongs. We shall not, at this stage, make any 
difference between Uhe definition of peotry’ and a summary of 
the contents there-of. 

(4a) It may, at the same time> be held that the Alaihkara 
school, which had its most redoubtable champion in Udbhata, 
was no less honoured for the hold of Udbhata on Mammata, as 
Kashmirian tradition would lead us to believe, was quite a potent 
factor in the making up of his scheme and concept of poetry. 
The phrase analahhrtt punah may reasonably indicate that 
Alamkaras were the rule rather than an exception. 
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^play in awakening . Rasa, he makes . himself liable : to a,' 
glaring inconsistency. This inconsistency, as has been 
already shown by Dr. S, K. De . (Sanskrit Poetics, , Vol. II,, 
pp. 275-82), maybe explained by the fact that in spite 
of accepting the general scheme and theory of the Dhvani 
School, Mammata could not shake off the influence of 
the eailier Schools and it proved to be the hopeless 
result of an attempt to “find a comprehensive formula 
to cover the old ideas as well as the new in a standard 
text book.'' V 

The first six chapters of Mammata's work are devoted 
broadly to the definition and sub-divisions of Kavya and 
the various functions of sabda midi Keeping 

close to the order in which the elements are mentioned 
in his definition, he then proceeds to discuss the Dosas 
in chapter VII and the Gunas in chapter VIII. The last 
two chapters are devoted to the treatment of Alamkaras— 
IX to those of sabda (including three Yrttis which are 
taken to be equivalent to the three Ritis of Vamana) 
and X to those of artJia. But before entering into a 
detailed discussion of the individual Gunas and 
Alaiiikaras, Mammata draws a clear-cut distinction between 
the general character of the two elements in the first two 
of ch. VIII, which run thus : 

(1) ye msasymgim dharmah muryadaya ivatmanah ! 
idkarsa-hetavas te sytir acala-sthiiayo gunah li 

(2) iipakwrvaiiii tarn santam ye^ngadvarena jatueit i 
haradivacl alamJm^ds te ^ rmprasopamadayak ti 


(4b) This point has been repeatedly pressed in the commen- 
tary of Candidasa first in connection with the definition of poetry 
and then in connection with the Do^as. 

5. P. V. Kane has given an analysis of the different chapters 
of the K. P. in his Introduction to the Sahityadarpana (pp, XCiZ 
and C). 
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Unlike tlie^ Dlivanikara, he, does not rest .satisfied- with 
only ascertaining where the elements spoken of reside 
but he goes further and explains, with some amount of 
exactitude, the nature of the association between the 
element and its substratum. Thus, his definition, quoted 
above, would imply that Gunas not only belong to 
Rasa but are inseparable characteiustics [amla-stldtayo 
dharmah) of it and as such they invariably help its 
realisation {iitJmrsadietavah). And these are exactly the 
points that distinguisli them from the Alamkaras which 
can, on no account, be said to reside in Rasa but may only 
occasionally embellish it. Even this they can do only 
indirectly through sabda and artka, which they 
chiefly adorn. Govinda has set forth in very clear terms 
the distinctive characteristics of the two elements thus : — 
evam ca rasasyotkarsa-hetutve saii (1) ram^lliarmatvam 
tathatve sati (2) rasdvyabhicaristhititvam^, (3) ayogavya- 
vaechedena rasopakarakatmm ceti laksanatrayain gunavain 
drastavyam (Kavyapradipa, vrtti, under VIII, 1. p. 274). 
As for the Alamkaras he says x-'msopakarakatve sati 
{!) tadavrttitvam^ tathatve sati (2) rasavyahMchritvavi^ 
(3) aniyamena rasopakm^akutvam eeti samanya4aksam- 
traya77i alamkUranmn {op. cit vrtti under VIII, 2, p. 275). 

6. We should mark the propriety of the expression acala-sthi^ 
tay>ih in Mammata’s definition of Guna against that of jalucit 
upakurvanii in his definition of Alarhkara. Govinda brings out 
two prominent characteristics of Guna from the single epithet 
acala-sthitayah. He explains it as aprthaksthitayaPi or aDyabhica- 
risthiiayah, avyahhicara which means non-separation or constancy 
is, in his opinion, to be judged not only in respect of ( the 
existence of Guna in ) Rasa but also of the capacity of 
Guna for embellishing Rasa. Thus he remarks : — a*vyabhicara§ca 
rasenatadupakarena va. rasam vinaye navatisihantey avatisthamanak 
cavabyam rasam iipakurvaniltyarthah. (vrtti under VIII, i. p. 
274 ). The Gunas cannot exist without Rasa and existing in it 
they invariably help its awakening. 
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. . In his Yriti on Karika 87. ( p. 462 ) Mammata clearly 
explains the poetic Guna on the analogy of human Gtma 
and sets forth the views of Abhinavagupta regarding the 
relationship between Guna and the varna (letters), 
by overthrowing the teachings of the Riti School on this 
point. His main contention is that just as qualities like 
bravery etc. belong to the human soul and not to the 
body, so the poetic excellences like sweetness etc. are 
properties really belonging to Rasa, not to the letters.’’ 
In this connection he observes that those who hold 
Guna to belong exclusively to the varna have no insight 
into the deeper charms of Rasa {rasa-pa^^yanta-vi sranta- 
prailiumndhyah4. 5, p. 464). The common people, 
unable to look into the true nature of things {avisranta- 
pratltayah-l. 3, p. 464) are often carried away by 
the mere size of a man and call him brave or not brave 
according as his body is bulky or small, irrespective of the 
fact whether or not he really possesses the virtue of bravery 
at heart. To this assumption they are led by their un- 
guarded observation for the quality of bravery is sometimes 
found to be co-existent with an impressive appearance.® 
But we must remember that this is not always the case 
for even a man having a thin body may be brave at 
heart. And even when it is so expressions like ‘the 
body itself is brave^ ( akara evasya surah ) cannot 
be justified unless one takes recourse to a secondary 
usage. The right use would probably be ‘the appearance 
is suggestive of bravery^ {akarah sawnjavynjakah) for 


7. atmana eva hi yathu iatiryadayo nakarasya, tatha rasa- 
syaiva madhuryadayo guna na varnanajn (Z. i, p. 463). 

8 , kvacii iu ^auvy’adi-samucitasyahara-mahattvader darianad 

Uhara evasya *§urahi ityader vyavaharad^ anyatrature' pi vitatakr- 
iitva-matrena itij kv'api surd pi murti^laghava-matrena 

**a^urd iti avi^ranta^pratltayo,..vyavaiharantiy (II. 1-3, p, 464), 
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tills aiiiicii' ' we' can. reasonably ;'say .^of a-, mao ' iron) his 
external features. 

Sioiilar is the case with letters in relation to the 
poetic Ckina. Those theorists^ who cannot dive so far 
as to comprehend the delectability of Rasa, speak of the 
letters themselves as being sweet or not sweet (whereas 
in reality qualities like sweetness etc. belong to Rasa, 
the soul of poetry). The only consideration, that weighs 
with tliem, is whether the letters are soft-sonndirig or 
higii-sounding and this they take to be the sole criterion 
for judging the presence of Madhurya or Ojas in a parti- 
cular composition. Rut this criterion is defective, sinca* 
it is apt to confuse the real issue and if it is accepted, 
there is just tlu^ risk of ealling sucli Rasas and their 
accessories as are not really sweet as sweet simply by 
reason of the softness of the letters that express them. 
At the same time, it is also possible that really sweet 
passions and their accessories will be treated as hiot 
sweet^ if they arc expressed in letters that are not soft- 
sounding.’’ Of eom*se it appears from two of Mammata^s 
subsequent mfrm (Viz. 99 and 100) that sweetness 
(Madhurya) is generally co-existent with soft-sounding 
letters and energy (Ojas) with high-sounding ones, but we 
should remember that that is not the last word spoken by 
him on this point. For, he himself has stated immediate- 
ly afterwards ( in sutra 102 ) that letters (and for the 
matter of that ) compounds and diction are sometimes 
altered in. order to suit the nature of (i) the speaker, 
(ii) the subject matter and (iii) the form of composition. 
This shows, therefore, that when the letters are properly 

9 . m<idhtirTidi‘^yanjakii^mku7nai’adi*var'^anam ynadhtiradi- 
vyavahara-pi'avrtter mnadhuradi-rasannanam vari^anam saitku- 
maryadi-mah e^a madhiuyadiy madhuradirasopahatananam iesam 
asitiikmnayyader amadhiirvadi rasr^.paryartta^dif'afiia- pralltivan^ 
dhya vyavaharanti (!’• 11 - 3 - 5 )- 
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iselectcd tliey can, like the a|j])earance of a niaii, only 
.suggest a particular Giina but on Jio account can the 
China subsist in the letters entire^''. Later on (in ^Tfim 
1)5 )-Mammata has told us tliat tlie Chinas may be s|)f>kcn 
of as subsisting in words and thcar ineanings only indir(!ct“ 
1}' i. (‘. by taking recourse to a tigiirative use in the same 
manner as human virtues have been attiibuted to the 
body. It may be noted here that in all that has been 
said above Maminata does not propound any .strikingly 
novel theory himself. Jle simply ('xplains by immis of 
a suitable analogy the main prineipJes set forth by 
Anandavardhana and specially Abhinavagupta. 

i\Iammata next goes on to criticise' two earlier views 
on the respective position of Giina and Alahikara. The 
first trf these views is that there is absolute'] y no difference 
between theGuna and tlie Alaiiikara. Both these; elements 
are' inherent epialities of KcivycL Theise; who like to draw a 
distinction between them are h'd by merely a blind 
tradition. Virtues like bravery may well be* said to 
subsist in a man by inherence i^aniavUiia-vrifya and 
emiamcuits like necklace on his boely by conjunction 
(sufiiyogavrftya). But what i.s true in the (*a.se of hfukika 
(juna and alamkam is not so in tlie eas(' of Kavyagi/mf 
and lutvyUlamkara^ both of which subsist by inherence 
aloncd'C It is not directly known what particular theorist 
,s(‘t forth the above views but, Mauikyacandra G’saiiikcta, 
]). 187) and some other commentators of Kavyaprakasa 
hold that this was the argument advaiicc'd by Bhattodbha- 
ta^' in his Bhamahavivarana. Mammata himself, how- 

10. samavaya-vrttya saitryadnvah sirmyo^iwrltyTi tii lnirada}<i 
ihastn gtinalamharm^am bhedaJ}. ojith-pi abhrtlnam tJiiupnisopa- 
maalnam cobhayesum atd samavayavrttya ^Ihirlir iti gaddalika 
pmvalteiiaimiRcwi bheda ityahhidhanam asiif. (K. P. p, 470. il, 1-3). 

11, We have no direct source for ascertaining the views of 
UdbbaOi regarding the exact nature of tiie Gnnas and Ahtrhkaras. 
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eYCT, frilly accepts the analogy of Imiki/m gima imd 
a/amitara, as has been seen a,bove.- 

The other view that Mammata disproves is the one 
lield by Yfiriiana who opines that the Gunas are snffieieiit 
to prodne(‘ poetic beauty whereas the Alarhkaras heighten 
the beauty thus produced (pp. 89-91, ch. VIA Slammata 
argues ‘ ’ that if all the Gunas together be taken to 

ilis main treativSe/ Bhainaha-vivarana (referred to in laghuvrtii 
on Kavjaiamkara-Sclra-'Samgraha, Ed. Banhatti. p. 14) is now lost. 
Ill his Kavyalamkara-sara-sariigraha which now exists, he has told 
us nothing regarding his views on Guna. But Induraja, while 
commenting on Udbhata’s definition of the poetic figure 
Kavyalinga (vi, 7), brings in a curious discussion about Gunas 
and Rasas. N. D. Banhatti (notes on Kavyalariikara-sara- 
sariigraha. pp. 154-59) has already shown the unprofitable character 
of this discussion inasmuch as it is hopeless attempt at reconciling 
the views of Vamana with those of the Rasa-dhvani theorists, 
Udbhata’s views can be gleaned only from second-hand sources, 
e.g. Alarfikarasarvasva (p. 7) and Prataparudra Yosobhusana 
with its commentary Ratnapana (p. 334, ed Trivedi). i'hese show 
that Udbhata maintained very slight distinction between Guna 
and Alaihkara. The former in his opinion, belongs to samghatana 
only, whereas the latter belongs to sahdaSiXidL artha (udbhatMibhis 
til gtiitalanificirldT^Um praya§ah samyam eva sucitam^ hisaya^maireit^i 
bhedapraiipadanat. samghiana-dharmalvena iabdaf tha-dharmat'cena 
cesph. Alarhkarasarvasva, Zoc c/zf.). The view quoted by Mammapi, 
however, makes absolutely no difference between the two elements. 
Banhatti is probably right when he says that these views agree in 
the main point, namely there is 110 essefitial difference bet’tveen 

the Guna and the Alamkara in Udbhata's theory of Poetry. 

12. yadapyiihtnmhaaya-^olhayUh Jiafiarodha'nnaguna.siad- 
ai/saya-hefiivas ivalamharTi Hi iadapi na yuditant ' yatah kirn 
Stvinasiair giinaih kTivya^vyavahara uia hatipayaih, yadi sainaslaih 
tat kalham asamasta-gnna gaiidt pancalt ca ritih kavyasvatma. 
I'itha haiipavaih tatah 

adtciv atra prajjzfalatyagnir iiccaih 
prTijyaiipradyanniill(i$atyesadhumah\ 
ifyadcwojah-prahhrtisyt gunesyi saisn hmya’^vya'ua'liara-prapiik 

’ ' (pp-izr.Ti') 
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account for poetry, as snch, then the Grau(R anclPane^^^^^^^ 
Ritis (as accepted by Vamana) cannot be regarded as the 
essence of poetry because they are not marked by all 
thcGimas. On the other hand, if the presence of only 
one or two Gunas can produce the poetic charm, then a 
piu-ely unpoetical passage e.) 7 . one containing gadha- 
bmulhatm has to be I’egarded as poetry. 

Following the authors of the Dhvanyaloka, Alammata 
enumerates and defines only three Gunas. namely, 
Msdhiuya, Ojas and Prasada. 

(1) Madhui-ya gladdens the heart by way of produchig 
a melting thei’eof. It resides ordinarily in Sfhgara 
[sambkoga), but it is also present in increasing 
degrees in Karupa, Vipralambha sriigara and 
Santa Rasas*®. 

(2) Ojas which leads to a glow in the form of an 
expansion of the heart, lesides generally in the 
Vira Rasa and it is felt in increasing degrees in 
Bibhatsa and Raudra Rasas**. 

(3) And lastly, Prasada is that quality which pervade.s 
the mind like fire among dry fuel or like a clear 
.stream of water. It is present everywhere le. 
in all Rasas and in all compositions*’. The 

13. ahladakatvani madhuryam Srngare druii-karmiam | 
karune vipralamhhe tacchanle caiikayanvitnm » 

(sutras 90*91, pji, 474-75). 

14. d-iptyat?na-vistrter hetur ojo rlra-rasa-sthiti 1 
Hhhatsn-raudra-rasayos iasyadhikyam iramei^a tu j 

( sutras 93-93, pp. 473.76). 

15. Miskendhanagnivat svaccha-jala-vat sahasaiva yah | 

■ayupnoty any at prasada' sau sarvatra t ihila-sthitih || 

( sutra 95, p, 477 ). 

The analogy of clear water and of fire among dry fuel was 
brought in first by Abhinava {jhag iti tuska-h^thagni-drHUntena- 
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crucial cliaracter of this Guna is its capacity for 
bringing out dearly the sense of a passage as 
soon as it is read-out 

Mammata studies critically the ten kibdagimas of 
Vain ana ^ ^ and limits tliem down to the three ineiitioiied 
above. He holds that some of the tea Gunas can very 
well be included in these three ikeeid (mdarbhv{mdyei^if)<) 
some are considered to be merely absence of demerits 
(dosa’-tydgdt pare mdtah) while others are positive demerits 
in certain eases {miye WiojanM domtvam Imtraeii, sutra 
96. p. 478). Thus, Vamana^s (!) Slesa {(Mialescence of 
words) (2) Samadhi (adjustment of structural ascxmt and 
descent) (3) [Tdarata (liveliness of the composition) and 
(4) Prasada (looseness of structure mixed up with certain 
cohesiveness) — all come under the single (inality Ojas 
ill the new theory. (5) MMhurya, which consists in 
distiiictiies.s of words can, in a sense, be included iindei‘ 
the same Gun a in the new theoiy for it will be seen later 
on that a diction, if it is to be favourable to the qua]it>' 
of Madhurya, must either be free from compound words 
iavrUih) or contain compounds of only medium length 
(madhyamitir ra) (6) Arthavyakti or explicitness of sense 
comes under Eucidity^ (7) Samatsl, which consists in 


lalusodahi’-drstUniena ca iud ahalusyam pra&amiaivam 7 iama sarva- 
rnsmiam ^«WfzA....,Alocana, p. 82, n. 7-8) Bharata, of course, 
mentioned in a different context (VII, 7, K. M. T.) the first analogy 
met with in Mammata's text, 

1 5 , ^abdut tii yenartha-^pratyayo bkavef | 

sadknra^ah sainagrUT^^in $a prasado gui^o matah |j 

(sutra lor, p. 468). 

17. It ought to be noted that Mammata never mentions 
Vamana by name in connection with his treatment of the Gunas 
but the definitions of the ten Gunas (each of ^ahda and artha) 
scrutinised by him leave no room for doubt that he is referring to 
the treatment of Vamana, 
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a uniforjiiity of diction, is soinotiincs a positive^ 

And lastly (8) Saiikumarya ami (0) Kanti whicli (*oiisist in 
lV(‘cdo]ii from liarslincss and riclm(‘ss of words (/.c. 
avoidance of th(‘ coinnion])]a(Hd rcsp(M:divciy arc, really 
s])eakin.i 2 :, tlie nc^’ations of the toclinical dofc^cts, Kastatva 
and Grainyatva (rr/// on st/frr/ 90, p. -179). (10) \’''aiiiana s 
Ojas is of course inelnd.(‘d under Mammata s Gnna of the 
same nanK‘. 

.Maiamata tlion explains away the so-called arihch 
fjf/Nf/s of Vainana. In his o])inion Yamamds artha-guna 
(1) Ojas, dernu‘d as boldness in the expression of id(‘as, 
is nothino* l)nt a strikinonoss of iitt(‘rance and as such it 
is not a Guna at all. Aflnye/ can well exist without such 
strikingness, uk/irairilrifa itself being the opposite of 
tli(‘ t(‘elinical Dosa, Auavikrtatva, Tamana s (2) ALldhurya 
need not be enumerated as a positive excellence. His 
(9) Prasada, wliich involves mention of what is absolutely 
necessary, is only the opposite of Adhika-])adatva Dosa. 
Similarly, his (4) Saukiimarya and (5) rdarata are merely 
the negations of Araangalaslila and Gramyatva Dosas 
respectively. Commingling of ideas {(jhutana) is only a 
strikingness and so {(i) Yamana’s Slesa stands outside tln^ 
range of excellences (7) Prakramabheda is merely a 
domhlniva, henc(‘ liis Samata is not a Gnna. (8) Samadhi, 
which consists in comprehending the meaning (,)f a p()em 
(as being original or bmiwed), cannot b<^ regard<'d as a 
special Guna. A composition cannot certainly b(^ regarded 
as i)oetry at all unless the reader understands the meaning 
of it and ascertains whether it is original or borrowed. 
Thon again, Varaana's (9) .Arthavyakti, characterised as 
rri,<fn-svai)/mra-sph?(tatva, comes under Mammata ’s poetic 
figure Svabhavokti and his (1) Kanti, defined as /npia- 
rrfsfdra, is included under Easadhvani eitlun* predominaiit 
or subordinate {vrfli on sUfm 9fi, pp. 481-33). Thus it is 
shown that Gunas that pertain to the sense, \ in tlie . opinion 
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of Vamaiia, ought not to bcr nieationed separattv^^ (1chh 
rmrihagiin^^ 

Each of the tlirec Giiiiais accepted iu the iieov tlicor\' 
is produced (or suggested) by a particular arrnngeuient 
of letters {vanut)^ coinpoiinds {sanmsa) and styh^ of 
cojiiposition ig'acrmii). Thus, (i) all sparm letters or 
(mutes i’rom k to in) excepting the letters of the fd-rarijn 
combined with the last letter of their respecthTi rarga, 

(ii) the consonants r and n with short vowels, (iii) abs(‘ncc‘ 
of compounds or preseiice of short compounds and (iv) 
soft diction... these are specially favourable for the quality 
of Madhuryad Similarly (i) compound consonarits 
formed by the combination of the tirst and third letters 
of a varga with tlie letters immediately following them 
(/.c. with the second and fourth letters respectively) (ii) 
as also those formed by any sort of combination with c 

(iii) combination of similar letters Rv) all the letters of 
the t a- varga excepting ?! (which is favourable for 
Madhnrya), (v) palatal and cerebral sibilants (vi) long 
compounds and (vii) bombastic sty ho., these are suggestha* 
of the quality Ojas.’ ® No particular letters or compounds 
have been fixed for the Giina, Frasada. Any letter or 
compound may be employed herein provided that 
pei’spicuity, which is the sine qua non of this Guna, is 
not lost. Thosc‘ that are detrimental to it ought to be 
rigorously abandoned. 

It will be interesting to note that, while Mamma ta, does 
not admit Riti as a separate element of poetry, although he 
does not altogether leave out of consideration the (iuestion 

3 8, jnTirdhni wargantyagah spat'sa aimarga rajiaii lagJiu \ 
avrftir niadhya'-vrftir va mudhtttye ghaiana tatha 11 

( suim 99, }), 484 ), 

19. adya^irtlyahhytim anlyayo^ vena iulyayoh 

tadih, sasau^ vrtii*dairghyain^ gumpha luldhata ojasi n 

( 100, p. 485, see also the vytti) 
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of structure or diction. This has been covered, by his 
conception of Vrtti which ■ comes ' in course of his 
treatm en t of the mhdalaMmra Aniiprasa in ch .■ IX. V rtti' 
has been defined as that fiinction of some fixed letters 
which (c^omes within the province of /.c. ) remains subor- 
dinate to Rasa rcmi-insayo vyo^a/rah.,,. 

rrffi on sufm 105, p. 495). Maimnata enumerates and 
define^! three different A^fttis, namely, (1) IJpanagarika, 
(2) Parnsaand (3) Komala or Grainya and remarks that 
these three Viltis have been called ¥aidarbhi, Gaudi and 
Pancali Eitis respectively by some earlier theorists 
like Yamami.'^'' The diction which is characterised 
by letters suggestive of Madliurya is called Upaiulgarika 
{ mad/mrya-vyanj(ilmr mmalr ivpanagarU^^ 

108, p. 497 ); that which is characterised by letters 
suggestive of Ojas is known as Parusa ( 

Mis tak tu pamm 109, loc. cit ) and that charac- 

terised by letters other than those mentioned above is 
Komala or Gramya ( komaM parailu.Mitm 110 loc. cit.). 
Mammata has no doubt been considerably influenced 
by Udbhata in respect of his nomenclature and definition 
of individual Vrttis but they view this poetic factor 
from different angles. Udbhata looks upon the Vrtti 
as a definite arrangement of letters,® ^ which may impart 

20, kesancid eta ‘vaidarhhl-pramuWia rliayo matah 

(sutm III, p. 4 g8), 

etas tisro vrttmah vamanadinain male ^vaidarhkl- 
gaudl*-pancTdyakhyd. rliayo matah, 

i vrtti on the above). 

21. sasadhy^fh repha-samyo^ais ta^vargciia ca yojita f 
parusa nUma vritih syat hla-hva~hyadyaisca ^aniytita tl 
st^arupasarhyoga^yutam nmrdhni mrgantya-^yogihhih | 
spar^air yutam ca many ante upanagariham budhah || 
tesair varr^air yalhayyogam kathitam komalakhyaya { 
gramyam vrftim prasamsanfi kavyesvadrU^budJihayah i| 

(Kavyalaniikara-^ara-sanigraha i, 4-6). 
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poetic charm on its own account and which is not 
theoretically related to any other poetic element. a 
Mammata^s Vrtti, on the other hand, is a definite 
arrangement of letters, no doubt, but it cannot produce 
the poetic charm on its own account because it lias 
explicitly been said to be a rasa-visaya vyapara. It is 
true that Blammata'^s Vrttis have not been definitely 
mentioned to be connected directly with the Rasa. They 
are determined primarily by their capacity for sugges- 
ting particular Gunas, But since the Gunas reside in 
Rasa, the Vrttis may be taken to be subservient to 
Rasa through indirect association or pa/rmiipara- 
sambandhcL This would remind us of Dhvanikara^s 
Samghatana, which has been characterised as manifesting 
Rasa through the Gunas (VIII A, pp. 214-6 above). But in 
spite of their apparently similar nature, we should not 
identify Dlivanikara^s Saihghatana with Mammata^s 
Vrttis. We must note that Anandavardhana does not 
fix a particular Saiiighatana for a particular Guna, while 
Mammata defines each of his Vrttis in terms of a 
particular Guna. Anandavardhana^s Samghatana is 
determined by the absence or presence of compoiuid 
words whereas in Mamniata^s treatment of Vrtti the 
question of compound words is not at all touched upon 
but the presence of particular letters suggesting parti- 
cular Gunas is discussed. We must also note that the 
sphere of Mammata^s ghatmia or gimnpha { sutras 99- 
100 ) is wider than that of Dhvanikara^s Samghatana. 


2ia. This is what we can gatherfrom the Kavyalamkarasm'a- 
sarhgraha. Whether Udbhata, who is also known to have 
commented on the Natyasastra (where the Natyavrttis eg, kaisiks, 
Sattvati are connected as a matter of course with Rasa), was 
influenced in nomenclature as well as in conception to a certain 
extent by Bharata’s view is a question that can not be answered 
in the absence of the commentary referred to, 

30 
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The respective position of the concepts of Riti and 
Guiia came to be finally settled by the authors of the 
DhvanySloka on the basis of the part they play towards 
helping the realisation of the underlying soul of poetic 
sentiment and not as an external element belonging to 
sabda and artha. Maromata, in his attempt to establish 
a clear-cut scheme of poetics, accepted the \T.ews and 
principles of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, but 
he thought it necessary to examine critically and refute 
the Riti-Guna theory of the early writers before estab- 
lishing his own. Later post-dhvani writers generally 
elaborated the teachings of the new school, taking 
Mammata as a tjpe. Some of them curiously adhered to 
the teachings of the predhvani schools. ““ 

32 . The older Vagbhata follows Rudratu in classifying Ritis 
in terms of compound words (VagbhataUimkara, IV, ISO’SO* 
Properly speaking^ there are two RUis, vix,, (i) Vaidarbhi, when 
the letteis are not compounded and (2) Gaudi, when they are 
compounded. The types Pahcali and Latiya are not recognised 
by commentators as being set forth by Vagbhata (fn on p. 61, op. 
cit.) although these two Ritis are actually found in the text (IV,i5o) 
defined exactly after Rudrata. Gunas and Rasas have absolutely 
no part to play in the older *Vagbhatas Ritis. len Guiias are 
enumerated. They generally correspond in nature to the ^abda* 
guy^as of Vamana excepting (1) Madhur}^a which is dehned as 
samsartha^padatva (iii, IS^) and (2) Samadhi (iii ll) which bears the 
character of Dandin’s Guna of the same name. Vidyanatha deHnes 
Riti gUTtaUista'^pcidusafhghaianaiJ? vzX.^\)<\v\xd \ , Kavyapi akai ana, 
p. 63) which is akin to the old definition given by Vamana. He 
defines Gaudiya Riti in relation to Gunas {pjah-Jianti-guT^opeta,.. 
op. cit. p.65). . But curiously enough his Vaidarbhi is not defined 
in terms of the Guijas, This is marked by an absence of (i) harsh 
structure (bandha-pnrusja), (2) difficult words [§ahda-mhinya) and 
(3) long compounds (atidlrgha‘samasa,.. 0 '^. cit. p. 64)- Hjs Pancali 
possess the characteristics of both Vaidarbhi and Gaudi {ubhayatmika 
...op. citj We have already seen (VII B. pp. 158*9 above) 

that Vidyanllha follows fhe scheme of Bhoja’s twenty four Gu^as. 

'rill' i '' -- 
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Hemcandra follows Mammafca closely in (i) his 
coaception and execution of the Gunas, (ii) his non- 
acceptanee of Riti as a separate poetic elements and 
(iii) his enumeration and characterisation of the. Vrttis, He 
defines the three Gunas after Mammata...(l) Mildhurya, 
as the cause of a melting of the heart 
Kavyaniiisasana p. 201), (2) Ojas, as the cause of its 

expansion op. cit. p. .202) and (3) Prasada 

as the cause of pervasion (lyikasa-hetiih.., cit, p. 203) ; 
but he differs from the latter in holding that a greater 
degree of Madhurya exists in the different Rasas in the 
order Sambhoga, Santa, Karuna and Vipralambha 
(p. 201). The letters and compounds that suggest these 
Gunas are in his opinion, the same as those discussed 
by Mammata. 

Vidyadhara enumerates and defines three Ritis after 
Vamana ( Ekavali V, 9-12, pp. 149-50 ) remarking that 
Avantika and other Ritis are not separately mentioned 
in view of the fact that they constitute special cases 
only by the admixture [sa fnlmrya) of the three orthodox 
Ritis ( op. cit. V, 13, p. 150 ). He accepts and defines 
three Gunas and explains away the dasa-gima theory 
of the Riti school after the manner of Mammata ( V, 7-8, 
p. 48 ). But although Vidyadhara accepts only three 
Gunas and does not admit Ktoti as a separate Guna, 
it is strange that he defines PaScali and Gaudi Ritis 
in terms of Kanti ( along with Ojas in V, 11-12, pp. 
149-50 ) 

The younger Vagbhata adheres to the dasa-guna 
theory of the Riti school but he defines Madhurya, Ojas 
and Prasada in the light of the definitions given in 
the Dhvani schooP ® and classifies his Ritis on the basis 

23. (i) yatranandam amandam mano dravatiy tan madhur- 

yarn, §fngara-^anta-fcarunequ Tcramenadhikyam. 

(Kavyanusasana ch. II, p. 30). 
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thereof. His Samadhi ( p, 30 ) is the same as that of 
Dandin and each of the remaining six of his Gums 
(pp. 29--30) partakes of the nature of the corresponding 
sabdu^gimu ot Vamana. When he accepted m toifo the 
character of all the three Gunas of the Dhvani theorists, 
it is really strange that he ignored the latteFs criticism 
of the earlier dasa-gmia theory, but kept the number 
intact instead. This proves that these nnnor miters 
were never great theorists and so it is idle to expect 
always a systematic treatment at their hands. 

The younger Vagbhata has assigned a place to the 
Kitis in his system — Ritis conceived in relation to Gunas 
as well as special letters, structures and compounds. 
The Ritis are enumerated as three— Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya 
and Pancali which possess respectively the Gunas, 
Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada and each of which is 
composed of a special structure. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the younger Vagbhata 
was not the first writer in the Postdhvani period to 
bring in the idea of Riti in his scheme of poetry. We 
have already seen that Mammata was not much foi 


dlptiheiur ojah^ mra-hihUatsa-raMdresu hrameT^a 
mUqato ramyam, (ibid). 

iyi\) jhagiiy artharpanena ceio^vika^a^janalcah sart^a- 
rasa’^racanatmahah pratadah, (p. 31). 

24. madhurya^gn'tiopayukt a vaidarbhl rltih, asyam ca 

prayeiya{i) homalo bandhah (2) asam'asah \'^ta’'n}arga’- 
rahita nijapancamakranta vargah (4) raitau hra- 
S'oantaritau ca pray ojyau, (p. 31). 

(ii) ojo-gunayuhta gaudlyU rltih. asyam ca (i) ban- 
dhauddhatyam (2) samasa-dairghyam (3) samyukla- 
varnat^vam (4) prathama-trtiyakrantm dvitlya- 
caturthau yuktau (5) repha§ ca karyah (Ibid). 

(iii) prasada-^guna-yuHa pancall, atra su§listo bandhah 
prasiddhani ca padUni^ (Ibid), 
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admitting Riti as a separate poetic element (p. 231 above 
It was liis commentator, Candidasa, who was perhaps 
the first among the followers of the Dhvani theory to 
devote some attention towards a separate treatment of 
this element. Although he remarks that Ritis are 
nothing more than particular arrangement of letters 
which need not have any technical name because they 
have no peculiar characteristics*^®, he himself offers a 
separate definition of each of the three Ritis ( referred 
to by Mammata ) in terns of a particular Guna and a 
special structure of composition®®. 

Visvanatha follows, in the main, the teachings of 
Mammata ( and sometimes the latter^s commentator 
Candidasa, whom he introduces to us as the younger 
brother of his grand-father In the first chapter 

25. eta eveti, . . tasoMca tahdamnyasaprihagrupatvM. mnya^a^ 

matre ca natUayini vilahsaitanamayogat^ 

(K. P. dipika, fol, i2oa, India Office ms.) 

26. prasada"'vya'nj(ika-\‘omala^praya-vari^amdyt vaidarbhl, 
ojo'vyanjaka^pantsapfaya^mrT^^amayt gaudi. madhury>t~ 
vyanjaka^masri^a*praya-vari^(imay%pancall, (Ibid) 

27. a^mat^pitumnhUnMja-kavipanditamuhhya-irtcandldasa^ 
padUnam'*' ...S, D. P. 506. vrtii on Kar 60J. 

Visvanatha’s indebtedness to Candidasa is clearly seen in 
several places of the latter's ^dipika. I'he most important 
instance is Visvanatha’s definition of poetry as well as the manner 
of his criticism of Mammata's definition. Vj^vanatha’'s definition 
vahyam rasatmakam kavyam (kar, 3. p. 19) is only another form of 

Candidasa’s remark asvadajlvatuh pada-sandarbhah kavyarn 

(^dlpika, ed. S. P. Bhattacharyya. p. 13), Besides, the following 
lines of Candidasa will show to what extent Visvanatha had drawn 
upon him when he established his definition of poetry by over- 
throwing the one given by Mammata. Says candidasa 

dosa-taratamyaccasvadahhava-taratamyanii na tit havyatva-hanih^ 
tesaih sarvatra vyapakatvat* gunMc'asvada^iarirantargata eva, 
na tu iabdarfha-^racana-dharm'd Hi* ye tvadosav Hi lahsaiyam^m. 
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of his work he has explained poetry ( strictly the 
different poetic elements, w,, Rasa, Giiiia, Dosa, Riti 
and Alamkara ) in analogy with a human being ( cf. 
his remarks in fn. 2. p. 219 above ). He is the 
only post-dhvani writer who has given a systematic 
treatment to the Ritis in relation to Rasa and Guna 
and in so doing he is evidently indebted to Mammata 
and Candidasa. His definition of Riti shows that it is 
a suitable arrangement of words (more strictly of letters) 
which directly adorns the body of poetry and ultimately 
helps the realisation of Rasas and the like'-*® just as 
a proper adjustment of the different limbs of a man 
directly beautifies his body as a whole and indirectly 
his soul. Four different Ritis have been mentioned 
and defined. They are (1) Vaidarbhl (2) Gaudi (3) PaS- 
cali and (4) Latika, the last being added to the orthodox 
enumeration. They clearly comprise in their wide 
sphere Mammata^s conception of (1) the Vrttis and 
(2) ghatana or gumpha (special structures that suggest 
particular Gunas). In Mammata^s Vrtti which constituted 
only a particular aspect of the verbal figure alliteration 
(Anuprasab it was not possible for him to deal with 
anything beyond an arrangement of letters. But since 
Vi^vanatha admitted Riti as a separate poetic element, 
he could conceive of it from a much broader point of 
view, including therein everything that can be meant 
by the expression ‘structure of words^ viz., the arrange- 
ment of letters, the use of compounds and the total 

(K. P. sutra i, p. 13 ) icchanti: iesam Mvy a Ivam nirDisayam 
atyanta-pravirala^msayam va syad^ ukiad eva nyayat, yas tu 
rasadi-hlnd pi kvacana havya-vyapadekali sa handhadi-samyad 
gaui3>a em^ ( toe, cit. Compare this with Visvanatha's vrtii on 
pp. II and 18. ) 

28. padasamghatana rtiir nnga-samstha vi§esavat upakartrl 
rasrad%vam.,,,,iC\i, IX. Kar 624. p. 526. 
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effect which these impart to the structure as a whole. 
Thus, his Vaidarbhi contains (1) either absence of 
compounds or presence of only short compounds, (2) letters 
suggestive of the quality of Madhurya which serve 
; to make the nature of the composition sweet and 

i tender^®. And since this Riti is related directly with 

V the Madhurya Guna^^ it ultimately helps the manifesta- 

1 tion of Srhgara (both Sambhoga and Vi|)ralambha 

varieties), Karuna and Santa Rasas in which that Guna 
resides in different degrees (VIII, Kar. 607. p. 512). 
Similarly, his Gaudi is marked by (1) long compounds 
and (2) letters suggesting the quality of Ojas which 
lend to the structure of composition gaudiness or 
I grandiloquence® \ This Riti is specially favourable 

I for Vira, Bibhatsa and Raudra Rasas in which Ojas 

resWes in increasing degrees (VIII, Kar. 609. cd, p. 513). 

- His Pahcali is composed of (1) letters other than those 

used in Vaidarbhi and Gaudi Ertis and (2) compounds 
of some five or six words®®. Vi^vanatha has not 


29. madhurya^vyanjakair rari^air racana lalUaimtka | 

avrttir alpa-vrttir va •vaidarbhi ritir isvate || . . . , - 

■ S.D. IX, Kar. 626, p. 526. 

30. It ought to be noted in this connection that Caij^idasa 
defined the Ritis Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Pahcali in terms of the 
Giinas Prasada, Ojas and Madhurya respectively. Visvanatha’s 
characterisation of the Ritis approaches that of the younger 
Vagbhata (P. 236 above). 

31. Ojah-prakasakvir varnair bandha adamharah punah | 

samasa-bahtila gnudl II 

op. cit. IX, Kar 627. p. 527. 

32. varnaih Se^aih punar dvayoh | 

sama^ta'-panca-sa-pado handhah Pa^ncaltka mata || 

op. cit. IX, Kar 628, pp. 527-28. 


^ 
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explicitly determLined the nature of the composition in 
this Eiti, but the verse^^ 

madhuraya madhu-hodhU^^ 
madhu-smirddhi-samedhita-medh^ 
madJmkarahganaya mtiJmr-wimada- 
dhimiibhrta nibhrtaksaram 

■ ■■ '/ (SiStipalavadha VI, 20) 

whlGh he cites (p, 528) as its illustration, shows that 
it ■■ has' . .generally://a.''- tender- 'effect, on the : mind of. . the; 
reader and as such it partly partakes of the nature of 
the Vaidarbhi Eiti. It should be observed in this 
connection that Visvanatha^s quotations from the earlier 
writers like Rudrata and Bhoja in connection with his 
Yaidarbhi and PaScali Ritis respectively appear to be 
quite out of place. Instead of supporting his own 
position these quotations display a bit of his iinorimial 
nature for they present a poetic ideal altogether different 
from the tradition which he is following®®. If it is 
argued, that he has presented the earlier writers^ 
view-points in contrast to his own (as his use of the 
particle in bhojas ttij rudratas Uc ^YOllld imply), why 
should he specifically select these two writers (along 
with Purusottama whom he cites in connection with 
Gaudi) specially when they were not known to have been 
theorists of any remarkable order ? Visvanatha^s 

33. He quotes the following verse under the name of 
Rudrata tvaha) but curiously enough, it is not traceable 

in the Kavyalamkara of that author : 

asamasta%ka'‘$ama$ia yukia dasahhir gunaisca vaidarhhl \ 
mrga^dmtlya^bahulU svalpapranUhsard ca stihidhey'a \\ 

op. cit. p. 527. 

Bhoja's definition of Pancali, as we have already seen (ch. 
VII B. P. 156 above), involves inter alia the Gunas Sukumara 
which Visvanatha himself has explained away after the manner 
ofMamma^a, 
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Liti Eiti, defined as that which possesses the characteris- 
tics of both Vaidarbhi and Pancali® ^ appears to 
have been practically an imnecessary addition, for, if 
this is accepted as a separate Riti, one may equally 
expect two other new types, standing midway between 
the Ritis (1) Vaidarbhi and Gaudi and (2) Gaudi and 
Pahcali. 

It is worthy of note that just like Mainmata, Visvanatha 
sanctions a change in the fixed nature of composition 
( shown above ) in accordance with its suitability to the 
nature of ( I ) the speaker, (2) the person spoken to and 
(3) the theme oi { Iwacit tu 

anyaiha raeanada/yaJj.,...,JX, Kar 630. p. 530). For 
instance, it has been seen above that Ojas resides in 
Raiidra Rasa and long compounds as well as bombastic 
style are favourable for Ojas. But still these should 
be abandoned in a drama ( where even this Rasa is 
depicted ) lest they hinder, in any way, the production of 
the dramatic effect { rMcikadmi raudre'pyabhim^^^ 
tikUlatrena na dirgJta-samasMayah,,/vrtti p. 530 ). 
Similarly, soft letters should not be used ( even ) in 
Srhgara Rasa when that is being depicted in an 
akhyayika (evmn akhyayikayam srhgare^pi na masrna- 
varriadayah ( ibid ). For, this kind of work possesses 
some amount of historical interest and consequently the 
gi'and effect of the subject-matter must be jireserved 
by all means. It is needless to mention that in 

prescribing the above rules for a change in the 
stereotyped nature of the structure of composition 
Visvanatha is indebted directly to Mammata and indirectly 
to Anandavardhana. 

If we analyse our study of Mammata^s treatment of 
the Gunas, it will be seen that we have discussed the 

34 , Latl tu rltir vaida> bhi-pancalyor antava sthiia | 

op. cit. IX, Kar 629. p, 52S. 
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qiiestioinmder four broad heads, viz, his (1) samanya- 
laksmia, (2) his visem-laksanciy (3) Ms criticism (3a) of 
the treatment of earlier writers regarding the general 
position of Guna and Alamkara as well as (3b) of the 
daki-gimci theory of Vainana, and lastly (4) his ascertain- 
ment of special structures of composition in relation to 
particular Gunas- Visvanatha, however, does not touch 
upon the question of earlier writers^ views on the respective 
position of Guna and Alamkara. Otherwise he has been 
an out-and-out follower of Marnmata in respect of the 
main principles involved in the last two points mentioned 
above. Thus, he has proceeded on the same line of argu- 
ments and has generally expressed the same ideas in his 
own way. He has explained away Vtlmana^s artha-gunas 
and has resolved his mbda-gunas mto the three new Gunas 
exactly after the manner of Marnmata. He has some- 
times converted the portions of the K. P. into 

karikd forms in his own work : but hardly has he 

given us any novelty of treatment regarding the two 
points just spoken of. 

And so far as the first of the above four points 
( i. c. general definition or samM^iya laksana of Guna) 

35. To witness one or two specific instances, we may just 
compare Vis vanatha’s Karikas : 

kle$ah ^amadhir audaryaiti prasuda itiye punah \ 
gui}ai cirantanair ukia ojasy ania 7 'bhavanti ie \\ 
mUdhiirya'vyanjakatvnm yad asamasasya varT^itam \ 
pf thak^padatvam madhuryam tenaiv'angikrta^ punah\ 
artha-^vyakteh prasadakhya-yunenaiva par{g 7 'ahah } 

^ ( 8.D. Vlll, Kars 614-16, pp. 515-18 ). 

with Mammata’s 'vrtii ; 

bahutiaTfi apt padanaTn eJiavad'hhasa 7 tatma yah Uesahf yascaroha- 
varohakrama-rupah samadhih^ ya ca mkatatva^aksaT^odarata, 
yaUaujomUrita iaithilyntma prasadah, tesam ojasy antarbkavah. 
pfthok-padittvarupam madhuryani bhahoya saksad upaitaTn* 
prasadenai'thavyaktir grhlta ( on sutra 96, p. 476 ). 
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is concerned, Visvanatlia does not appear to have been so 
explicit as Mammata and to have analysed its nature 
and scope as the later writer Govinda (pp. 281-82) has 
done. He characterises Guna as merely a virtue of 
Rasa, the ahgi arfha, just as heroism etc. are of the 
human soul.® But he does not think it to be necessary 
to explain the nature of the association between Guna 
and Rasa. ' 

This is probably more than made up in his definition of 
the individual Gunas {visesa-laksana) where he has thought 
fit to differ from his master Mammata. While the latter 
understands the Guna to be a cause of the mental condition 
involved in the realisation of the Rasa in which the 
Guna ill question resides ( fn. 13-14. p. 228 above,) the 
former suports Abhinava (p. 206 above) and boldly lays 
down that the Guna is identical with the mental condition 
and not the cause thereof.®^ He explains away 
Mammata^s siitra madhitryam druti^karanam by 
remarking that the melting of the heart cannot be 
regarded as an effect of Madhurya because it has got no 
separate existence except in the aesthetic bliss®® in the 

36. rasasyangiivam aptasya dharmah ^auryadayo yathU 
guna madhuryam Qjdtha prasada iii te tridha I 

( S.D. Kar, 604-5 PP- 510-11 ) 

37. ciUa-drmthhava-mayo hlado madhuryam ucyate 

( op. cit. Kar. 606 p, 5H ) 
oja^ cittasya vistUra-rupam dlptatvam ucyate 

( Kar, 609 p, 513 ). 

38. yal lu keftacid uktani ^madhuryam druti-kara^am' iti tanna. 
dyamhhavasyas'vadasvarupahladabkinnat'oena iat-karya- 

tvabhavai ...... (Yrtti on Kar. 606 p. 511)4 

It ought to be noted that here top Visvanatha has been 
considerably influenced by the teachings of Candidasa who, 
while commenting upon of Madhurya, 

remarked \---dYutikaranam iti lyuppraiyayah handhadisahaliaritva- 
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form of a mental relish. Tlie realisation of Easa* is 
possible only through and in the form of ( a mental 
condition like ) the melting of the heart, so that it is 
absolutely idle to try to feel the existence of the cittavrfM; 

and the Easa separately. We 
have already explained this point of view in detail 
( pp. 206-8 above) and need not dilate upon it here 
anew. Visvanatha’s subtle power of poetic realisation 
prompted him readily to appi’eciate the view-point of 
Abhinava and following the wake of Candidasa to do 
away with any artificial distinction between the dttavrUi 
and the Gima. 

' ' C,'. 

Jagannatha lias never been explicit upon the point as 
to what position exactly he assigns to the Gunas in his 
theory of Poetry but he has left his views to be inferred 
by the student of the Sastra from a study of his treatment 
wdiich is, as we shall see later on, mostly an attempt at 
harmonising the teachings of the old school with those 
of the new. Jagannatluds treatment of the Gunas proper 
as well as of the structures favourable for and detrimental 
to them extends over a considerable length (Easaganga- 
dhara, pp. 53-74) and throughout this one would apparently 
mark in him a tendency towards avoiding the question 
as to the views of what school of opinion he is really 
subscribing to. Thus, his remarks at the very beginning 

prakuianaparah* Idksanantit ciita^drambhava^mayu ahlado 
mUdhuryam ityeva. na tu haranam heiur iti vyakhyanam jyayah, 

dravlhhavasyasjuada-smrupahladabhinnatvenatatkaryatvat 

( India Manuscript^ fol. a-b 
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of Ms treatment of tlie Giinas mitesm nigaditesu 

mMhuryaujaJi^^^ irm gimmi p, 53) 

would probably lead one to understand that he is adhering 
to the teachings of the early Dhvani theorists/ But 
shortly after, when he proceeds to deal with the question 
of the substrata of the Gun as, one certainly considers him 
to be leaning towards the views of the Eiti school. 

We have seen that the theory of Gun a as conceived 
by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka was developed further 
on the same line by Alammata. His views were accepted 
with slight or no modification by almost all the later 
writers till the advent of Jagannatha who was the first 
(and indeed the last) to raise his finger against this 
unqualified acceptance. While Jagannath does not totally 
reject the position of the Dhvanikara that the Gunas 
belong to Easa, his main objection against the theory of 
his predecessors of the Dhvani school is that the Gunas do 
not belong exclusively to the Rasas but they belong to the 
word and its sense as well — not secondarily but primarily — 
a view which bc‘ars adequate testimony to the influence 
which the teachings of the school of Vamana worked 
upon Jagannatha. Next he proceeds to discuss the twenty 
Gunas of Vamana within the remarks jarattaras tu (p. 

55) ityahuh (p. 62) with his own views here and there,. 

and immediately after that he criticises these Gunas: 

exactly after Mammata beginning with apare hi na 

tavatah svllmrvmiti (p. 62= others do not admit so many 
Gunas) and ending this criticism with '^tas traya eva 
guna iti marmnatahhattadayah (p, 64). Last of all he 
takes up the question of the word-structures (pp. 64-73) in 
which he displays unmistakable traces of the influence of 
the Dhvani theorists. We shall discuss these as far as 
necessary in their proper places. 

It is interesting to note that Jagannatha has not given 
us any general definition of Guiia nor has he accepted the 
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one given by the early Dhvani theorists but lie has 
presented the character involved in the latter^s individual 
Gunas in such a way that it appears to constitute some- 
what like a general definition^ in his treatment. The 
early Dhvani theorists^ definition of Giina, as we have 
already seen, implies that (1) Gunas are (primarily) the 
properties of Rasa, (2) they reside invariably in Rasa and 
as such (3) they help the manifestation of Rasa ; and the 
question of the production of some mental conditions 
through or by the Gunas comes in their treatment after- 
wards, as visesa laksana, in connection with the individual 
Gunas. But Jagannatlia has observed the fundamental 
character the production of one or other mental 
condition) underlying these individual Gunas and appears 
to have utilised it in connection with the Doctrine of Guna 
in general so as to assign a definite independent character 
to that element.^ In other words, he judges Gupa 


1. Jagannatha’s remarks in this connection are interesting 
though not explicit : — evam iarhi drutyadi^cittavriti-proyojahaivanh 

prayojakatascimhiindhena dmiyadikatn eva va madkttryadiham asi'd*, 
(P* 55*) it will be seen that he has not expressly stated *‘dmtyadi-> 
ciitavrtliprayojakatm'^ guiiah'\ and as such his remarks noted 
above cannot, Strictly speaking, be looked upon as a definition of 
the element. But his very attempt at characterising all the Gunas 
together, instead of defining them separately like the earlier 
Dhvani theorists, gives the student sufficient indications to under- 
stand that it was his intention to incorporate in the above remarks 
the fundamental character of the element itself. 

2 . This is, in a sense, an advance made upon the treatment 
of his predecessors whose Doctrine of Guna, having no separate 
existence excepting in Hasa, does not naturally bring a definite 
idea as to its own character, for, when it is remarked that a quality 
belongs to some known factor {e,g^ Rasa here) or is a dharma of it, 
nothing is thereby said so as to give one a clear and definite idea 
of the quality itself. We should remember, in this connection, that 
towards this advancement Jagannatha had not to explore' any 
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fiindamentally in terms of the mental condition * it 
produces and when this is admitted, the fact, as to 
which factor the Guna belongs to, does not present much 
difficulty. Jagannatha appears to solve it from a more 
or less common-sense point of view even if this is really a 
matter of individual experience and opinion. If Guna 
is understood to be an element having the capacity 
for producing some mental condition, Jagannatha cannot 
maintain that that capacity is restricted to Rasa alone ; 
but, on the other hand, he appears to hold that even the 
external aspects of poetry, namely, the word and its sense 
and the composition as a whole may equally possess that 
capacity'^ and as such, he refuses to accept the position of 

appreciably new field of thought nor had he any new materials to 
utilise, but he had only to present the sel-fsame treatment of his 
predecessors in a different way applying his remarks (noted in fh. i) 
as much to the individual Gunas as to the element itself and these 
remarks at once satisfy the — as well as the visesa-luksai^a 

of Guna as an element of poetry. i 

3. Prayojakaivam cadrsiadi-vilaksaT^am' §abdartha’-rasa^ 
racana-gatam eva grl&hyam (p, 55). Note adrstadi-mlaksanam 
where under Nagesa includes and possibly deia2ind such 

other factors. This appears to imply that even in ordinary life 

apart from the sphere of poetry — particular circumstances give rise 
to mental conditions like druti etc. For instance, some people are 
extremely sentimental by nature and they are very easily moved ; 
similarly when a man reaches a particular place, he may burst into 
tears i£ the place is associated with some sad remembrances. But 
we are not concerned with the above circumstances. Note also 
the spirit of harmony with which Jagannatha read the views not 
only of the different schools of thought the Riti school and 
the Dhvani school) but also of the different writers of the Dhvani 
school itself. This spirit is clearly traceable in two cases, firstly 
with regard to the question of the factor to which Guna belongs, 
and secondly with regard to the relationship between the Guijas ’ 
and the mental conditions with which they are associated. We 
have seen ( p. 228, fn. 13) that Mamma$a takes the Guna to be the 
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the early .Dhvaiii theorists that one has to take recoiirvse to 
?i2?a6'ara’{sccondary or extended use) when one says that 
Guim bolonijs to sabda and its artha ox dkarma 

cause oi cittavrUif while Visvanatha, who is anticipated by 
Abhinava,, identifies the Guna with the ciltavrtti (p. 243 above), 
Jagannatha (p. 54) generally accepts the position of Mammata 
when he conceives of the relationship of prayojya and prayojoka 
between the cittavfttis the Gunas but his diflerence with the 
treatment of Mammata appears to He in the fact that while the 
latter’s Guna produces the efuavrUi only on account of Rasa in 
which it always resides, the former’s Guna can produce the 
A/toy/// even on its own account ^.e/quite independently of Rasa 
in. which it does not invariably reside. The spirit of harmony 
is also patent from Jagannatha’s remarks later on (quoted in fn. i) 
where he first takes the Guna to possess the capacity for producing 
the cittavrtii and then identifies the one with the other. Now, 
when Q\ix\z ciU(ix)rUi~pr ay oj aka It may reside m ^ahda^ artha 
md. rac ana i and this is explained by the fact that the reader’s 
mind undergoes the process of melting, expansion etc. on the 
perusal of the composition as a whole or of the word and its sense. 
Thus, sabda^ artha and racana^ which are some external factors 
responsible for the production of particular mental conditions of 
the reader, are said to - be ciltavriti^prayojaka or ^prayojdkatva 
may by said to reside in them. But when the Guna is identified 
with the ciliavrtti^ it must reside only in Rasa because a 
cUtavriti cannot reside in $ahda, artha or racana ( and Jagan- 
natha fights shy even to take recourse to upacara). And 
contrarily, when Guna resides in Rasa, it is not possible to 
conqeive of the relationship of prayojya and prayojaka between 
the cittravrtti and the Guna because both merge their individuality 
in that state of aesthetic bliss and consequently one has to be 
identified with the other, 'fhe production of druti and the 
apprehension of the aesthetic bliss take place simultaneously. 
So it is that the Gu^a is generally cittavvtii-prtyojaka but in the 
case of Rasa i|: is, ^ttfwvrtlir eva, for here the relationship of 
cause .and effect disappears and this will also be justified by 
the fact .that Rasa has been classified as asamlaksya-krama 
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of It will appear, therefore, that Jagaiinjltha lays 

no mean emphasis upon the structural beauty of compo- 
sition : and th^^^ will also be justified by his very 
elaborate treatment, with copious illustrations, of struc- 
tures specially favourable for particular Gunas ( tat- 
fadgn'm-vyanjan^ p. 66) as well as the 

defects which nm detrimental to structural beauty. These 
extend over a great length (pp. 64-74) in Jagannatha^s 
treatment, but it is not necessary for us to study them in 
detairin this connec 

From what has been said above, it will not be 
difficult to ascertain elaganmltha^s attitude towards the 
question of the relationship between Rasa and Gunat 
Naturally, he cannot regard Guna to be the inherent 
property of Rasa alone {rasamcitra<lham^ 
arguments in support of this position are interesting not 
only because they are mixed uj) with his knowledge of 
philosophical technicalities but also because they appear 
to afford a fine example of what Dr. De calls his “subtle 
reasoning^^ and his “tendency towards controversy... 
combined with an aptitude for hairsplitting refinements^' 
(Sanskrit Poetics, Vol II, p. 318). He holds that the 
theory of the early writers of the Dhvani school that 

4. tathaca §abdarthayor api madhuryader Idriasya saitvad 
upacaro naiva kalpya Hi tu madr^ah, p. 55, 11. 9-10, 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that South Indian 
writers like Vidyai'atha and Vagbhata and those under their 
influence subscribed whole-heartedly to the Rasa-dhvani creed. 
Yet they did not try to fit their idea of Guna with that of the 
Dhvani school. Since Jagannatha has tried to reconcile the 
views of the South Indian theorists who flourished before his 
time with those of the Dhvani School in his usual ingenious manner 
( whence resulted his treatment of the Gunas in their dual 
nature ) his views appear to suffer from want of clearness in 
some places. 

32 
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Guna is msa-dharma can be proved neitlier by perception 
nor by inference (pp. 54-55). In the first place, he 
remarks that unlike tisnasparsa, the anala-dkmina; 
can be felt independently of daha, the armla-karya, Guna, 
the m-o&lhA rasa-dharmaomnoi be pei’ceived indepen- 
dently of driiti etc. the rasa-Imrya, Speaking plainly it 
stands thus : it is quite possible for us to feel the heat of 
the fire it does not actually 

burn us. But Guna is not capable of being perceived 
independently because its existence is, according to the 
Dhvani theorists, inseparably mixed up with the particular 
mental condition which the reader undergoes in the 
process of the realisation of Rasa. On the other hand, if 
it is assumed that Rasa along with Guna produces clruti 
etc. as its effect, and argued on that strength that Guna 
is to he inferred as the determinant of the causality in 
Rasa {karanatdvacchedakataya)f Jagannfxtha would reply 
by saying that when Rasa can, by itself, produce the 
particular mental condition, it is superfluous to admit 
the existence of another element viz,, Guna, in it.® Next, 
Jagannatha argues that Guna cannot be regarded as the 
property {gnna or dkarma) of Rasa (the dim mi of poetry) 
because the dtman is, according to the Vedantin^s con- 
ception, without any attribute.'^ Nor can Guna be 

5. This refers to the tlie.ory in Vaisesil<a philosophy that a 
thing cannot be regai'ded as a cause unless it is associated with 
a number of conditions which must exist in the cause in order 
that it might produce the effect. In the present case it resolves 
into the position that the Rasa can produce druti because of 
the Guna which exists in it as its Karanata, 

6. tadHa-guna^vW sta-‘rasan'am drutyadikaranafvat karana- 
tUvacchedakataya guipaiiam anumanam Hi ce/, {na), pratisvikaru- 
peyaiva rasanam kUrai^atopupaUau gunakalpane gaiiravat. (p. 54). 

7. paramaima giii^a^unya eveti mayavadino manyante, 
Jhalal<il<ar, Nyayakosa (1928) p. 473. 
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attributed to the permanent moods like raM etc. because 
these, being some limiting conditions [upadlii) of the 
Rasas, are to be looked upon as their ditfereniia and as 
such further attributes cannot be associated with them/ 
It will appear, therefore, that Jagannatha^s intention was 
to treat the Gunas as absolute entities. But his own 
characterisation of Rasa along with artha etc. 

as one of the substrata of the Gunas (==the capacity 
for producing the mental conditions) leaves at least 
some scope for considering his Guna to be a property 
of Rasa. The Dhvanikara^s use of the expressions like 
^^srhgaro maclkumJf^ ( D. K. ii, 8 ) is, according to 
Jagannatha, analogous with the ordinary use of an 
expression like vajigandha iisna^ where usnatva is not 
the exclusive but accidental quality vajigandlid^^ since it 
may reside as much in vajigmidha as in other articles like 
onion, musk and wine. 

It ought to be noted that although Guna (like 
any other poetic element) does not find any express 
mention in Jagannatha^s definition of poetry {ramaTfi- 
yUrtha-py^atipMakah kibda^ p. 4),^ *^ his broad conception 

8 . him catmano nirgin^atayatma-ruparasa'-gunaivam 
m'adhufy'd-dtnam anupapannam* evam tadup'adhiratyadi-'guna" 
tvam api. manabhavat, pararttya gune gu'^antarasyanaucity'acca, 

(p. 55 )v 

9. The Vajigandha { Withania wmnifera) is an Indian 
plant iamOLis specially for its stimulating character. 

10. laksane gu‘}^alamkaradi'-7iive^d*pi na yuhtah *udiiam 
maiydalam mdholP iti kavye,, . *gatd Siam arhalp ilyUdau cavyaptyapaitek 
( p. 6 ). These two specific instances are/ he holds, charming by 
reason of their suggested sense, although they contain neither 
Guna nor Alamkara. Thus, he appears to support his position 
on. the ground that the practice of mentioning a particular 
poetic element in the definition of poetry is defective since it 
ejcgludes the scope of other poetic elements. Two courses arc 
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of tills elemoiit is quite in harmony with the definition 
and to some extent helps us to understand the pi’opriety 
of his classification of poetry. Dr. De has already 
noted the wide scope of Jagannatha^s definition of 
poetry, namely, that the ramamyata involved there-in 
includes in its comprehensiveness all the . orthodox 
poetic elements. In the case of his Gunas, the mental 
eemditions evoked accoiuit for the poetic charm {ramanl- 
^aifa) and their pi’esence raises even ScMa, arflui and 
rtixmS (not to s of Rasa) to the standard of the 
reader^s appreciation. This adequately justifies the fact 
that elagaimatha, like Kimtaka, does not look upon the 
presence of Rasa as the only test of a poem^s appeal 
to the reader.^® In his opinion, rammiiyatti which is 


then open. Either all the elements tljat can afford poetic 
charm should be explicitly embodied in the definition of poetry 
or it must be defined in terms of some such factor as may be 
regarded as the essence of all of them. It, may, therefore, be 
generally held that Jagannatha thinks his definition to be an 
improvement upon that of his predecessors of the Dhvani 
school ( not excluding Mammapa ) in the sense that these latter 
could not effectively utilise a factor like Jaganiiatha’s ramanlyata 
( or their cUruiva^ camaikara^ mcchilti etc.) which stands like a 
symbol for all the orthodox poetic elements. JNagesa 
appears to be correct when he remarks *^evam ca visesa-^ 
la/isa?ie tesam \_guitalamkaradlna 7 n~\ nive^epi samanyiilaksane tesarn 
?ia iiive^a iti na kopi dosah (p. ), 

11. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. ii, p. 319, where the term 
ramnUyata and its scope ( specially with reference to Rasa ) 
have been explained. The different heads of classification have 
also been explained in pp, 320-21 of the same book. 

12, yattu Wasavad eva havyam' Hi sahityadai pane nirt^ltamt 
tan na^ vastvalamkarapradhananam kavyanam akaxyatvapatteh. 

mi ' cestapattHi. mahakavi^-sampradayasyaJmllbhavaprasahgat 

(p. 7: 11 . 9 - 11 )* Jagamiath's main objection against Visvanatha's 
definition of poetry that the latter, in bis attempt at perfection 
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taken to be the mm qua non of true poetry, is due to 
the presence not only of Rasa but also of one or more 
of other factors, namely, alamkurar-dhvani, 

vTmyalamkaira QtQ. The contribution of his Gunas, too, 
is not insigniiicant in this connection. His classification 
of poetry into four different classes, namely, (1) uttamot-' 
tctma {2) madhyama and (4) arfto/xa (p, 9) 

also bears testimony to the above fact. These heads 
of classification will show that the presence or otherwise 
of Rasa serves only to effect a gradation in the degree 
of charmingness ; nevertheless, he admits of the 
existence of some sort of poetic charm in all of them. 
His later discussion about word-structures specially 
favourable for particular Gunas, with copious illus- 
trations in all possible detail, tends to show that the 
scope of his Gunas is scarcely limited and that he 
views poetic charm belonging to a wide range of 
linguistic composition. 

by directly refering to Rasa in his definition, considerably 
narrows down the scope there-^of. (See Sansjcrit Poetics Vol. ii, 
pp. 283-84 for Jagannath’s objections against Visvanatha in 
detail). 

13. madhura-rasesu ye miesato varjanlya anupadam vak- 
syante ta eva ojasvisva^iukulahy ye canukulatayoktas te pratikula 
iti samanyato niritayah (p. 69). Thus, the word-structure, which is 
detrimental to one Guna (Madhurya), is favourable for another 
(Ojas) and vice versa. Hence the presence of one or the other 
Guna can be felt in any of the two types of composition. And 
as for Prasada, it has hardly any restriction, quick apprehension 
of the sense being its essential character. Jagannatha himself 
has remarked (p. 54) prasadastu sarvesu rasepi saivasu racanasu 
ca sadharanah. In a word, the very fact that Jagannath has 
admitted the presence of Guna in and also outside Rasa has 
theoretically enlarged the scope of this element and consequently 
of poetic charm itself. 


14. VVe must emphasise here that this again is a matter of 
individual appreciation. In any ca$e, it should be admitted th^t 
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We shall now briefly discuss Jagannatlm^s reading 
of the Gunas of Vamaim under two sections, according 
as they belong to sabda or m'fha^ and note the 
discrepancies, between the two theorists in their respec- 
tive treatment of these Gunas. We have already studied 
(Ch. VI) Vamana^s Gunas, but for the sake of convenience 
we shall here arrange the readings of both in a tabular 
form 

L SABDA-GUNAS 

Vamana JagannUtha 

(1) Slesa :■ — maspiatvcmi kManam hhinndnamwpy 

elmtva-pratibhlina'-prayoja- 
hah samhitaya ekajatlya'- 
varnavinyasaviseso gadha-^ 
tvapara’-paryUyaJ^ (p. 56) 

Jagannatha^s sahdU7imn bhinnUnUmapy ekatva-pratibhWza-- 
prayojaka is equivalent to Vamana^s vrtti i—yasmin saii 
bahUny api padUny ekavad bhUsante. The formation of 
many words into a single whole is the character of the 
Guna in both. But while according to Vamana, this 
is due to mmrnatva or ease of pronunciation, Jagannatha 
thinks this to be due to the presence of many words 

poems, which are sarasa not produce the same amount of 
poetic charm as those which have in them, according to 
Jagannatha, Gunas independently of Rasa. Jagannatha would 
naturally say that the degree of the mental condition produced 
makes all this difference. Even in the case of Rasa, Jagannatha 
has referred ( p. 53 ) to a controversy among two classes of 
theorists over the question whether a greater degree of druU is 
produced in the order Samblioga, Karuna, Vipralambha and 
Santa or in the order Sambhoga, Karuna Santa and Vipralambha. 
Such a controversy is absolutely unprofitable and Jagannatha 
himself has appealed to the experience of the connoisseur for a 

decision over the matter ( yadi sahrdayanam anubhabd sfi 

$akft tada sa f>rama^am, (p. 54, 11. 3-4). 
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compounded together, in which alliteration [ekajatlya- 
varna-vinyasa^ plays a prominent part. The gadhaiva is 
also the character of Vamana^s Ojas. Jagannatha is 
inclined to appozimate his Slesa to Dandin^s, as will 
appear from his citation of Bandings definition of Slista 
(^aspasta-saithilya), but we ought not to ignore one 

important fact that Bandings Slesa involves no compound 
words which one sees in Jagannatha^s. 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(2) Prasada : — saithilyam gadhatva -saitkihjab^^^ 

{gunah samplavat) vyutkramena misranam 

handhasya (ibid) 

literally means ‘mversion.^^ Jagannatha uses 
it in the sense of admixture or “alternate appearance^^ as 
his vrtti on the illustrative verse shows. ^ Both these 
theorists mean the same thing by this Guna but 
Jagannatha states his point more clearly. 

(3) Samata i—inargabhedah tipakmmad asamdpteh 

rltyahhedahd- ^ (ibid) 

(4) MMhurya --prthakpada- samyoga-para-hrasvmirikta- 

tvcini varna’-ghatitatve sati prthak- 

padatvafn {ihid) 

15, Tiie verse runs thus 

kzm hrumas tma vlratain vayam amt y a smin dharakha^dala- 
hadanctii^daliia-hhru-ioi^a-nayane dormandalam da^yati 1 etc. 

atra yasminnilyantam Saithilyam, hh-rMabdanfamgadkaivam, 
punar nayanetyantam pf aihamam ityadi hodliyam (p, 56), 

16. It ought to be noted that Jagannatha has not treated 
of the Ritis separately. But his reference to Upanagaril<a in the 
'urtli [upiinagarikaya eva tipakrama-samhnrau) as well as Nagesa^s 
commentary on the definition of this Qnn^ {m ay aScopanagarik a 
parusa komala ca. eta eva krametya vaidarhhl-gaudt-pWicalya 
vcyante.,p. 56) leaves no room for doubt that Jagannath holds 
the same view as Mammata, who follows Udbhata in his concep- 
tion of the Vrttis. 
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SI® 

iimi 


Jagannatha urges the necessity for tlie absence of conjunct 
consonants. NageSa remarks on prthaJ^-padatva i—padani 
bkinnam/ apeksiimi, 7ia iti slesmat. lie apparently 
insists tipon the absence of compound words which has 
also been explicitly demanded in Vamana’s rrttid'^ 

Vaniava Jagainmiha 

(5) Sukumfirata \---ajaratha- apaiifsa-varna-ghritiM^^^^^^ 


foam (■==apanis7jarn) (p. 57) 

((■)) Arthavyakti jbngi. fi praflyav?rinarflm}n^ 
arfhaoyakfi-hetntrain ayakatvcnn ( quick appre- 

hension of the connection 
of ideas (ibid) 

Nagesa understands this quick ai)prehension to be due 
to the fact that the composition is complete in itself. 
One has not to depend upon any extrinsic matter in 
order to understand the sense ( 

samagrl-sattvad iti bhavah ). Vamana, however, does 
not make it clear what this explicitness of the sense is 
due to. 


(7) Udarata : — vikotatvani 
( yasmin sati nriyantlva 
padam) 


kaprina-varna-ghatana- 
rapa - vikatatva - Icdcspna 
(Liveliness in the form of 
an arrangement of harsh 
syllables^ ibid ). 


17. samasa’dairghya^nivftUpara^caitat ( under iii, i, 20). 

18, Jagannatha does not accept that the vUatatva involvt’d 
here is due to a swing of words (padaiiam nrtyatprayaimm) as 
enjoined by Vamana, He appears to hold that Mammata could 
not have included the earlier theorists’ Udarata under his Ojas, had 
he understood -this vikatatvii to be due to a peculiar swing of 
words ; for, the verse sva-carai^a-vinivistair niipuraij nartlaklnam 
etc. [which Vamana selected as an illustration of his ( Mda ) 
Udarata bt*t which has been wrongly ascribed by Jagannatha 
to the commentatots of the Kavyaprakasa] is, in Jagannatha’s 
opinion, hardly favourable for the structure of Marnmata’s Ojas. 
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Vamana Jagmmatha 

(8) Ojas : —gaclha- samyogapara^msva- 

hcmdhcitvam pramrya-rupam gadhcd^^ 

(p. 58 ) 

On the other hand, it contains, in his opinion, Madhurya in 
some of its parts. Now, it is probable that Mammata included 
Vamana's mkHata under his uddhata-gumpha without taking into 
account Vamana’s illustrative verse. But if he included Vamana's 
nfiyat^prayatva under his Ojas without being satisfied that the 
verse in question ^was favourable for the structure there-of, 
Mammata himself was to -blame and not his commentators. 
Further, Jagannatha does not think that the verse in question 
contains a swing of words at all. This is of course a matter of 
opinion and even the last two feet (specially the last foot) of his 
own illustration of Udarata viz., haihoddhala-jatodhhato gaiapato 
nap nrtyati may, in a sense, be also said to contain a swing of 
words. His modification of Vamana’s treatment w'ith regard to 
the definitions of three §ahda-gni}as, viz, Sle§a, Samadhi and 
Prasada, simplifies and to some extent strengthens the weak 
position of Vamana ; but it must be said that he has sadly betrayed 
himself in his treatment of Vamana^s (pabda) Udarata, where he 
mysteriously ascribes Vamana's views to the commentators of 
the K. P. This admits of no doubt that he had not before him 
Vamana’s work but he gathered the latter’s views from some 
second-hand source. The manner of his ascription of the definition 
of Visesokti ( p. 439 ) to Vamana does not militate against 
the view put forward here ; for, he might have taken this from 
§ridhara*s commentary on the Kavyaprakasa where Vamaiia's 
definition of Visesokti has been criticised* (A. S. B. Manuscript 
of the K. P. Viveka, fol. 194b). In this connection, another fact 
should also be taken into account. Jagannatha has nowhere 
mentioned the name of Vamana or of Dandin with reference to 
the older theorists’ {jar attar ah ) treatment of Guna and he appears 
to have confused the treatment of these two theorists when he 
speaks of the two-fold aspect of each of the Gunas and at the 
same time enumerates them by quoting the well-known verse 
Uesah prasadah etc. of Dandin ( Ch. V, p. 59 above ) to whom, 
however, such an idea of the two-fold aspect of a Guiia did not. 
occur so clearly. 
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The use of the expression sam/yogapara-hrasva'^ractm^^^^ 

( abundance of vowels followed by conjunct consonants ] ^ 
raises a doubt whether Jagannatha takes gridliatm h,&:e 
to mean samimgatva after Abhinavagupta (ch. Ill, p. 38), 
In fact, the gadhatva as referred to here and that 
explained in connection with Slesa do not appear to be 
much different. Even samyogapara-krasva-pm^ does 
exist in the illustration of Jagannatha^s Slesa. It seems 
that the character of these two G anas have not been 
clearly kept apart by Jagannatha. 

Vwnicma Jagannatha 

(9) Eanti ; — anjjvalya7n avidagdlia-vaidikMi-prayoga- 

( bandhasya) yogycmdm padcmam pari- 

harena pmyujya^nmiem 
padesu Iokottara-M)harupam 
aiijfmhjam {ihid^ 

Jagannatha^s definition is merely an elucidation of 
Vamana^s and 

(10) Samadhi : - arohavaroha- handha-gadhatin-Mthil^^^ 

h'aniah tvayoh kmmenavasthanaon 
(ibid) 

Jagannatha appears to take aroha and avaroha as 
synonymous respectively with gadhatva and Hthilatva, 
a position not on a par with that of Varnana who takes 
aroha and to be particular aspects (ilvravastha) 

of Ojas (gadhatva) and Prasada (sitJnlafva) respectively 
and not identical with them. He distinguishes Samadhi 
from Prasada on the ground that while in the latter 
gadhatva and saithilya appear alternately more than 


19. Candidasa explains : auijvalyarupa halikadi-prasiddha- 
padd-vhiyasaJanyagrUmyaiahuddhi'Vaipaj tiye^talauiika- sohha-kali* 
yupe'tycLfthah (fol. ii4.b, India Office Manuscript). 
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once in the former both appear only oncej 

one being toned down or heightened by the other®® 

11. ARTHA-GUNAS 

Vamana JagamMlia 

(1) Slesa : — ghatana hriya-paramparaya vidagdha- 

eestitasya tadaspkufatvasya 
tadiipapadaka'-yuMes' ea 
samcmadhikaramjarUpah 
smhsargah {p, B9) 

Jagamiatha's definition would mean “identical association 
of an artful demeanour — ^its incongruity (lit. indistinct- 
ness) as well as a well-reasoned combination by means 
of a series of actions.^^ Nage.4a rightly reads hriyapa- 
rmnparaya instead of ^paramparayUh, He refers to 
the well-known verse drstvaikasana-safnsthite priya^ 
etc. (quoted in Vamana, Abhinava and Bhoja) as 
an illustration. Vamana^s ghatmia we have already 
explained (ch. VI, p. 100). JagannEtha has probably 
given this definition purposely, in order that it might 
fit in with the sense of the verse in question. 

(2) Prasada : — ai'thavaima’- yUmdarthaka-padatvarupam 
lyavi ( prayojakamdtra- artha-vaimalyam (p. 59). 
pada-parigrahah) 

(3) Samata :—avaisamymn prakramabhange7zarthagha- 
^(pmh'mmibhedah) ianatmakam avaimmyamr 

(ibid)®^ ‘ ^ s ; 

20. krama eva hi iayoh prasUdad asya hhedahahf' tatrahi 

iayor •vyuikramena 'vriteh ^ . 

21. It should be carefully noted that Jagannatha’sillustrativei 

verse . . ... ^ . , ^.v, 

harih pita harir niatU hdrir bhrata harih suhrt ! 

harim sarvatru pa^yami haver anyan na bhati me |j 
is an example more of a iabda-gui^a than of an artha-guna. In 
V^mana's illustrative verse^ however^ which deals with 
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Vamana Jagarmaiha 

(4) Macihiirya eJmsya evolder bhahgyanta-- 

tryam rma punah Imthanlitmalmm 
tiUi-vaidiryam (ibid^. 

Gopendra Tripiirahara, in Ms commentary on Vamana 
{vrttl, p. 92) takes tMs to mean 

ndsyarthasya pratikarse pratipadye bJmhgycmtarenoMih 
.... J agannatha, following Mamm ata, remarks in his 
vrtti that but for this strikingness of utterance, there 
would appear a fault® called anaiftkrtatm which the 

and which we have already discussed in its proper place, (P, loi) 
the Guna may rightly be said to belong to artha. 

22. Jagannatha has not dealt separately with the Concept 
of Dosa except incidentally in connection with the Gunas ; but he 
has given, after Anandavardhana, a comprehensive treatment of 
the mutual contradiction of the Rasas (pp. 56-63). He has named 
two technical faults anavthftalva and ailllata here in connection 
with his discussion of Vamana’s Gunas and these appear as opposites 
of the arlha^ui^as Madhurja and Sukumarata. Next, all sorts 
of faults that arise in connection with word-structure have been 
included by him under a single technical name ah'mya {evam iin& 
sarrue'py airavyabhedah TcUPya-sUmafiyg vatjaniyUh p. 69). Besides 
this, he has also referred to some other faults which are to be 
particularly discarded {vi§esato varjarityak) inasmuch as they deal 
with structures which prove to be particularly detrimental to the 
realisation of Rasa. It will not be profitable for us to discuss 
these defects of structure in all their detail. We would do well 
only to remember that Jagannatha has generally followed his 
predecessors in the post-dhvani school in his treatment of this 
section. It cannot be said with any amount of certainty whether 
the unfinished nature of Jagannatha’s work was to any extent 
responsible for his omission of a separate treatment of the Concept 
of Dosa. His incidental reference to Dosa in connection with 
: Guna and Rasa and his elaborate treatment of Rasa-virodha (pp. 46- 
: 53) prior to it make it probable that, like Anandavardhana, 
'Jagannatha did riot think it necessary to treat of the Dosas very 
elaborately but considered the Rasadosa (roughly anaucHya) to be 
t|ie rriain fa^te <JMurbin^ the poetic effect, 




' S’.r; ^ >■ -■ i " ■»' i .’t 'i ! >. ; ‘ 
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pre-dhvaiii theorists call ekarthatva ( useless repetition 
of the same expression ). 

This bhahgyantara-Jmtha7ia would^ th^ not only 
keep the poem free from the fault mentioned above but 
also add a definite charm to it 


Vamana 
(5) Sukumarata r 


Jagannatha 

-aparusyam akande iokadayitvahJmva- 
Tupajyn aparusyam (p. 60) 


Jagannatha (as also Gopendra Tripurahara in his commen- 
tary) considers the Aslilata-dosa to be a negation of this 
Guna. It may be noted that the amahgala variety of 
A^lilata-dosa specifically constitutes the corresponding 
fault. 

(6) Arfchavyakti : — vastusva- vastuno varnanlyasyasMha- 

bhava-sphutatvam rana-kmjarupayor varna- 

(ibid) 

As before, Jagannatha follows Mammata and states 
explicitly in his vrtti that this Guna comes under the 
Svabhavokti Alamkara of the new school. 

(7) Udarata i—agramyatvam gramyUrthapariharah 


(8) Ojas: — arthasya 
praudhih, 

( its five varieties have 
been already noted, 
pp. 95-96). 


ekasya paddrthasya bahu- 
bhi^ padair abhidhU/nam 
bahUnUm caikenuy tathai- 
kasya vakyarthasya bahu- 
bhir vakyair bahuvaky- 
arthasyaikavakyena ahhi- 
dhUnam^ visesananam 
sObhiprUyatvam ceti panca-- 
vidham ojah. (ibid) 

Jagannatha explains sabhiprdyatva as prakrtartha'- 
posakata which is later on taken (after Mammata) to be * a 
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negation of the fault apustUrtha (use of unnecessary 
epithets). 

VUmana Jagannatha 

(9) KMti :--dlpta-rasatvam dlpta’-rasatvam (p. 62) 

(10) Samadhi:— aiw*nitapurvo’^ arthah 

purva-varniiacohay^ 
leaver alocanam (ibid) 

It is needless to mention that Jagannatha^s definition 
is nothing but an elucidation of the two kinds of artJia 
mentioned by Vamana. Jagannatha afterwards (p. 63) 
remarks, in the name of Mammata, that the poePs 
consideration (kaver alocanam) about the being 

absolutely necessary in his production, need not be 
regarded as a separate Guna ; otherwise the poePs 
genius too would have to be regarded as such®®. 

Similarly, Jagamiatha criticizes all the above Gun as 
of Vsmana under the name and after the manner of 
Mammata, ultimately admitting, like all Dhvani theorists, 
the existence of only three Gunas on the basis of the 
mental conditions. It will be mere repetition to study 
here this criticism in detail but we may show in a 
tabular form, that all the above Gunas can, according to 
the new theorists, be ultimately resolved into three, 
including some under one of these and some under 
Rasa-dhvani or the Alamkaras, and characterising others 
as mere dosabkdvas or even positive Dosas, UIdivaiciirya 
need not be treated as a separate Guna since there 
may be innumerable varieties of strikingness in different 
poems according to the power of the poets. 

* 23. samadhistu kavigaiah haDyasya laranam, na iu gu'^akf 
pratibhaya apt loLvya-gu^at'vnpatteh, We have seen (p. 230) fhat 
Mammata does not criticise the Guna exactly in this way but it 
muSt’be said that Dagannatha's criticism is quite an interesting 
and'-^etlih^t p'he; ’ • 
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From all that has been said above it will be easily 
seen that the most important and original contribution 
of Jaganoatha, so far as the concept of Giuia is concerned, 
lies in his discussion about the substrata of this element. 
Otherwise he has accepted the teachings of the Dhvani 
theorists only with sliglit modification here and there. 
In spite of all his attempts to conceal his own views 
under the garb of reference to tlie teachings of the 
different theorists, one can clearly mark in him a 
leaning towards the position taken by his predecessors 

those of the Dhvani school. Thus, he Ims accepted 
the definition and character of individual Gunas of the 
Dhvani theorists but has treated them in a different 
way to strengthen his own position. He has also , adhered 
to the number and nomenclature of the mental conditions 
and has characterised the Gunas on the basis thereof. Then 
again, Giina, in his thcor}", comes in the course of his 
treatment of. the Rasas and that portion of chapter I, 
which deals with the Gunas and their structures, ends 
with the remark muksepefia nirupita rasah'^ (p. 74). 
This proves that, in spite of his widening the scope of 
the Gunas, Jagannatha was unconsciously dragged into 
the position of the early Dhvani theorists in presenting 
Guna as a subsidiary element. And lastly, his description 
of the letters {varna)^ composition (racana) and structures 
inirmiti or gumpJm) as the suggestors (vyanjaka) of 
particular Gunas shows another clear instance of 
Marnmata^s influence upon him. In the treatment of 
Mammata, whose Guna resides in mbdu and artha only 


" 24. vargasthanam pa^c^nam apyavUesei^a madhurya- 

vyaJijakatani ahtih (p. 64) hhagavad^dhyanatttsukyasya,..,Janta eva‘ 
paryavasanat iadgata'-madhuryasyabhivyanjika racaneyam (p. 64).' 
taUad»gui^avyanjana'~ksamaya nirmiteh panc(^yUya,^^ , ..*uarjantyam 
nirupyate (p. 66)* ^ 
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secondarily®®, the relationship of vycmgya and vyanjaka 
between Guna on the one hand and sabda^ racana^ ^ etc. 
on the other is quite justified; but in the case of 
Jagannatha who is an adherent of the theory of Guna as a 
primary virtue of the sabda, such a procedure is absolutely 
unwarrantable. This, together with the more important 
position of Jagannatha regarding the question, of the 
substrata of the Gunas, may be explained by the fact that 
he was trying to effect a synthesis of the views of the old 
school and those of the new by borrowing materials from 
both. This was to a great extent responsible for the 
curious combination and apparent contradiction. 

But the real importance of Jagannatha’s work docs 
not lie in his treatment of the Concept of Guna alone. It 
is true that he has generally been an adherent to the main 
teachings of the Dhvani theorists but, in spite of that, a 
careful observer would not fail to see that he displays 
a spirit of sturdy independence throughout his work. Thus, 
some of the well-established views of eminent theorists 
of the Dhvani school he dismisses unceremoniously as 
incapable of standing criticism ; and even those that he 
accepts had to pass through the , crucible of his strong 
scrutiny. He has a peculiar way of reproducing things 
in a forceful language, on account of which even long- 
accepted views appear to be newly set forth by him. 
This is traceable not only in his treatment of the Gunas 
but also in that of the Alamkaras which constitute the 
greater portion of the present work (Easagangadhara) as 
well as the whole of his Citramimaihsakhandana. 

25. madhuryam tu pare sam [_vamanadinani p 7 'actnanam\ 
asmad Sjnammatahhattadyl abhyiipagata-madhuryauyanjaham eva, 
evam ca sarnjatra 'vyanjake vyangya-^ahda^prayogo hhaktah 

(p. 63). 

26. prohta^ iabda^gui^asca ye i variiah samaso racaua^ 

tesarn vyafijakatam itaJy 11 sutra 98, p. 484). 
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Jagannatlia tells us that he received his traiuiag at 
the feet of his father, Perubhatta, who became a 
master of all the different branches of Hindu Philosophy.®^ 
Jagannatha imbibed from him the spirit of an intensive 
scholarship, and quite naturally, his knowledge of 
philosophical technicalities has crept in even in his 
works on Alaihkara. His involved language and his 
line of argument bear proofs of an inevitable influence 
of his deep study, specially of Nyaya and Vedanta 
systems of Philosophy, But he appears to deviate from 
the traditional treatment of the Sastra when he brings 
in the technicalities of Philosophy to establish his thesis. 
Thus, he argues, that the atman being nirgima (without 
any attribute), Gunas like Madhurya etc. should not be 
attached to it and that these Gunas cannot even be 
properties of the sthayibhavas like rati which them- 
selves serve as the differentiating characteristics of 
particular Rasas. For, in the first place, we must not 
forget that the propounders of the Rasa theory never 
understood the realisation of Rasa to be identical with 
the philosophical contemplation of Brahman but only 
analogous with it [braJmMvada-sahodara) ; and as such, 
they must have considered the atman of Kavya to be 
distinct from the object of the Vedantin^s realisation. 
And, in the second place, the Dhvani theorists^ treatment 
has left no scope for such a criticism, since the Guna, 
which, in their theory, represents the mental condition 
involved in the realisation of Rasa, has got nothing to 
do with the permanent mood (like rati) unless and 
until this latter is raised to a state of relish through 
certain co-operation of the vibhavas etc, Jagannatha 
completely overlooked the Dhvani theorists'’ analogy 

27. Rasagangadhara i, 2-3 ; Sanskrit Poetics, Vol I, p. 276 
and P. V, Kane. (History of Alankara Literature in hjs Introduc-p 
tion to the Sahityadarpana, p. CXXXUI ) 
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between tlie Kmytt mA. the human being- Otherwise 
ho would not have missed their analogy between 
Rasa possessing the Gunas as its properties and the 
human soul possessing human virtues. And so far as 
Rasa is concerned, what appeared to be inconsistent in 
the eye of a Naiyayika would not have been so from 
the view-point of an Alamkarika, to whom the enjoyment 
of the aesthetic bliss is beyond ordinary canons of 
inconsistency and irregularity (cf. bluisa- 

nani ciafr^ na dmanam). The study of Nyaya Philosopliy 
sometimes tends to make the scholars concerned careless 
about broad facts and mindful about minute dc^tails. 
Jagannatha probably could not—as he could hardly be 
expected to — prove any exception. 

But whatever objection might be raised against 
Jagannatha^s twisting of language, his subtle distinctions 
and his peculiar way of using philosophical technicalities 
in arguing a point, it must be admitted that the ultimate 
result which he thus arrives at {im.' that Guna is a 
property of habda^ artha^ /usa and racana alike) is 
valuable since it makes out a strong case for a compre- 
hensive conception of poetry, as he has done. As 
regards the allegations made against him, we should 
bear in mind that the spirit of the age in which he 
flourished and the environment in which he was educated 
were to a great extent responsible for them. We know 
that Jagannatha flourished at an age when linguistic 
precision and logical exposition were accepted as the 
ideal of scholarship, and this naturally influenced not 
only Jagannatha and his work on poetics but all the 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. This influence 
was not without some benefit. He argues like a true 
logician, expresses his ideas with force and dignity and 
presents his theory with a great amount of boldness 
and confidence— a char^cto' essentially required of aff 
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true scliolars and honest thinkers. His manner of 
argiiment, in spite of all its defects, undoubtedly 
indicates what a profound amount of thought he bestowed 
on the subject. And when the theories and principles 
of Poetics as set forth by the Dhyani school, came to 
be finally established and widely accepted, casting into 
the background all earlier speculations, any further 
development of the Sastra could, if it was at all to be 
expected, probably be brought about only by a. reactionary 
of tlie type of Jagannatha. 


Cosicluding remarks. 

We are now at the end of our present investigation. 
We have made a comprehensive study of the Concepts of 
Eiti and Guna in the different stages of their development 
is. in the works of all writers of repute, Bharata down to 
Jagannatha. The works of most of the writers who came 
after Jagannatha are merely short-cuts or manuals for 
beginners rather than original treatises. Some are 
occupied with the mechanical elaboration of all topics 
connected with particular Rasas, specially Srngara, and 
others deal with subjects like havisiksa or the manuals 
for the guidance of poets. They do not display any 
strikingness of treatment in respect of the general 
principles of poetics nor do they put forward any new 
theory with regard to the position of the technical poetic 
elements. They do not, therefore, come within the 
purview of the present work. 

In tracing the development of the Riti-Guna Theory, 
it has been our aim to utilise all available sources— printed 
texts as well as manuscripts— and to make deductions 
from the writings of different theorists only after close, 
careful and critical observation of the various points in 
their treatment of those topics. We have entered into the 
details of all difficult problems and have left no point, 
worth notice, untouched. In many places we have 
attempted to arrive at definite interpretation of obscure or 
corrupt texts, suggesting likely emendations where 
necessary. An attempt to determine the position of the 
two concepts in the theory of poetry of different writers 
has often led us to explain the theory itself and in so 
doing, we have perhaps gone sometimes beyond what was 
strictly needed* But the topics were so interesting and 
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our desire for making ourselves clear so strong that we 
could not resist the temptation of walking into digressions 
.here and, there. '■ ' 

But still it is hoped that we have been able to do 
justice to the Concepts of Riti and Guna proper which 
are the subjects for our study. We have indicated the 
general development of the two theories in the body of 
the work mostly as we advanced from one chapter to 
another. Here we would invite the special attention, 
of our readers to the following points in the present 
work ■ 

(i) , As a result of comparing the two texts of the 
Natya^^astra as represented by the Kavyamala and 
ChOwkhamba editions regarding Bharata^s treatment of 
the Gunas, we have seen that Abhinavagupta received* 
and commented upon a text which has been preserved 
in K. M. edn. and Hemacandra and Manikyacandra pass 
under Bharata^s name definitions of particular Gunas 
which can be deduced from those of the Ch. text (ch. ,111). 
This, together with other differences of arrangement of 
the two texts (noted in ch. II), tends to prove that the 
work existed in two different recensions. , The definitions 
of some of the Gunas, however, are identical in both 
the texts. 

(ii) We have proved with the help of facts and, 
figures that the Gaudi Riti, as we find it in the treatment’ 
of Dandin, possesses a distinct value of its owil and it 
need not be discarded as being essentially marked by the 
opposites of the standard excellences as has been hinted 
at by certain scholars (ch. V). 

(iii) Proceeding on, the lines of the characterisation 
of the Gunas by Abhinavagupta and his followers, we 
have attempted at a discussion of the place of Guna in 
the realisation of Rasa and have noted that the Dhvani 
theorists might even have recognised explicitly this 
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particular aspect of the Guna as Bhattanayaka has, as a 
matter of fact, done (ch, VIII A). 

(iv) We have also discussed the Agnipiiranakara^s 
freatment of Riti in connection with drama. (VII C) 

Besides, we have utilised to our advantage three 
valuable manuscripts, riv (1) The Abhinavablmrati (2) the 
'"dipika of Candidasa and ( 3) the Viveka of Sridhara and 
have noted some striking points resulting from their study. 
Thus, we have shown from internal evidences that 

(i) Following the lead of Bhatta Tauta, Abhinava- 
gupta treated Bharata^s Laksana not as a particular poetic 
element but as an elastic poetic principle covering the 
whole domain of poetic expression. In this respect he was 
to a great extent influenced by not only the main teachings 
but also the expressions and phraseology of Kuntaka 
whose theory of Vakrokti has ultimately come to be 
identified with (Abhinava^s treatment of) Bharata^s 
Laksana (ch. II). 

(ii) While commenting on the Guna Doctrine of 
Bharata, Abhinava made an ingenious attempt to approxi- 
mate each of Bharata^s Giinas to the corresponding 
Guna of V amana in its double aspect but his interpreta- 
tions have sometimes proved to be far-fetched, (ch. III). 

(iii) Visvanatha, who is held in high esteem as a 
theorist of remarkable merit, was indebted considerably 
to Candidasa, (author of the dlpika commentary of the 
K. P. } for some of the views where he differred from 
his master Mammata and for which he has so long been 
regarded as somewhat an original witer (eh. VIIIB). 

(iv) Jagannatha, the last great writer on Poetics, had 
not, before him, the original work of Vamana but received 
the latteFs views from second-hand sources, possibly 
sortie of the commentaries of the K. P. e.g. viveka of 
Sridhara.;',^:' 
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The Concepts of Riti and Guna which we have 
studied here arc only two of the several technical 
elements in terms of which theorists have judged poetic 
beauty. These two elements, therefore, analyse only a 
part of the poetic expression — not the whole of it. 
The Riti theorists, who advocated the essential importance 
of these two elements in their theory of poetry, are 
rightly regarded as having taken only a formal view 
of poetic beauty in consideration of the fact that they 
entirely ignored the deeper aspects of poetry. But still 
they deserve a considerable amount of admiration for 
apart from other merits of their treatment already noted 
(ch. VI) they hit upon one very important fact, namely, 
the correlation of the two elements, Guna and Riti. 
For, when he speak of ‘the Wcellence^ of a particular 
literary composition, what we primarily understand is 
the excellence of its style and in this sense the Riti 
theorists were, in their own way,®^ right in treating 
the Gunas and Alamkaras as properties of Riti. 
But while they stopped here, the Dhvani theorists 
went further and reconsidered the whole issue on 
the basis of their changed conception of poetic beauty. 
Any way, the importance of the word-structure [ roughly 
Riti of the older school ] was recognised by them although 
some did and some did not assign any technical name 
to it. They could not altogether explain away the 

28. Of course the term ‘Riti’ does not involve *the 
expression of poetic individuality’ and as such it cannot be 
regarded as strictly equivalent to the English word^style’ (S.K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II. pp. 115-16), but scholars have often 
used the latter term loosely in connection with the former 
specially in view of the fact that Sanskrit Poetic theorists have 
seldom considered this particular aspect, viz, the element of 
individuality in poetic composition excepting probably Kuntaka 
who classified his Margas on tlie basis of individual nature and 
culture of poets. 
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intimate association between tlie word-structure and the 
technical poetic excellence [Riti and Gnna]. All of them 
were, however, unanimous on the point that both the 
Giina and the word-structure must ultimately remain 
subservient to Rasa, the underlying soul of sentiment. 
This position is not far removed from the common-sense 
point of view that the style of a poetic composition 
should be suitable to its theme. 
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Apustartha-"^?r/rfa(^05a--in Bhj-its corresponding Vai- 
sesika Guna 169. 

aritimat— set of Dosas in Bhj 60 fn., 149; propriety of 
the name 154 ; Gunas corresponding to this set of 
Dosas in Bhj 150-1. 

arocakin— in con. with K^s Madhyama-Marga 141. 

arohavarohakrama in con. with Vs sahdaguna Samadhi 
, —its two ways of interpretation 102. 

arthadambara— entertained by the Gaudas 67 ; its nature 
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arthasya praiidMh— -character of V^s arihaguna Ojas'— 

Arthavyakti— Guna of Bharata in K.M. and Ch. texts 
40-41 ; of Dandin 73 ; distinguished from D^s PrasMa 
74 ; of Vamana 106, its artha — variety corresponds to 
Bandings poetic figure Svabhavokti 107 ; of Bhj 
161, his sabdaguna~W&> Arthavyakti and arthagima 
=V^s Guna of the same name 161 ; in Jag 253, 257. 

Arthavyakti — sabdaguria included under Prasada and 
arihaguna included under Svabhavokti in the new 
theory. 229-30. 

Asadhu — padadosa in Bhj — its corresponding Vaisesika 
Ouna 167. 

-padadosa in Bhj — ^its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 169 ; distinguished from Avacaka Dosa in 
Mammata 169 fn. 

Asamasta — in the arltimat set of Bhj^s Dosas— -its 
corresponding Guna 151 

Aililata — Dosa comes under gramyataixxD 70, bhimidrtha 
in Bh 71 fn. and dustatd in Bha 71 fn. ; 

alrayasrayibhava—the standard of distinction between 
sabdaguna and arihaguna etc. 68, 84 ; D^s Gunas 
judged in the light of this standard 84 ; Vamana 
evolves it 84, 108 ; his consistency with regard to this 
standard discussed 108 ; the same of Bhj 174 : 

atman—of Kavya first sought by V — its implication in 
V 87. 

Atyukti — in connection with D^s Kanti 79, 

Aucitya-— a Guna in K — present in all compositions 131 ; 
its characteristics 142-3 ; in Ksemendra it is the soul 
of poetry 144 ; its treatment by the Dhvani theorists 
143, 167. 

Aurjitya— Guna of Bhj, its saMa-variety==V^s sahdorgima 
Ojas and 6j^rifte-variety=D^s poetic figure urjasvl 162 

Ayantika“-Riti in Bhj. 156, 
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ayoni-^a divisioii of ia con. with V^s artha-gima 
Samadhi 103. 

bctiiya— "division of Blij^s Gunas sahdagun% of earlier 
writers 159. 

Bhattanayaka -"-recognises, in a way, the place of Guna in 
the realisation of Rasa 208 fn. 
bandlia—ThxQe kinds in D 65 ; particular types entertained 
in Gauda and Vaidarbha modes 83, 

Bhavika—Guna of Bhj 165, Alamkara in Bha and D 50. 
bhavya— subdivision of in con. with V^s artha-guna 
Samadhi 104. 

Bibhatsa — Rasa 210, 239, 

Blnlmaha 46, does not attach much importance to Riti and 
Guna as elements of poetry 50 ; does not use the term 
gtma in con, with Madhurya etc, 50 ; his so-called 
Gunas bear no relation to other poetic elements 50 ; 
his remarks on Guna very cautious 52 ; His Gunas 
and Alamkaras contiguous to each other and co- 
extensive 53 ; is the first to note a non-deterring 
character of Dosa 54, 81 fn. ; similarities of treatment 
with the A. P. 113 fn. ; 

Bharata—his Ldksana as read by Abhinava 18 ; 
treatment of his Gunas scrutinized 45 ; his Laksana, 
Guna and Alamkara— beauty of the language in 
which dramatic characters speak 21 ; Dosas— positive 
entities 22 ; Gunas — negations of Dosas 22, 

Bhayanaka Rasa 210 
Bhinnartha— Dosa in Bh. 71 fn., 

Bhoja— deals with two distinct sets of Gunas 150 ; Gunas 
corresponding to the arltimat set of Dosas 150-1 ; his 
viparyaya Dosas mostly correspond to the viparyayas 
of 152 ; his idea of D^s Madhurya ill-conceived 
153 ; ignores the spirit of D^s treatment 153-4 ; V^s 
influence oh ;him 154 ; his treatment of Ritis unique 
155; their rektipn with Margas 155 ; enumerates 



as many as six Eitis 156 ; characteristics o£ his Eitis 
156 ; they are similar to those of the Eitis cited by 
V156fm; scheme of Eitis discussed 157 ; reason of 
his failure to attract any following 158; includes Eiti 
under the Sabdah observes no theoretical 

distinction between Guna and Alamkara 159 ; classifica- 
tion of his Gunas, 159 ; characteristics of his individual 
Gunas of sabda and artha 160-66; his Vaisesika 
167-72 ; propriety of his classification of Gunas 
discussed 173; defective standard of distinction 
between the and the arthaguna 174; 

unnecessary m-ultiplication of his Gunas 174-5; merits 
of his treatment 175-6. 

Concluding remarks 270-4, 

Curnapada*~~Vamana 32, Bharata 33. 

Dandin-— Condemns Dosa in any form 2, the school to 
which he belonged 112, — the professed object 
of his work 56, implication of the term Alamkara 
in his work 56 ; distinction between his Gunas 
and Alamkaras 58 ; enumerates the ten Gunas as 
the special characteristics (or life-breath) of a good 
diction 59 ; his well-known verse differently interpreted 
62 ; detailed characteristics of his Gunas 63-80 ; his 
bandhas 65-66 ; includes Aslilata under Gramyata 
70 fn. ; his treatment of Guna scrutinized 83 ; his 
Marga a resultant and not strictly an independent 
element 85. 

Definition of poetry — a very difficult task for the theorists 
117-8 fn. ; by K. 121 ; by Bhj. 149, 158; in the A.P. 177 ; 
Mammata 220, Jag 251, his broad conception of Guna 
judged in the light of this def. 251-53. 

Degree of Gunas in the realisation of particular Easas 211. 
228, 239, 254 fn. 

De^ya — pada-dosa in Bhj— -its corresponding vaiSesika, 
Guna 171, 
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Dhvani— different meanings of the term 209 in. 
dipta— not the name of tha viparyaya in D's Sukumarata 


dipti — ^mental condition involved 


Jr-re-ahvam schools judged from a limited point of 
view 6, Dosa in one treated as Guna by another 3, to 
what extent it mars poetic beauty 6, finer distinctions 
in its nature 6, serves, under special circumstances, 
to enhance poetic beauty 4-5, 54 in. : 81-2 fn ; 167-72 ; 
187 fn. Bha’s treatment of 71 fn. ; this repeated in 
D. 71 fn ; property of sabda and artha in the early 
writers 6, 86 fn., 87 fn. ; general def. by V 91 • 
A. P. 186 ; 

Dosahana— its real importance 4, 5, 6, 

druti or ardrata— mental condition involved in the 

realisation of Rasa 206, 207, 211 fn., 

Element of individuality in poetic composition 273. 

gadha-bandhatva in connection with Abhinava^s reading 
of Bharata^s Ojas 38=same in Vamana 94. 

Gambhirya Guna of Bhj. 163-4, its Sabda variety includes 
all concepts of Dhvani of the Dhvani school. 

Gati— Guna of Bhj 165, saMa-variety=V^s sahdagima 
SamSdhi 165. 

Gaudi "Rlti in D 59-62 (strictly Gauda. Marga) its 
established tradition 61, 82 ; its broad characteristics 
62-63, qualities more or less common with the 
Vaidarbhi 63 fn., 69, 71, 74, 76, 81, 82, 152 ; ideals con- 
trasted with those of Ae Vaidarbhi in D 65 ; 66 ; 69 ; 

, 73 ; 80 ; 83 ; its character in Bhj 156 ; in A. P. 181-2, 
def. by Vi^vanatha 239. 

Gaudiya kavya— what particular type liked by Bha 52 ; 
Gaudiya Riti in V. 87 ; 
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Oaiidiya and Vaidarbha Kavyas— distinction not much 
favoured by Bha 51 ; 

Ghatana in connection with V^s m^thaguna Slesa 100, 
101 fn. ; spirit involved in it corresponds to Bhj^s 
artkaMesa ; 

Gramya— in the arltimat set of Bhj^s DosaS“-its corres- 
ponding Gupa 151, 152, A^lzlata included under it 
like D^s Guna of the same name 172 ; when not a fault 
172, 187 fn. 

Gudhartha~“pac?acZosa in Bh] — its corresponding vaisesika 
Guna 170, when not a fault in A. P. 187 fn. 

Guna — Vamana the earliest known writer to give a 
definition 85, in Bharata included under vacikabhinaya 
along with Laksana Dosa, Alamkara 11, general theore- 
tical position 11, mutual relationship of these 4 elements 
not explained in Natya-sastra 12, this term in Bha not 
restricted to a technical poetic excellence — but means 
poetic beauty in general 50 ; its sabda and artha 
varieties not expressly distinguished Bh. and D. 68, 
84 ; Bh^s treatment of... scrutinized 45 ; D^s treatment 
of... scrutinized 84 ; def. by Vamana 85; property of 
sabda and artJia in V 91 ; standard of distinction 
between its sabda and a7*tha varieties 84, 108 ; V^s 
treatment of... scrutinized 109-10; propiiety of 
enumerating its artha variety in the light of V^s def. 
of Riti discussed 109 ; its broad character in K 145-6, 

K^s scheme of scimtinized 146 ; distinguished 

from the Alamkaras in the Dhvani theory 201 ; 
enumerated as three by the Dhv. theorists 203, 
mental conditions involved in them 204, 211 ; 

their relationship with the mental conditions 206-7 ; 
necessity of recognising... as an independent poetic 
element 207, its part in the realisation of Rasa 207 ; 
its substrata in the new theory 209 ; which Gunas 
belong to which Rasas 209-11, ten Gunas of earlier 





es from traditional treatment of the Alamkara- 
267^8 ; ■ importance of his treatment discussed 
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writers scrutinised and reduced to 
Mammata 229-30, the same by Jag. 263-4. 

Gunibhotavyangya— a class of poetry in the new theory 
200 fn.. 

Govinda — on relative importance of avoidance of Dosa 
and presence of Guna 2. 

Hasya — ^Rasa 210. 

Hemacandra — follows Mammata re : the treatment of 
Guna, Riti and Vrtti 235. 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra draw upon a common 
source re. the treatment of Gunas 26. 

Jagannatha— not explicit re: the position of Guna in his 
theory 244 ; his discussion of the substrata of the 
Gunas 245, 247-8 ; his del of Gunas discussed 246, 
246 fn ; marks an improveniet upon the treatment 
of his predecessors 246 fn ; harmonises the teachings 
of the Riti and Dhvani schools re : the treatment of 
Gunas 247-8 fn ; influence of south Indian theorists 
on him 249 fn. ; his discussion of the relation between 
Rasa and Gunas 249-51 ; applies technicalities of 
philosophy to refute the views of the Dhvani theorists 
249-51, broad conception of Guna judged in the 
light of his del of poetry 251-53 : follows Kuntaka 
re. the place of Rasa in his theory of poetry 252 ; 
his objection against ViSvanatha’s del of poetry 
252 li., comprehensive character of his ramanlyaM 
252, 252 fn, ; his reading of V-’s sabdchguTjm 254-8 
and artha-gu-ms 259-62 ; his ref. to Ritis 255 fn. ; 
receives V’s views from second-hand sources 257 fn. ; 
his views re : Dosas 260 fn ; reduces ten Gupas to 

: three 263-4 ; result of his attempt at effecting a 
synthesis of the views of diff. theorists 265-6 ; 









Jtigttpsa — sthayi-bliava in tbe realisaton of Adblmta 
Rasa 211 fn, 

Kaiiikx--^vrtti 184.', - 

Karuna— Rasa 98, 209, 216* 

KB>^tar-padadosa in Bhoja— its corresponding VaiSesika 
Gnna 168 ; Srutikatxi or Kastatva in Mammata 168 fn., 

Kathora—in the an^a^ set of Bbj^s Dosas — its corres- 
ponding Gruna 151. 

Kntha — variety of Kavya 77 fn. 

Kavya — drsya and Sravya varieties — ^theoretical distinction 
not much favoured by Bharata 12. 

Kavya-^arira — its implication in V 86 fn. 

Eavi-vyapara — involved in Bh^s Laksana as read by 
Abhinava and in K^s Vakrokti 19 ; its importance in 
K^s theory of poetry 117, 123. 

KliBisi—padadosa in Bhoja— its corresponding Vai.4esika 
Guna 170. 

Kmimla mrna 72. 

Eomalata — arthaguna in A. P. 190. 

Komala — Vrtti in Udbhata 213 fn. Komala or GrSmya 
vrtti in Mammata 232. 

Kuntaka — expounds Bha^s theory of Vakrokti 113 ; main 
object of his work 114 ; indebted to Bhatta Tauta 
for the formulation of his theory 20, 114 ; a very 
sympathetic critic 116 ; his treatment compared with 
that of the orthodox theorists 120 ^ his definitions of 
kavya and his poetic outlook explained 121-24 ; place 
of poetic figures in his Vakrokti 123-24; classifies 
kavya on the basis of the nature of poets 125, 128 ; 
classifies Margas on the basis of the three varieties 
of kavya 125 ; his conception of Marga ( or Riti ) 
compared with that of Vamana 126 ; criticizes the 
name of Ritis after localities, discusses the characteris- 
tics of each Marga and tho GuUas attached to it 129-44, 
imparts broad character to the Gujias 145-6 ; merits 
38 
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and defects of his treatment discussed 146-7 ; credit 
due to him for touching upon the element of indivi- 
duality in poetic composition 148, 273. factor respon- 
sible for his failure to attract any following 148. 

■ Eanti Guna of Bharata in K. M. and Ch. texts 44 ; of 
Dandin 78 ; of Vamana 107, its saMu-variety appro- 
aches to some aspects of K's Vakrokti 107 ; of Bhoja= 
V's Guna of the same name 162, in Jag 253, 257 ; 
sabdorguna included under rasa-dhvani etc. artJm- 
guna or treated as mere negation of the Dosa grWmya- 
in the new theory 230, 264. 

Laksana in Bharata its relationship with other elements 
12-13 ; its peculiar nature in Abhinava-bhSrati 14 ; 18 : 
Laksana identified with Kavya-bandha 15 ; synonymous 
with bandha, gumpha, bhaniti, vakrokti, kavivyapara 

' 15 ; its relation with Alamkara 16-17. ^ 

Laksana— a particular mode of comprehension of the 
meaning of a word 185-6 fn. 

l&lityB.—^abda-gima in A. P. 188. 

Lati— Eiti def. by Vi^vanatha 241. 

Latiya— Eiti in Bhj 157 ;i n A. P. 183. 

Lavapya-a Guna in K 133, 140 ; its intimate association 
with beauty of structure 133 fn. 

Madhyama Marga in K 141. 

Madhurya of Bharata opposite to his Ekgrthado.sa in some 
of its aspects 22. 

Madhurya of Bharata 36 ; in Bha’s Kavyalamkara 53 ; of 
Dapdin 67,Vag-rasa and Vastu-rasa involved therein 
68-<0 ; of Vamana 104 ; of Kuntaka in the Sukumara 
Maiga 131-2, this approaches D’s Gupa of the same 

. name 132 ; in the Vicitra Marga corresponds partly 
- i-toD Slesa 139; of Bhoja 161, his arthamadhurya 
=same Guna in; the A; P. 161 ; of A. P. 190 ; in Jag 
i i ,,, 253, 257, . included under Madhurya- 
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vyaSjaka ghataiia artha-Guna toated as mere 
negation of the Dosa in the new theory 

229-30, 263, in the Dhvanyaloka 204 ; 207, 208 ; def. by 
Mammata 228. 

Magadhi — Riti in Bhj 157. 

mahaprana "-application in D 63-64 ; 72. 

Mammata—his def. of kavya 220 ; its nature and in consis- 
tency with his treatment 221-22, his treatment 
analysed 222 ; Vrttis in his theory of poetry 222 ; his 
clearcut distinction bet. Guna and Alamkara 222-3 ; 
discusses the relationship bet. the letters and the Gunas 
224-6 ; criticises earlier views on the position of Guna 
and Alamkara 226-8, his def. of Gunas 228, reduces the 
number of sabda-gunas to three 229-30 ; explains away 
the arthagimas 230; discusses the letters favourable for 
particular Gunas 231, does not admit Riti as a separate 
element 231. 

Natyalastra of Bharata, — deals mainly with dr. techniques 
— contains materials for the later development of a 
theory of Poetry 8 ; Laksana, Guna, Alamkara, Dosa, 
to be judged as subservient to producing the dramatic 
effect 8 ; arrangement of some of the chapters in Ch* 
and K. M. texts 10; importance of mg-ahhmaya 
discussed 11, place of Laksana, Guna, Alamkara — the 
context in which they occur 12-13 ; their fundamental 
distinction 14. 

Neyatva Dosa—in connection with D^s Arthavayakti 
Guna 74. 

Neyartha — in the arltimat set of Bhj"s Dosas — its corres- 
ponding Guna l'61--padadosa in Bhoja — its correspond- 
ing VaiSesika Guna 170. 

n%a”~Gunas so called in V 58, 90 ; variety of Dosas in 
the new theory 200, 221. 

Non-orthodox writers — their general theoretical position 
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Ojas of Bharata in K. M. T. and Ch. T.3S; in Blia^s 
KavySlamkara 52 ; of Dandin 76; of Vamana 94-97, 
, of Bhoja 162, Ms sflsMa-grMwffl Ojas the same Guna D 
162; ofA. P. same as D’s 190 ; in Jag 253, 257, 
'sabda-guna included under Ojo-vyaSjaka-ghatana 
artha-guna or treated as mere negation of the Dosa 
vaicitrya-mStra in the new theory. 230, 264 ; in the 
Dhvanyaloka 204, 207. 

Ojas— def. by Mammata 228. 

Paka— in A. P. 193. 

PaSeali Eiti— enumerated first by Vamana 86, def. V. 87 - 
Bhj 156 ; A. P. 181, 

PaScali— Eiti def. by Vilvanatha 239. 

Parikara — Alamkara 98. 

parma varna~i2, 105. 

Parusa — Vrtti in Udbhafa 213 fn. 

Parusa— in Mammata 232. 

Preyas-Guna of Bhj, its iabda variety D's Poetic figure 
Preyas 163. 

Poetic beauty— Predhvani theorists judge it chiefly in 
terms of Guna and Alamkara 54 in . ; its general source 

• 70; a uniform theory of difiSeultto secure 117. 

Poetic ideals of Elti and Hhvani schools compared 88 fn. ; 
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in Jag 253, 257 ; sabda-guna included under Prasada- 
vyanjaka-ghatana artha-gu7%a treated as mere 
negation of the Dosa Adhika-padatva in the new theory 
229-30, 263 ; Prasada-^ih the Dhvanyiloka 205, 207^ 

Prasha — def. by Mammata 228. 

Prasastya — ubhaya-^guna in A. P. artha-saiilaimdry a 

and Bhj^s artha-susabdata 192. 

pratyaksa — a pramdna meA. by Jag. in eon. with his 
treatment of Guna 250. 

Pravrtti— 177, 183, 184. 

prthak-padatva in V^s sabda-guna Madhurya, 104. 

Punarukta — when not a fault 54 fn. 

Raga — ubhaya-^g^ina in A. P. 193. 

Rasa— The soul of Poetry 115, 177. place of Guj^a in its 
realisation 207. its depiction in poetry — high standard 
of perfection 115; a very important factor m K^s 
Sukumara Marga 131 ; included under the ah^ama 
variety of Dhvani acc. to the Dhvani theorists 199 fn, 
Rasas — how many ? 204 fn, used not in the above 
technical sense in D 67. 

Rasavat — Alamkara in the Dhvani school 199 fn, 200 fn. , , 

Eaudra— Rasa 168 fn, 200 fn, 204, 207, 210, 239, 241. 

Riti-^the term standardised by Vamana 55; soul of 
Poetry 85 ; no trace in Bharata 48, 92 ; Antiquity of 
the theory 55, 92 ; Vamana, the earliest known writer 
to give a def. 85 ; propriety of enumerating artJm- 
guy^as in the light of V^s def. of Riti discussed 109 ; 
Bhf s unique treatment 156 ; Ms derivative def. 155 ; 
number goes up in Bhj 156 ; in A* P. 177, not 
connected with Guna 179 j this dement not recognised 
as such in the Dhvanyaloka 212, its justification of 

. its inclusion under the buddky-arambha variety 
of anubhava 184; its general theoretical petition in 
A.pa84 • . 
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Gilmbliirya— sffMog'Ziwa ia A. P. Sabclagunas Gambbirya 
and Sulabdats of Bhj 189. 

Eiti — Guna in Bhoja 165, Sabdagtir^a, Samata of A!''. 

Riti theorists— importance of their treatment 87-9, 273-4. 

rtusandhi—m connection with Bharata’s Samata 34 ill. v. 

in Abhinavagnpta 34=the same in Vamana 101. 

Rudrata— the first writer to bring in compound words 
in Riti. 180 fn. ; makes no mention of the Gunas as 
such 181 fn., considers absence of fault to be an 
excellence in itself 181 fn. 

in con. with D’s Arthavyakti 74. 

^abda and their utility in the awakening of 

Rasa 208. 

snbMprnyatva—m connection with V’s artha-guna Ojas 96 ; 
the same in Jag 261, in com. on Kavyapradipa 97 fn. ; 
distinguished from V’s arthaguna Prasada 99. 

sUUtya of sabda and artha constitutes kavya in Bha and 
K. 119 fn ; 122. 

in connection with D's ^lesa 63-64; character 
of Prasada Guna in V 92, 98. 

Samadhi of Bharata 35, of Dandin 80 ; of Vamana 102, 
of Bhoja 163, his sabda-guna='D’s Samadhi in Jag 253, 
257 ; labda-guna included under Oja-vyaSjaka artha- 
guna included under Ghatana in the ncAV theory. 

samdnya— division of Gunas in A.P. 188, 194. 

sairmnya laksana 201, 204 ; 242. 

Samata of Bharata of 32 ; of Dandin 65 ; of Vamana 
101 ; of Bhoja 161 ; his sabdorguna—Tl’s ^bdci-scnno,ta 
and artkagiM}a=Y’s arthasamatd 161 ; in Jag 253, 257 ; 
sabdor-guna treated as mere negation of the Dosa; 
sometimes a veritable Dosa; artJtOrguna treated * as 
mere negation of the Dosa Vaisamya in the new 

;;.'o , theory, , , 

8dmayika^—artha-gu't}a,_A^. 191, 
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samasa—s. particular aspect of Abhinava^s artha-guna 
Ojas 39= the same of Vamana 96 ; partly equivalent to 
Bhj^s Sanksepa Gruna 164. 

Samghatana-- somewhat equivalent to Riti in Dhvanya- 
loka 77 fn. 

Samghatana — a poetic factor in the Dhvanyaloka some- 
what akin to Eiti 214 ; its classification 214, its 
ultimate function 214, awakens Rasa through Guna 
214 ; relationship bet. the Samghatana and the Guna 
215-7. 

Sammitatva-*- Guna of Bhoja 165 ; its sabda variety— V^s 
* Prasada 165. 

Samvidhana— arthaguna in A. P. 190. 

Samdigdha — a padadosa in Bhj, — its corresponding Vax- 
^esika Guna 171. 

Sahksepa — Guna of Bhoja 164, see samasa 
sUmimgatva in connection with Bharata^s Ojas 38, 

Santa — Rasa 204 fn 210 fn., 211, 239, 

Sasam^aya Dosa— when not a Dosa in D 82 fn. 
savarna—m connection with D^s vag-rasa 68. 

Saubhagya — a Guna in K-present in all compositions 131, 
its characteristics 144. 

Saubhagya — ubhaya-guna in A. P. 192. 

. Sauksmya—Guna of Bhj 163. 

Saukumarya of Bharata 40, Sukumarata of Dandin 72 ; 
distinguished from Slesa 72 ; of Vamana 105 ; of 
Bhoja 162, his Sabda-gima^ssLme Guna in D 162 ; of 
A. P. same as D^s 189 ; in Jag 253, 257 ; Sabda-guna 
included under Kastatva artha-guna or treated as 
mere negation of the Dosa Amangala-rupa^lila in 
the new theory 230, 263. 

Saundarya=Poetic beauty==general def. of Alamkara in 
V 89 ; means of arriving at 89, 91. 

Sithila— in the arltimat set of Bhj^s Dosas—its corres- 
ponding Guna 150. ^ ' 
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Slesa — of Bhaj^ate opposite to his Arthahina Dosa in 
some of its aspects 22,— its two-fold definition 28 ; 
— of Dandin 63 ; of Vamana 99-100; of Bhoja 160, 
his V^s Artha-^lesa 160; of A. P==V^s 

Ojas=D^ Slesa 188 ; in Jag 253, 257, sabda-guna 
included under ojo-vyanjaka ghatana, artha-guna 
included under vaicitrya-matra in the new theory, 
Srngara—Easa 204, 207, 209, 216, 217, 239, 241. 

Karuna— -Easa 217, 239. 

Srati-dusta or Srutikatu Dosa— when not a fault 168 fn, 
200 fn. 

y 

Sruty-anuprasa— involved in D’s Madhurya Gnria 67, 
68, 83. 

partieular aspect of Dosa in V 91, 
stMyi-bJiava involved in the realisation of Easa 207, 267. 

swg'amcife’a in connection with V’s arthorguna Samata 

101 . 

suggested sense— its three broad divisions 115. 

SM/fsmffl— particular aspect of Dosa in V, 91 ; sub-division 
of artham con. with V’s arthorguna Samadhi 104. 

, Sukumara’-marga of K— Vaidarbhi Eiti of the Eiti 
theorists 128 ; its characteristics in detail 129-31 ; 
distinguished from the Vicjtra Mai^a 136 fn. 
SuSabdata— Guna of Bhj, its saMa variety Bha's 8au4a- 
bdya and artka^ variety ubhaya-gui^a Pra^astya in 
A. P. 163. 

Transference— involved in D’s Samadhi 80— its three 
varieties 80. 

Udara or Udatta Guua of Bharata in K M. and Ch. 

texts 42 ; of Dapdin 75-6 ; of Vamana 106 ; of Bhoja 
j , 161, his .Y’e Gupa of the same name 161 ; 

Audarya of A. P< includes Bhj’s sabda-guy.as Audarya 
, and Udattata 188, Udsrata, an ariha-rguna in A. P 
190 ; in Jag 253, 257, 
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Udarata — sabda-gtina included under ojo-vyanjaka- 
ghatana, artha-gima or treated as mere negation of 
the Dosa Gramyatva in the new theory 229-30, 264. 

Udbhata— his view re : the nature of Gunas and Alam- 
:,: karas' 226-7 fn. ■■■ 

Udlttata”— Guna of Bhj^second Udara of D 162. 

Ukti— Guna of Bhj 166, its artha variety == V^s 
guna Udarata 166. 

«^A*if#aic/^r|/a--^character of V^s artka-guna Madhurya 105. 

IJpalaksana59,208y210iri. 

Upanagarika — vrtti in Udbhata 213 fn., in Mammata 232. 

Utpreksa— poetic figure 130, 147. 

Vamana-~~the earliest known writer to give a def. of 
Eitiand Guna 85, develops the crude teachings of 
D. 86, 87, quest after 'souF of poetry original ^nth 
him 88 ; first to judge the relative imp. of the poetic 
elements 89 ; def. and classification of Dosa 91, his 
treatment of vipctTyctyd or suksmd Dosas 92 ; doubles 
the Gunas of Bh. and D. 93 ; detailed characteristics 
of his Gunas 94-107 ; his Samata developed directly 
from D's 102 ; his arguments for accepting Samadhi 
as a special excellence 103 ; reads a new meaning in 
the Gunas of his predecessors 84, 108 ; importance of 
his theory discussed 88-9, 111. 

varndnuprasa in connection with D^s vag-rasa 69, 83j 

vmdtd in connection with D^s Kanti Guna 78 ; in Bha 
78 ; 79. 

vdcya^vdeaha-cdrutva-hetii Gunas and Alaihkaras so 
called by the Dhvani theorists. 198. 

vikdtatva'—(h 2 X 2 iOtei: of V^s Sabda-gima Udarata 106. 

Vagbhata I — his treatment of Eiti and Guna 234 fn. 

Vagbhata Il-adheres to the clma-guna theory 235, his 
inconsistency re: his treatment of Guna 236, admits 
Eitis following Candidasa 236-7* 

39 
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Vagabhinaya— importance in Natya^astra discussed 11. 

vag-ram — ^involved in D’s Madburya Giuia 67-68 ; another 
mnao iabda-7tiSdhurya &8 ; 82. 

Vaidarbha — what particular type not liked by Bha 51. 

Vaidarbhl — Elti in D 59 ( strictly Vaidarbha Msrga ) ; 
its broad characteristics 62-63 ; ideals contrasted 
with those of the Gau^ 65-66 ; 69 ; in V 86 ; in Bhj 
156 ; in A. P. 182 ; def. by Vilvanatha 239. 

misamya — in connection with D’s Samata 66. 

Vailesika— division of Bhj’s Gunas 159 ; its character, 
propriety of the name 160 ; its classification 166 ; 
later writers regard it as Guna only secondarily 167 ; 
“Gunas corresponding to the pada-dosas of Bhj 167-72, 
those corresponding to the vakyadosas 172 ; division 
of Gunas in A. P. 187-8 ; these explained 195. 

Vakrokti— literal meaning 119 fn. ; in Bha 19, 50, 51 fn. ; 
individual power of the poet involved there in 18, 20, 
114 ; K. expounds Bha’s theory 113 ; def. by K. 117, 
123 ; life of poetry in K. 117, 121-24 ; 144 ; Bh’s 
Laksana as read by Abhinava identical with it 19 ; in 
K. it is an all encompassing poetic factor 119 fn. ; 
includes the various poetic elements of the orthodox 
schools 119 fn., 144, 145, its character and scope in Bha 
and K compared 119 fn., poetic figures — a particular 
variety of Vakrokti in K 124. 

subdivision of artha in con. with V^s artka- 
guna Samadhi 104. 

vastu-rasa—hxvobfed in D’s Madhurya Guna 67 ; another 
name artha-tMdkurya 70. 

involved in the realisation ofEasa 9 fn., 207 ; 267. 

Vicitra-^marga of K=Gaudi Eiti of the Eiti theorists 
128 ; its characteristics in detail 134-8 ; distinguished 

from the SukurnSra Msrga 136 fn. ; Gunas in how 

• far common with those in the Sukumara Marga 140-1. 

Vidagdha — ref. to Gau^s 80 fn. 
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VidyMhara — follows Vamana in his. treatment of Ritis 
235, his curious treatment of Grunas 235. 

Vidyanatha — follows Bhoja^s scheme of Gunas 158 fn. ; 
his treatment of Ritis 234 fn. and Gunas 158, 234. 

Vipralambha Snigara, 34, 209, 219 fn. 239, 254. 

viparyaya—ii^ implication in Bharata 22, fn. 2, 23, in 
other early writers 25 ; in D 59-62 ; D’s difference 
from Bhj 60, 154 ; in V 92 ; in Bhj 149 ; Gunas in 
Bhj corresponding to the viparyaya dosas 150-1. ^ 

Vira Easa 210, 239. 

Viruddha— pada-dosa in Bhj, its corresponding Vai^esika 
GunalTl. 

Visama— in the arlUmat s&t Dosas— its corres- 

ponding Guna 150. 

visesa Msa7ia 202, 204, 242. 

Vistara— Guna in Bhj 164, see VistSra 

Vistara— a particular aspect of Abhinava’s artkchgui^a 
Ojas B9—vyasa in the same Gupa of V 95=the 
Guna Vistara in Bhj 164 ; mental condition involved 
in the realisation of Rasa““also called vyapakatva or 
samaiyakatva OT vyapti 206, 207 . 

Yptti— in the A. P. 177, 183. distinguished from Riti 
183 fn., 185, its classification 184 ; Sabda-vrttis and 
arthorvrttis 213, included under Anupmsa by 
Mammata 232 ; identified witii Ritis of the earlier 
■writers 232, Mammata’s conception of— in -what way 
diff. from Udbhata's 232-3 ; diff. from SarnghatanS in 
the Dhvanyaloka 233. 

Vi.4vanatha — follows Mammata and Can^dasa 237 ; his 
borro'wings from Oan^dasa 237-8 fn., 243-4 fn. ; 
his systematic treatment of Ritis 238 ; enumerates 
four Ritis 238 ; his Ritis distinguished from Mammata’s 
Vyttis 238 ; his def. of Ritis 239 ; his quotation of 
early writers sometimes display his uncritical nature 
240 ; sanctions a change in the fixed nature of 
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composition 241, converts the vrtti portions of 
K. P. into karika forms in his work, 242 fn. ; differs 
from Mammata in characterising the individual 
Grunas 243, identifies these with mental conditions 

■- 243 .:: 

vyab}dcMi-bhava-—imol^^ in the realisation of Rasa 

/■■:: .■ 207 .:^ 

subdivision of artha in con. with Y^s arthagima 
Samadhi 104. 

Vyartha Dosa—when not a Dosa in D 82 fn. 

Vyatireka— a poetic figure 142. 

Vyaja-stuti — a poetic figure 135. 

vyittpanna—m connection with the Gauda Marga in D 
65 ; not the name of the of D^s Prasada 

65 . 

Yamaka— ^abdalamkara in D 68 fn. 

Yathasamkhya’----«^&te^a-^?iwa in A. P. 192, corresponds 
to the poetic figure of the same name of the later 
writers 192. 
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Page 

line 

for 

please read 

28 

n 

i' 

treatmeat 

treatment 

30 

8 

twoford 

twofold 

32 

4 

§abharthayoh 

sabddrthayoh 

51 

2 (fn. 4) 

explain on 

ch. VII, B 

explain later on 
ch. VII A. 

66 

3 (fn. 19) 

visamya 

vaisamya 

87 

5 

assings 

assigns 

88 

3 

essence 

essence 

97 

10 (fn. 13a) 

i, 18 

i, 19 

98 

11 (fn.) 

Mammata 

Ruyyaka (Alamkara- 
sarvasva p, 100) 

99 

28 

defective 

defective examples 

107 

31 

Vividly 

vividly 

108 

31 

Q-unas. Still 

Ounas, still 

133 

i3<fn.) 

underly 

underlie 

140 

1 

compounds 

compound 


8 

conjunct) 

conjunct consonants) 

144 

15 

above 

above that 


20 

distant 

distinct 

149 

24 

excellence 

excellences 

152 

6 

of Dosa 

the Dosa 


19 

in vogue 

in vogue among 

156 

10 

of 

by 

157 

1 (fn. 17) 

Gaiidi 

Gaudi 

158 

16 

of external of 

of the externals of 

166 

5 (fn. 35) 

bhvaya 

bhavya 

169 

3 

coundrums 

conundrums 

170 

8 

as much 

as such 

184 

6 

helping 

helping the 

186 

1 (fn. 17) 

gune 

gum 
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line 

EEEATA 

for 

please read 

196 

8 

arthodox 

orthodox 

201 

1 (fn.) 

p. fn. 5 

R 90. f.n. 7. 

207 

1 

shcools 

schools 

210 

4 (fn. 15) 

- ITatyaslastra 

Natyalastra 

220 

2(fn) 

stick 

to stick 

226 

20 

samavaya- 

isamavaya-vrttya) 

227 

12 (fn) 

vrttyS, 

Prataparudra Prataparudra- 

234 

21 (fn) 

Yolo... 

possess 

yalo... 

possesses 

273 

15 

he 

we 


In page 140 line 1 (fn.) insert “see” after “two Msrgas * 
In page 231 line 2 1 please delete the word although. 


N.B. A few other misprints specially regarding 
diacritical marks have also unfortunately crept in ; but 
since they are obvious they have not been entered in 
this list. For all these slips and misprints we offer our 
apology to the generous reader. 
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